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PREFACE. 

A Translator who has never felt his self-imposed 
^^ task to be a light one may be excused from 
entering into explanations that would but too naturally 
take the form of apologies. I will only say that 
while I have striven to be as fiuthful as I could to 
the words as well as to the sense of my author, the 
following translation is not offered as being always 
closely literal. The kind of verse employed I be* 
lieve to be that best fitted to give some idea, however 
faint, of the rigidly measured and yet easy strength 
of Dante's terza rima; but whoever chooses to adopt 
it with its constantly recurring demand for rhymes 
necessarily becomes in some degree its servant Such 
students as wish* to follow the poet word by word will 
always find what they need in Dr. J. A. Carlyle's 
excellent prose version of the Inferno^ a work to which 
I have to acknowledge my own indebtedness at many 
points. 

The matter of the notes, it is needless to say, has 
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been in very great part found ready to my hand in 
existing Commentaries. My edition of John Villani is 
that of Florence, 1823. 

The Note at page ex was printed before it had 
been resolved to provide the volume with a copy of 
Giotto's portrait of Dante. I have to thank the 
Council of the Arundel Society for their kind per- 
mission to Messrs. Dawson to make use of their 
lithograph of Mr. Seymour Kirkup's invaluable sketch 
in the production of the Frontispiece — a privilege that 
would have been taken more advantage of had it not 
been deemed advisable to work chiefly from the photo- 
graph of the same sketch, given in the third volume 
of the late Lord Vernon's sumptuous and rare edition of 
the Inferno (Florence, 1865). In this Vernon photo- 
graph, as well as in the Arundel Society's Chromo- 
lithograph, the disfiguring mark on the &ce caused 
by the damage to the plaster of the fresco is faithfully 
reproduced. A less degree of fidelity has been observed 
in the Frontispiece; although the restoration has not 
been carried the length of replacing the lost eye. 

Edinburgh, February, 1884. 
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FLORENCE AND DANTE. 

DANTE is himself the hero of the Divine Comedy^ 
and ere many stages of the Inferno have been 
passed the reader feels that all his steps are being 
taken in a familiar companionship. When every allow- 
ance has been made for what the exigencies of art 
required him to heighten or suppress, it is still impos- 
sible not to be convinced that the author is revealing 
himself much as he really was — in some of his weakness 
as well as in all his strength. The poem itself, by many 
an unconscious touch, does for his moral portraiture 
what the pencil of Giotto has done for the features of his 
face. The one likeness answers marvellously to the 
other; and, together, they have helped the world to 
recognise in him the great example of a man of genius 
who, though at first sight he may seem to be austere, is 
soon found to attract our. love by the depth of his feel- 
ings as much as he wins our admiration by the wealth of 
his fancy, and by the clearness of his judgment on every- 
thing concerned with the lives and destiny of men. His 
other writings in greater or less degree confirm the im- 
pression of Dante's character to be obtained from the 
Comedy, Some of them are partly autobiographical; 
and, studying as a whole all that is left to us of him, we 

b 
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can gain a general notion of the nature of his career — 
when he was bom and what was his condition in life ; 
his early loves and friendships; his studies, military 
service, and political aims ; his hopes and illusions, and 
the weary purgatory of his exile. 

To the knowledge of Dante's life and character 
which is thus to be acquired, the formal biographies of 
him have but little to add that is both trustworthy and 
of value. Something of course there is in the tradi- 
tional story of his life that has come down from his time 
with the seal of genuineness ; and something that has 
been ascertained by careful research among Florentine 
and other documents. But when all that old and 
modem Lives have to tell us has been siAed, the addi- 
tional facts regarding him are found to be but few; such 
at least as are beyond dispute. Boccaccio, his earliest 
biographer, swells out his Ldfe^ as the earlier com- 
mentators on the Comedy do their notes, with what are 
plainly but legendary amplifications of hints supplied 
by Dante's own words ; while more recent and critical 
writers succeed with infinite pains in little beyond 
establishing, each to his own satisfaction, what was the 
order of publication of the poet's works, where he may 
have travelled to, and when and for how long a time 
he may have had this or that great lord for a patron. 

A very few pages would therefore be enough to tell the 
events of Dante's life as far as they are certainly known. 
But, to be of use as an introduction to the study of his 
great poem, any biographical sketch must contain some 
account — more or less full— of Florentine affiEiirs before 
and during his lifetime ; for among the actors in these 
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are to be found many of the persons of the Comedy. 
In reading the poem we are never suffered for long 
to forget his exile. From one point of view it is an 
appeal to future ages from Florentine injustice and 
ingratitude ; from another, it is a long and passionate 
plea with his native town to shake her in her stubborn 
cruelty. In spite of the worst she can do against him 
he remains no less her son. In the early copies of it, 
the Comedy is well described as the work of Dante 
Altghieri, the Florentine ; since not only does he people 
the other worid by preference with Florentines, but it 
is to Florence that, even when his words are bitter 
against her, his heart is always feeling back. Among 
the glories of Paradise he loves to let his memory rest 
-on the church in which he was baptized and the streets 
he used to tread. He takes pleasure in her stones; 
and with her towers and palaces Florence stands for 
the unchanging background to the changing scenes of 
his mystical pilgrimage. 

The history of Florence during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries agrees in general outline with that 
of most of its neighbours. At the beginning of the 
period it was a place of but little importance, ranking 
far below Pisa both in wealth and political influence. 
Though retaining the names and forms of municipal 
government, inherited from early times, it was in reality 
possessed of no effective control over its own affairs, and 
was subject to its feudal superior almost as completely 
as was ever any German village planted in the shadow of 
a castle. To Florence, as to many a city of Northern 
and Central Italy, the first opportunity of winning 
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freedom came with the contest between Emperor and 
Pope in the time of Hildebrand. In this quarrel the 
Church found its best ally in Matilda, Countess of 
Tuscany. She, to secure the goodwill of her subjects as 
against the Emperor, yielded first one and then another 
of her rights in Florence, generally by way of a pious 
gift — ^an endowment for a religious house or an increase 
pf jurisdiction to the bishop — these concessions, how- 
ever veiled, being in effect so many additions to the 
resources and liberties of the townsmen. She made 
Rome her heir, and then Florence was able to play off 
the Papal against the Imperial claims, yielding a kind 
of barren homage to both Emperor and Pope, and only 
studious to complete a virtual independence of both. 
Florence had been Matilda's favourite place of resi- 
dence; and, benefiting largely as it did by her easy 
rule, it is no wonder that her name should have been 
cherished by the Florentines for ages afler as a house- 
hold word.^ Nor is the greatest Florentine unmindful 
of her. Foe of the Empire though she was, he only 
remembers her piety ; and it is by Matilda, as repre- 
senting the active religious life, that Dante is ushered 
into the presence of Beatrice in the Earthly Paradise.^ 

* Matilda died in 1115. The name Tessa, the contraction of 
Contessa, wa$ stiU, long after her time, sometimes given to Flor- 
entine girls. See Perrens, Histoire de Florence^ vol. i. p. 126. 

' Whether by Matilda the great Countess is meant has been 
eagerly disputed, and many of the best critics — such as Witte and 
Scartazzini — ^prefer to find in her one of the ladies of the Vita 
Nuava, In spite of their pains it seems as if more can be said 
for the great Matilda than for any other. The one strong argu- 
ment against her is, that while she died old, in the poem she 
appears as young. 
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It was a true instinct which led Florence and other 
cities to side rather with the Pope than with the Emperor 
in the long-continued struggle between them for pre- 
dominance in Italy. With the Pope for overlord they 
would at least have a master who was an Italian, and one 
whO| his title being imperfect, would in his own interest 
be led to treat them with indulgence ; while, in the per- 
manent triumph of the Emperor, Italy must have 
become subject and tributary to Germany, and would 
have seen new estates carved out of her fertile soil for 
members of the German garrison. The danger was 
brought home to many of the youthful commonwealths 
during the eventful reign of Frederick Barbarossa 
(1153-1190). Strong in Germany beyond most of his 
predecessors, that monarch ascended the throne with 
high prerogative views, in which he was confirmed by 
the slavish doctrine of some of the new civilians. Ac- 
cording to these there could be only one master in the 
world ; as far as regarded the things of time, but one 
source of authority in Christendom. They maintained 
everything to be the Emperor's that he chose to take. 
When he descended into Italy to enforce his claims, the 
cities of the Lombard League met him in open battle. 
Those of Tuscany, and especially Florence, bent before 
the blast, temporising as long as they were able, and 
making the best terms they could when the choice lay 
between submission and open revolt. Even Florence, 
it is true, strong in her allies, did once take arms 
against an Imperial lieutenant ; but as a rule she never 
refused obedience in words, and never yielded it in 
iact beyond what could not be helped. In her pursuit 
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of advantages, skilfully using every opportunity, and 
steadfast of aim even when most she appeared to 
waver, she displayed something of the same address 
that was long to be noted as a trait in the character 
of the individual Florentine. 

The storm was weathered, although not wholly without 
loss. When, towards the close of his life, and after he 
had broken his strength against the obstinate patriotism 
of Lombardy, Frederick visited Florence in 1185, it was 
as a master justly displeased with servants who, while 
they had not openly rebelled against him, had yet proved 
eminently unprofitable, and whom he was concerned to 
punish if not to destroy. On the complaint of t^e 
neighbouring nobles, that they were oppressed and had 
been plundered by the city, he gave orders for the 
restoration to them of their lands and castles. This 
accomplished, all the territory left to Florence was a 
narrow belt around the walls. Villani even says that 
for the four years during which Frederick still lived the 
Commonwealth was wholly landless. And here, rather 
than lose ourselves among the endless treaties, leagues, 
and campaigns which fill so many pages of the chronicles, 
it may be worth while shortly to glance at the constitution 
of Florentine society, and especially at the place held in 
it by the class which found its protector in Barbarossa. 

Much about the time at which the Commonwealth was 
relieved of its feudal trammels, as a result of the favour 
or the necessities of Matilda, it was beginning to extend 
its commerce and increase its industry. Starting some- 
what late on the career on which Venice, Genoa, and 
Pisa were already far advanced, Florence was as if 
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strenuous to make up for lost time, and soon displayed 
a rare comprehension of the nature of the enterprise. 
It may be questioned if ever, tmtil quite modem times, 
there has been anywhere so clear an understanding of 
the truth that public wellbeing is the sum of private 
prosperity, or such an enlightened perception of what 
tends to economical progress. Florence had no special 
command of raw material for her manufactures, no sea- 
port of her own, and no monopoly unless in the natural 
genius of her people. She could therefore thrive only 
by dint of holding open her communications with the 
world at laiige, and grudged no pains either of war or 
diplomacy to keep at Pisa a free way out and in for 
her merchandise. Already in the twelfth century she 
received through that port the rough woollens of 
Flanders, which, after being skilfully dressed and dyed, 
were sent out at great profit to every market of Europe. 
At a somewhat later period the Florentines were to give 
as strong a proof of their financial capacity as this was 
of their industrial. It was they who first conducted a 
laige business in bills of exchange, and who first struck 
a gold coin which, being kept of invariable purity, 
passed current in every land where men bought and 
sold— even in countries where the very name of 
Florence was unknown.^ 

In a community thus devoted to industry and com- 
merce, it was natural that a great place should be filled 
by merchants. These were divided into six guilds, the 
members of which, with the notaries and lawyers, who 
composed a seventh, formed the true body of the 

. * See note on Inferno xxx. 73. 
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citizens. Originally the consuls of these guilds were 
the only elected officials in the city, and in the early 
days of its liberty they were even charged with political 
duties, and are found, for example, signing a treaty of 
peace with a neighbouring state. In the fully developed 
commune it was only the wealthier citizens — the mem- 
bers, we may assume, of these guilds — who, along with 
the nobles,^ were eligible for and had the right of electing 
to the public offices. Below them was the great body 
of the people ; all, that is, of servile condition or engaged 
in the meaner kinds of business. From one point of 
view, the liberties of the citizens were only their privil^es. 
But although the labourers and humbler tradesmen 
were without franchises, their interests were not there- 
fdre neglected, being bound up with those of the one or 
two thousand citizens who shared with the patricians 
the control of public affairs. 

There were two classes of nobles with whom Florence 
had to reckon as she awoke to life — those within the 
walls, and those settled in the neighbouring country. 
In later times it was a favourite boast among the noble 
citizens — a boast indulged in by Dante — that they were 
descended from ancient Roman settlers on the banks 
of the Amo. A safer boast would in many cases have 
been that their ancestors had come to Italy in the train 
of Otho and other conquering Emperors. Though 
settled in the city, in some cases for generations, the 
patrician families were not altogether of it, being 
distinguished from the other citizens, if not always by 

^ It might, perhaps, be more correct to say that to some offices 
the nobles were eligible, but did not elect . 
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the possession of ancestral landward estates, at least by 
their delight in war and contempt for honest industry. 
But with the faults of a noble class they had many of 
its good qualities. Of these the Republic suffered them 
to make full proof, allowing them to lead in war and 
hold dvil offices out of all proportion to their numbers. 
Like the city itself, the nobles in the country luround 
had been feudally subject to the Marquis of Tuscany. 
After Matilda's death they claimed to hold direct from 
the Empire ; which meant in practice to be above all 
law. They exercised absolute jurisdiction over their 
serfs and dependants, and, when favoured by the situa- 
tion of their castles, took toll, like the robber barons of 
Germany, of the goods which passed beneath their walls. 
Already they had proved to be thorns in the side of the 
industrious burghers; but at the beginning of the 
twelfth century their neighbourhood became intoler- 
able, and for a couple of generations the chief political 
work of Florence was to bring them to reason. Those 
whose lands came up almost to the dty gates were first 
dealt with, and then in a widening circle the country 
was cleared of the pest Year after year, when the days 
were lengthening out in spring, the roughly organised 
city militia was mustered, war was declared against 
some specially obnoxious noble and his fortress was 
tajcen by surprise, or, failing that, was subjected to a 
siege. In the absence of a more definite grievance, it 
was enough to declare his castle dangerously near the 
dty. These expeditions were led by the nobles who 
were already citizens, while the country neighbours of 
the victim looked on with indifference, or even helped 
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to waste the lands or force the stronghold of a rival. 
The castle once taken, it was either levelled with the 
ground, or was restored to the owner on condition of 
his yielding service to the Republic. And, both by way 
of securing a hold upon an unwilling vassal and of 
adding a wealthy house and some strong arms to the 
Commonwealth, he was compelled, along with his family, 
to reside in Florence for a great part of every year. 

With a wider territory and an increasing commerce, 
it was natural for Florence to assume more and more 
the attitude of a sovereign state, ready, when need was, 
to impose its will upon its neighbours, or to join with 
them for the common defence of Tuscany. In the 
noble class and its retainers, recruited as has been 
described, it was possessed of a standing army which, 
whether from love of adventure or greed of plunder, 
was never so well pleased as when in active employ- 
ment Not that the commons left the fighting wholly to 
the men of family, foi: they too, at the summons of the 
war-bell, had to arm for the field ; but at the best they 
did it from a sense of duty, and, without the aid of pro- 
fessional men-at-arms, they must have failed more fre- 
quently in their enterprises, or at any rate have had to 
endure a greatly prolonged absence from their counters 
and workshops. And yet, esteem this advantage as highly 
as we will, Rorence surely lost more than it gained by 
compellmg the crowd of idle gentlemen to come within 
its walls* In the course of time some of them indeed 
condescended to engage in trade — ^sank, as the phrase 
went, into the ranks of the Popolani^ or mere wealthy 
citizens ; but the great body of them, while their landed 
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property was being largely increased in value in con- 
sequence of the general prosperity, held themselves 
haugh&y aloof from honest industry in every form* 
Each £amilyi or rather each clan of them, lived apart 
in its own group of houses, from among which towers 
shot alc^ for scores of yards into the air, dominat- 
ing the humbler dwellings of the common burghers. 
These, idienever they came to the front for a time in 
the government, were used to decree that all private 
towers were to^be lopped down to within a certain 
distance from the ground. 

It is a favourite exercise of Villani and other his* 
torians to trace the troubles and revolutions in the state 
of Florence to chance quarrels between noble families, 
arising from an angry word or a broken troth. Here, 
they tell, was sown the seed of the Guelf and Ghibeline 
wars in Florence ; and here that of the feuds of Black 
and White. Such quaziels and party names were symp- 
toms and nothing more. The enduring source of trouble 
was the presence within the city of a powerful idle class, 
constantly eager to recover die privilege it had lost, 
and to secure itself by every available means, includ- 
ing that of outside help, in the possession of what it 
still retained; which chafed against the curbs put upon 
its lawlessness, and whose ambitions were all opposed 
to the general interest The citizens, for their part, had 
nothing better to hope for than that Italy should be 
left to the Italians, Florence to the Florentines. On 
the occasion of the celebrated Buondelmonti feud 
(1215), some of the nobles definitely went over to the 
side of the people, either because they judged it likely 
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to win in the long-run, or impelled unconsciously by 
the forces that in every society divide ambitious men 
into two camps, and in one form or another develop 
party strife. They who made a profession of popular 
S3anpathy did it with a view of using rather than of 
helping the people at large. Both of the noble parties 
held the same end in sight— control of the Common- 
wealth ; and this would be worth the more the fewer 
there were to share it The faction irreconcilable 
with the Republic on any terms includtd many of the 
oldest and proudest houses. Their hope lay in the 
advent of a strong Emperor, who should depute to them 
his rights over the money-getting, low-bom crowd 

n. 

The opportunity of this class might seem to have 
come when the Hohenstaufen Frederick ii., grandson of 
Barbarossa, ascended the throne, and still more when, 
on attaining full age, he claimed the whole of the 
Peninsula as his family inheritance. Other Emperors 
had withstood the Papal claims, but none had ever 
proved an antagonist like Frederick. His quarrel 
seemed indeed to be with the Church itself, with its 
doctrines and morals as well as with the ambition of 
churchmen ; and he offered the strange spectacle of a 
Roman Emperor — one of the twin lights in the Chris- 
tian firmament — whose favour was less easily won by 
Christian piety, however eminent, than by the learning 
of the Arab or the Jew. When compelled at last to 
fulfil a promise extorted from him of conducting a 
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crusade to the Holy land, he scandalised Christendom 
by making friends of the Sultan, and by using his 
presence in the East, not for the deliverance of the 
Sepulchre, but for the furtherance of learning and com- 
merce. Thrice excommunicated, he had his revenge 
by proving with how little concern the heaviest anathe- 
mas of the Church could be met by one who was 
armed in unbeliefl Literature, art, and manners were 
sedulously cultivated in his Sicilian court, and among 
the able ministers whom he selected or formed, the 
modem idea of the State may be said to have had its 
birth. Free thinker and free liver, poet, warrior, and 
statesman, he stood forward against the sombre back- 
ground of the Middle Ages a figure in every respect 
so brilliant and original as well to earn from his con- 
temporaries the tide of the Wonder of the World. 

On the goodwill of Italians Frederick had the claim 
of being the most Italian of all the Emperors since the 
revival of the Western Empire, and the only one of 
them whose throne was permanendy set on Italian soiL 
Yet he never won the popular heart. To the common 
min/d he always appeared as something outlandish and 
terrible — as the man who had driven a profitable but 
impious trade in the Sultan's land. Dante, in his 
childhood, must have heard many a tale of him ; and 
we find him keenly interested in the character of the 
Emperor who came nearest to uniting Italy into a 
great nation, in whose court there had been a welcome 
for ^vei^ man of intellect, and in whom a great original 
poet would have found a willing and munificent 
patron. In the Ifrfemo^ by the mouth of Pier delle 
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Vigne, the Imperial Chancellor, he pronounces Frederick 
to have been worthy of all honour ; ^ yet justice requires 
him to lodge this flower of kings in the burning tomb 
of the Epicureans, as having been guilty of the arch- 
heresy of denying the moral government of the world, 
and holding that with the death of the body all is 
ended' It was a heresy fostered by the lives of many 
churchmen, high and low; but the example of Frederick 
encouraged the profession of it by nobles and learned 
laymen. On Frederick's character there was a still 
darker stain than this of religious indifference — that of 
cold-blooded cruelty. Even in an age which had pro- 
duced Ezzelino Romano, the Emperor's cloaks of lead 
were renowned as the highest refinement in torture.' 
But, with all his genius, and his want of scruple in 
the choice of means, he built nothing politically that 
was not ere his death crumbling to dust. His enduring 
work was that of an intellectual reformer under whose 
protection and with whose personal help his native 
language was refined, Europe was enriched with a 
learning new to it or long forgotten, and the minds of 
men, as they lost their blind reverence for Rome, were 
prepared for a freer treatment of all the questions with 
which religion deals. He was thus in some respects a 
precursor of Dante. 

More than once in the course of Frederick's career 
it seemed as if he might become master of Tuscany 
in fact as well as in name, had Florence only been 
as well affected to him as were Siena and Pisa. 
But already, as has been said, the popular interest 

* Inf. xiii. 75. « /«/. X. 119. » Inf. xxiii. 66. 
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had been strengthened by accessions from among 
the nobles. Others of them, without descending 
into the ranks of the citizens, had set their hopes 
on being the first in a commonwealth rather than 
privates in the Imperial garrison. These men, with 
their restless and narrow ambitions, were as danger- 
ous to have for allies as for foes, but by throwing their 
weight into the popular scale they at least served to 
hold the Imperialist magnates in check, and estaUished 
something like a balance in the fighting power of 
Florence ; and so, as in .the days of Barbaxossa, the 
city was preserved from taking a side too strongly. The 
hearts of the Florentine traders were in their own afEurs 
— ^in extending their commerce and increasing their 
territory and influence in landward Tuscany. As 
regarded the general politics of Italy, their sympathy 
was still with the Roman See ; but it was a sympathy 
without devotion or gratitude. For refusing to join in 
the crusade of 1338 the town was placed under inter- 
dict by Gregory ix« The Emperor meanwhile was ac- 
kno^edged as its lawful overlord, and his vicar received 
something more than nominal obedience, the choice of 
the chief magistrates being made subject to his approval. 
Yet with all this, and although his party was powerful 
in the city, it was but a grudging service that was yielded 
to Frederick More than once fines were levied on the 
Florentines; and worse punishments were threatened 
for their persevering and active enmity to Siena, now 
dominated by its nobles and held in the Imperial 
interest Volunteers from Florence might join the 
Emperor in his Lombard campaigns ; but they were left 
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equally free by the Commonwealth to join the other 
side. At last, when he was growing old, and when 
like his grandfather he had been foiled by the stubborn 
Lombards, he turned on the Florentines as an easier 
prey, and sent word to the nobles of his party to seize 
the city. For months the streets were tilled with battle. 
In January 1248, Frederick of Andoch, the natural 
son of the Emperor, entered Florence with some squa- 
drons of men-at-arms, and a few days later the nobles 
that had fought on the popular side were driven into 
banishment This is known in the Florentine annals 
as the first dispersion of the Guelfs. 

Long before they were adopted in Italy, the names of 
Guelf and Ghibeline had been employed in Germany 
to mark the partisans of the Bavarian Welf and of the 
Hohenstaufen lords of Waiblingen. On Italian soil 
they received an extended meaning : Ghibeline stood for 
Imperialist ; Guelf for anti-Imperialist, Papalist, or simply 
Nationalist When the names began to be freely used 
in Florence, which was towards the close of Frederick's 
reign and about a century after their first invention, 
they denoted no new start in politics, but only supplied 
a nomenclature for parties already in existence. As 
far as Florence was concerned, the designations were 
the more convenient that they were not too closely 
descriptive. The Ghibeline was the Emperor's man, 
when it served his purpose to be so ; while the Guelf, 
constant only in his enmity to the Ghibelines, was free 
to think of the Pope as he chose, and to serve him no 
more than he wished or needed to. Ultimately, indeed, 
all Florence may be said to have become Guelf. To 
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b^^ with, tbe name distmguished the noUes who 
sought alliance with the citizens, frmn the nobles who 
looked on these as they might have done on serfs newly 
thriven into wealth. Each party was to come up in 
turn. Within a period of twenty years each was twice 
driven into banishment, a measure always accompanied 
with decrees of confiscation and the levelling of private 
strongholds in Florence. The exiles kept well together, 
retreating, as it were in the order of war, to camps of 
observation they found ready prepared for them in the 
nearest cities and fortresses held by those of their own 
way of thinking. All their wits were then bent on 
how, by dint of some fighting and much diplomacy, 
they might shake the strength and undermine the credit 
of their successful rivals in the city, and secure their 
own return in triumph. It was an art they were proud 
to be adepts in.^ 

In a rapid sketch like this it would be impossible to 
tell half the changes made on the constituticm of 
Florence during the second part of the thirteenth 
century. Dante in a well-known passage reproaches 
Florence with the political restlessness which afiUcted 
her like a disease. Laws, he says, made in October 
were fallen into desuetude ere mid-November.' And 
yet it may be that in this constant readiness to change, 
lies the best proof of the political capacity of the 
Florentines. It was to meet new necessities that they 
made provision of new laws. Especial watchfulness was 
called for against the encroachments of the grandees, 
whose constant tendency — whatever their party name 

* Inf, X. 51. * Parg, vi. 144. 
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*-was to weaken legal authorityy and play the part of 
lords and masters of the dtisens. But these were no 
mere weavers and quill-drivers to be plundered at will 
Even before the return of the Guelfs, banished in 1248, 
the citizens, taking advantage of a check suffered in the 
field by the dominant Ghibdines, had begun to recast 
>the constitution in a popular sense, and to organise the 
townsmen at a militia on a permanent footing. When, 
on the death of Frederick in 1350, the Imperialist 
nobles were left without foreign aid, there began a 
period of ten years, fevounibly known in Florentine 
history as the Government of the Prima Popalo or 
Popolo VecMa ; that is, of the true body of the citizens, 
commoners possessed of franchises, as distinguished 
from the nobles above them and the multitude below. 
For it is never to be forgotten that Florence, like 
Athens, and like the other Italian Republics, was fiur 
from being a true democracy. The time was yet to 
come, and it was not far distant, when the ranks of 
citizenship were to be more widely opened than now to 
those below, and more closely shut to those above. In 
the meantime the comparatively small number of wealthy 
citizens who legally composed the ' People * made good 
use of their ten* years of breathing-time, entering on 
commercial treaties and widening the possessions of 
the Commonwealth, now by war, and now by shrewd 
baigains with great baron& To balance the influence 
of the Podesta, who had hitherto been the one great 
officer of State-^criminal judge, civil governor, and 
commander-in-chief all in one — they created the office 
of Captain of the People. The office of Podesta was 
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not peculiar to Florence. Theret as in other ctties» in 
Older to secure his impartiality^ it was provided that 
he should be a foreigner, and hold office only for six 
months. But he was also required to be of gentle 
Urtfa ; and his councils were so composed that, like his 
own^ their sympathies were usually with the nobles. 
The Captain of Ae People was therefore created partly 
as a tribune for the protection of the popular rights, 
and partly to act as permanent head of the popular 
forces. like the Podesta, he had two councils assigned 
to him; but these were strictly representative of the 
dtisensy and sat to control his conduct as wdl as to 
lend to his action the weight of public opinion. 

Such of the Ghibelines as had not been banished 
fipom Florence on the death of Fredericki lived there 
on sufferance, as it were, and under a rigid supervision. 
Once more they were to find a patron and ally in a 
member of the great house of Hohenstaufen ; and with 
his aid they were again for a few years to become 
supreme in Florence, and to prove by their abuse of 
power how well justified was the mistrust the people 
had of them. In many ways Manfired, one of Fre* 
derick's bastards, was a worthy son of his fiather. Like 
him he was endowed with great personal charm, and 
was enamoured of all that opened new regions to 
intellectual curiosity or gave refinement to sensual 
pleasure. In his public as well as in his private 
behaviour, he was reckless of what the Church and its 
doctrines might promise or threaten; and equally so, 
his enemies declared, of the dictates of common 
humanity. Hostile eyes detected in the green clothes 
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which were his favourite dress a secret attachment to 
Islam; and hostile tongues charged him with the 
murder of a father and of a brother, and the attempted 
murder of a nephew. His ambition did not aim at 
the Empire, but only at being King of Sicily and 
Naples, lands which the Hohenstaufens daimed ^& their 
own through the Norman mother of F^rederick. Of 
these kingdoms he was actual ruler, even while his 
legitimate brother Conrad lived. On the death of 
that prince he brushed aside the claims of Conradin, 
his nephew, and bid boldly for recognition by the 
Pope, who claimed to be overlord of the southern 
kingdoms — ^a recognition refused, or given only to be 
immediately withdrawn. In the eyes of Rome ke was 
no more than Prince of Tarentum, but by arms and 
policy he won what seemed a firm footing in the South ; 
and eight years after the rule of the Popolo Veuhid 
began in Florence he was the acknowledged patron of 
all in Italy who had been Imperialist — ^for the Imperial 
throne was now practically vacant And Manfred 
was trusted all the more that he cared nothing for 
Germany, and stood out even more purely an Italian 
monarch than his father had ever beea The Ghibe- 
lines of Florence looked to him to free them of the 
yoke under which they groaned. 

When it was discovered that they were treating with 
Manfred, there was an outburst of popular wrath 
against the disaffected nobles. Some of them were 
seized and put to death, a fate shared by the Abbot of 
Vallombrosa, whom neither his priestly office nor his 
rank as Papal Legate availed to save from torture and 
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a shamefiil end^ Well accustomed as was the age to 
violence and cruelty, it was shocked at this free disposal 
of a great ecclesiastic by a mercantile community ; and 
even to the Guelf chronicler Villani the terrible defeat 
of Montaperti seemed no more than a just vengeance 
token by Heaven upon a crime so heinous.* In the 
meantime the city was laid under interdict, and thos^ 
concerned in the Abbot's death were excommunicated ; 
while the Ghibelines, taking refuge in Siena» began to 
plot and scheme with the greater spirit against foes 
who, in the very face of a grave peril, had offended in 
the Pope their strongest natural ally. 

The leader of the exiles was Farinata, one of the 
Uberti, a family which, so long ago as 1180, had raised 
a dvil war to force their way into the consulship. Ever 
since, they had been the most powerful, perhaps, and 
certainly the most restless, clan in Florence, rich in men 
of: strong characteri fiercely tenacious of their purpose. 
Such was Farinata. To the Florentines of a later age 
he was to stand for the type of the great Ghibeline 
gentleman, haughty as Lucifer, a Christian in name 
though scarcely by profession, and yet almost beloved 
for his frank excess of pride. It detracted nothing 

* Dante sets the Abbot among the traitors hi Inferno, and aajs 
scornfiilly of him that his throat was cnt at Florenoe (Inf. xxxii 
119). 

* Villani throws doubt on the guilt of the Abbot. There were 
some cases of churchmen being Ghibelines, as for instance that 
of the Cardinal Ubaldini (Inf x, 120). Twenty years before the 
Abbot's death the General of the Franciscans had been jeered at 
in the streets of Florence for turning his coat and joining the 
Emperor. On the other hand, many civilians were to be found 
among the Guel&. 
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from the grandeur of his character, in the judgment of 
his countrymen, that he could be cunning as well as 
brave. Manfred was coy to afford help to the Tuscan 
Ghibelines, standing out for an exorbitant price for the 
loan of his men-at-arms ; and to Farinata was attributed 
the device by which his point of honour was effectually 
touched^ When at last a reinforcement of eight 
hundred cavalry entered Siena, the exiles and their 
allies felt themselves more than a match for the militia 
of Florence, and set themselves to decoy it into the 
field Earlier in the same year the Florentines had 
encamped before Siena, and sought in vain to bring 
on a general engagement They were now misled by 
false messengers, primed by Farinata, into a belief that 
the Sienese, weary of the arrogance of Provensano 
Salvani,' then all-powerful in Siena, were ready to 
betray a gate to them. In vain did Tegghiaio Aldih 
brandi,* one of the Guelf nobles, counsel delay till the 
German men-at-arms, wearied with waiting on and 
perhaps dissatisfied with their wages, should be recalled 
by Manfred A march in fiill strength upon the hostile 
city was resolved on by the eager townsmen. 

1 Manfred, sajt John VilUmi (Crvmhi, tL 74 and 75), at 
fint acnt only a hondfed men. Having by Farinata's advice been 
fiUed with wine before a wtinniah in which they were indaced to 
engage, they were easily cat in pieces by the Florentines; and 
the royal standard was dragged in the dust The trath of the 
story matten less than that it was believed in Florence. 

* Provenano is found by Dante in Puigatoiy, which he has 
been admitted to, in spite of his sins, becanse of his stlf-iacfifjffing 
devotion to a friend (Purg* zi. lai). 

' For this good advice he gets a word <^ praise in Inferno (Itif. 
xvL 43). 
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The battle of Montapeiti was fought in September 
ia6oy among the earthy hills washed by the Arbia and 
its tributary rivulets, a few miles to the east of Siena. 
It marked the dose of the rule of the Popdo VecMo. 
nil then no such disastrous day had come to Florence ; 
and the defeat was all the more intolerable that it was 
counted for a victory to Siena. Yet the battle was far 
fiom being a test of the strength of the two rival cities 
Out of the thirty thousand foot in the Guelf army» 
there were only about five thousand Florentines. In 
tte host which poured out on them from Siena, beside 
the militia of that city and the Florentine exiles, were 
included the Ghibelines of Arezzo, the retainers of 
great lords still unsubdued by any city, and, above all, 
the German men-at-arms of Manfred.^ But the worst 
enemies of Florence were the traitors in her own ranks. 
She bore it long in mind that it was her merchants 
and handicraftsmen who stood stubbornly at bay, and 
tinged the Arbia red with their life-Uood; while it 
was among the men of high d^ree that the traitors 
were found. On one of them, Bocca degli Abati, who 
struck off the right hand of the standard-bearer of the 
cavahy, and so helped on the confiision and the rout, 
Dante takes vengeance in his pitiless verse.' 

The fortifications of Florence had been recently 
completed and strengthened, and it was capable of a 
long defence. But the spirit of the people was broken 

* Tliese meirenarifii thovah called Gennans, were of wiovs 
noes. There were even Greeki and Saraoeni among them* The 
miztare corresponded with the motley civilisation of Manfred's 
conrt 

« Inf, xudi. 79. 
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for the time, and the conquerors found the gates open. 
Then it was that Farinata almost atoned for any wrong 
he ever did his native town, by withstanding a proposal 
made by the Ghibelines of the rival Tuscan cities, that 
Florence should be destroyed, and Empoli advanced 
to fill her room. ' Alone, with open fece I drfended 
her,' Dante makes him say. ^ But the wonder would 
rather be if he had voted to destroy a city of which he 
was about to be one of the tjnrants. Florence had now 
a fuller experience than ever of die oppression which it 
was in the character of the Ghibelines to exercise. A 
rich booty lay ready to their hands; for in the panic after 
Montaperti crowds of the best in Florence had ded, 
leaving all behind them except their wives and children, 
whom they would not trust to the cruel mercy of the 
victors. It was in this exile that for the first time 
the industrious citizen was associated with the Guelf 
noble. From Lucca, not powerfiil enough to grant 
them protection for long, they were driven to Bologna^ 
suffering terribly on the passage of the Apennines from 
cold and want of food, but safe when the mountains 
lay between them and the Val d'Amo. While the 
nobles and young men with a taste for fighting found 
their livelihood in service against the Lombard Ghibe- 
lines, the more sober-minded scattered themselves to 
seek out their commercial correspondents and increase 
their acquaintance with the markets of Europe. When 
at length the way was open for them to return home, 
they came back educated by travel, as men must always 
be who travel for a purpose ; and from this second exile 

» /«/. X. 93. 
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of the. Guelfi dates a vast' extension of the oommeice 
of Floiience. 

Their retuni was a froitof the policy followed by the 
Papal Court The interests of both were the samel 
The Roiinn See could have as little independence of 
action: while a hostile monarch was possessed of the 
southern Idigdomsy as the peo{^ of Florence could 
have freedom while the Ghibeline nobility had for patron 
a military prince, to whom their gates lay open by way 
of Siena and Pisa. To Sicily and Naples the Pope laid 
claim by an alternative title — they were either dependent 
on the See of Rome, or, if they were Imperial fiefs, then, 
in &e vacancy of the Empire, the Pope, as the only head 
of Christendom, had a right to dispose of them as he 
would. A champion was needed to maintain the 
claim, and at length the inan was found in Charles of 
Anjou, biother of St Louis* This was a prince of in- 
tellectuai powers far beyond the common, of untiring 
industry te attuvs, pious,. ' chaste as a monk,' and cold- 
hesffted as a usurer ; gifted with all the qualities, in 
short,. that make a man feared and well served, and 
with none that make him beloved. He was not one 
to risk failure for want of deliberation and foresight, and 
his measures were taken with such prudence that by 
the time he ianded in Italy his victory was almost 
assured. He found his enemy at Benevento, in the 
Neapolitan territory (February 1266). In order to get 
time for reinforcements to come up, Manfred sought 
to enter into negotiations ; but Charles was ready, and 
knew his advantage. He answered with the splendid 
confidence of a man sure of a heavenly if he missed an 
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earthly triumph* ' Go tell the Sultan of Lucera,'^ was 
his reply, ' that to-day I shall send him toHell, or he 
will send me to Faradiae;' Manfred was slain, and his 
hody, discovered only after long search, was denied 
Christian burial Yet, excommunicated though he was» 
«nd suspected of being at heart as much Mohammedan 
as Christiani he, as well as his great rival, is fovnd by 
Dante in Purgatory.* And, while the Christian poet 
pours his invective on the pious Charles,' he is at no 
pains to hide how pitiful appeared to him the fate of 
the frank and handsome Manfred, all whose followers 
adored him. He, as more than once it happens in the 
Omu^ to those whose memory is dear to the poct^ is 
saved fix>m Inferno by the fiction that in the hour of 
death he sent one thought heavenward— 'so wide is 
the embrace of infinite mercy.' ^ 

To Florence Charles proved a useftd if a greedy and 
exacting protector. Under his influence as Pacificator 
of Tuscany— ^an office created for him by the Pdpe-*the 
Ouelfs Ixrere enabled slowly to return from exile, and 
the GhibeUnes were gradually depressed into a oon- 
dition of dependence on llie goodwill of the dtisens 
over whom they had so lately domineered. Hence* 
forth fiuhue attended eveiy effort diey made to lift 
their heads. The stubbornly irreconcilable were 
banished or put to death. Elaborate provisions were 
enacted in obedience to the Pope's commands, by idiidi 

* Lttoera was a fortress which had been peopled with Samoens 
by Frederick. 
' Manfred, Purg. iii lis ; Charles, Pwrg. viL 113. 
» Puirg, xx. 67. * Pwrg, iii. 12a. 
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the rest were to be at peace with their old foes. Now 
they were to live in the eitji bat under disabilities as 
regarded eligibility to ofiBces; now they were to be re- 
presented in the public councils^ but so as to be abraiys 
in a mincMrity* The result of the measures taken, and 
of the natural drift of things, was that ere many more 
years had passed there were no avowed GUiibelines in 
Florence. 

One influence constantly at work in this direction 
was that of the Parte Gueffa^ a Florentine society 
fonned to guard the interests of the Guelfs, and which 
was possessed of the greater part of the Ghibeline 
property confiscated after the triumph of Charles had 
turned the balance of power in Italy. This oiganisation 
has been well described as a state within a state, and it 
seems as if the part it phiyed in the Florentine politics 
of this period were not yet fully known. This much 
seems sure, that the members of the Socie^ were 
mostly Guelf nobles ; that its power, derived frcnn the 
administmtion of vast wealth to a political end^ was so 
giieat that the Captain of the Parte Guelfa held a place 
ahnost on a level with that of the chief officials of the 
Commonwealth ; and that it made loans of ready money 
to Florence and the Pope, on condition of their being 
used to the damage of the Ghibelines.^ 

The Commonwealth, busy in resettling its govern* 
ment, was but slightly interested in much that went on 
around it The boy Conradin, grandson of Frederick, 

^ For an aocbont of the constitotion and activity of the Parte 
Gmdfd at a later period, see Perrens, Hist de Fhrencet ▼^l* l^* 
Pb 482. 
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nephew of Manfred, and in a sense the 'last of the 
Hohenstaufens, came to Italy to tneasui^e himself with 
Charles, and paid for his audacity upon the scaffold.^ 
Charles deputed Guy of Montfort, son of the great Earl 
Simon, to be his vicar in Florence.' The Pope smiled 
and frowned in turn on the Florentines, as their devo* 
tioo' to him waxed and waned; and so he. did on*^ his 
champion Charles, whose ambition was apt to outrun his 
piety. All this was of less importance to the Common- 
wealth than the promotion of its domestic interests. It 
saw with equanimity a check given to Charles by the 
election of a new Emperor in Rudolf of Hapsburg 
(1273), and a further check by the Sicilian Vespersi 
which lost him half his kingdom (1283). But Siena and 
Pisa, Arez£o, and even Pistoia, were the objects of a 
sleepless anxiety. Pisa was the chief source of danger^ 
being both from sentiment and interest stubbornly 
Ghibeline. - When at length its power was broken by 
Genoa, its great maritime rival, in the naval battle of 
Melom (1284), there was no longer any city in 
Tuscany to be compared for wealth and strengtfi with 
Florence. 



III. 

It was at this period that Dante, reaching the age 
of manhood, began to perform the duties that fell to 
him as a youthful citizen — duties which, till the age of 
thirty was reached, were chiefly those of military 
service. The family to which he belonged was a 

* Purg. XX. 68, 
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biancb of th^ fiOsei, who afe included by Villani in 
the earliest catalogue given by him of the gieat Floien- 
tine houses. Cacciaguida, one of the Eluei, bom in 
iio6^ married a daughter of &e Aldighieri, a family 
of Fenata. Their son wad christened Aldighiero, and 
this was adopted by the family as a surname, afterwards 
changed to AlighierL The son of Aldigfaiero was 
Bellindonei father of Aldigbiero ii., the father of Dante; 
It serves no purpose to fill a page of biography 
with genealogical details when the hero's couiise in life 
was in no way a£fected by the accident of who was his 
grandfather. In the case of Dante, his position in the 
State, his political creed, and his whole fashion of 
regarding life, were vitally influenced by the dicum* 
Stances of his birth. He knew that his genius, and 
his genius alone, was to procure him fame ; he declared 
a virtuous and gentle life to be the tnie proof of 
nobility: and yet his £amity pride is always breakinct 
throttghb In real life^ from his family's being decayed 
in wealth and fallen in consideration compared With 
its neighbours, he may have beeh led to put emphasis 
on hb assertion of gentility; and amid the poverty 
and humiliations of his exile he may have found a 
tonic in the thought that by birth, not to speak of other 
things, he was the equal of those who spumed him or 
coldly lent him aid. However this may be, there is 
a tacit claim of equality with them in the easy grace 
with which he encounters great nobles in the world of 
shades. The bent 6f his mind in relation to this 
subject is shown by such a touch as that when he 
esteems it among the glories of Francis of Assisi not to 
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have been ashamed of his base extraction. ^ In Paiadise 
he meets his great crusading ancestor Cacdaguida, and 
feigns contrition for the pleasure with which he listens 
to a declaration of the unmixed purity of their common 
blood' In Inferno he catches a glimpse, sudden an<i^ 
terrible, of a kinsman whose violent death had remained 
unavenged; and, for the nonce, the philosopher-poet 
is nothing but die member of an injured Florentine 
dan, and winces at the thought of a n^lected blood 
feud.' And when Farinata, the great Ghibeline^ and 
haughtiest of all the Florentines of the past generatioiii 
asks him, <Who were thine ancestors?' Dante says 
with a proud pretence of humility, ^ Anxious to obey, I 
hid nothing, but told him all he demanded.'^ 

Dante was bom in Florence in the May of 1165.' 
A brother of his &ther had been one of the guards of 
the Florentine Carocdo, or standard-bearing car, at the 
battle of Montaperti (ia6o). Whether Dante's father 
neoessarily shared in the exile of his party may be 
doubted. He is said— on slight authority — to have 
been a jurisconsult : there is no reason to suppose he 
was at Montaperti. It is difficult to believe that Flo- 
rence was quite emptied of its lawyers and merchants 
as a consequence of the Ghibeline victoiy. In any 
case, it is certain that while the fugitive Guelfs were 

^ Piarad. xL 89. > Parad. xvL 40, etc. * Inf, ndbc 31. 

^ Inf, X. 42. Though Dante was descended from nobles, his 
rank in Florence was not that of a noble or magnate, bat of a 
commoner. 

* The month ii indicated by Dante himself Parad. xziL iia 
The year has recently been disputed. For 1265 we have 
J. Villani and the earliest biographers ; and Dante's own expres- 
sion at the beginning of the Comedy is in favour of it. 
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moody aocompnied by their wives, and did not lettaro 
tiD xa67, we hare Dante's own word for it that he was 
bom in the great city by the Amo,^ and was baptised 
in the Baptistery, his beau'tiiiil St John's.' At the font 
he received the name of Durante, shortened, as he bore 
It, mto Dante. It is in this form that it finds a place 
m the Omidj^f once, and only once, written down of 
necesrity, tfie poet says— the necessity of being faithftil 
in the report of Beatrice's words : from the wider 
necesrity, we may assume, of imbedding in the woik it- 
self the name by which the author was commonly known, 
and by which he desired to be called for all time. 

When Dante was about ten years old he lost his 
father. Of his mother nothing but her Christian name 
of Bella is known. Neither of them is mentioned in 
the Comidyf nor indeed are his wife and children* 
Boccaccio describes the Alighieri as having been in 
easy though not in wealthy circumstances; and Leonardo 
Bruni, who in the fifteenth century sought out what he 
coold learn of Dante, sa3rs of him that he was possessed 
of a patrimony sufficient for an honourable livelihood 
That he was so might be inferred from the character 
of the education he received. His studies, wj% 
Boccaccio, were not directed to any object of worldly 
profit That there is no sign of their having been 
directed by churchmen tends to prove the existence 
in his native town of a class of cultivated lajrmen ; and 

1 Inf, xsiii. 95. 

* lirf* zix. 17 ; Parad, xxv. 9. * Purg, zxx. 55. 

4 Inf. viii. 45, where Virgil nys of Dante that blessed was she 
that bore him, can scarcely be regarded as an cxceptiott to this 
statement. 
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that there was such appears from the ease wkh which^ 
when, passing from boyhood to manhood, he felt a 
Craving for intellectual and congenial society, he found 
in nobles of the stamp of Guido Cavalcanti men like- 
minded with himself It was indeed impossible but 
that the revival of the study of the civil law, the 
importation of new learning from the East, and the 
sceptical spirit fostered in Italy by the influence of 
Fr^erick ii. and his court, should all have told on the 
keen-witted Florentines, of whom a great proportion — 
^ven of the common people— could read; while the 
class with leisure had every opportunity of knowing 
what was going on in the world ^ Heresy, the rough 
word for intellectual life as Well as for religious aspira- 
tion, had found in Florence a congenial soiL' In the 
thirteenth century, which modem ignorance loves to 
reckon as having befen in a special sense an age of 
faith, there were many Florentines who, in spite of 
their outward conformity, had drifted as far ixom 
spiritual allegiance to the Church as the furthest 
point reached by any of their descendants who some 
two ages later belonged to the school of Florentine 
Platonists. 
Chief among these free-thinkers, and, sooth to say, 

* In 1326, out of a population of ninety thousand, from eight to 
ten thousand children were being taught to read ; and from five 
to six hundred were being taught grammar and logic in four high 
schools. There was not in Dante's time, or till much later, a 
University in Florence. See J. Villani, zi 94, and Burckhardty 
Cultur der Renaissance^ voL i. p. 76. 

* For an interesting account of Heresy in Florence from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, see Perrens, Hist^ de Florence^ 
voL L livre ii. chap. iii. 
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fiee-livers — ^though in this respect they were less dis- 
dnguis h ed from the orthodox — ^was Brunetto Latinif for 
some time Secretary to the Republic, and the foremost 
Italian man of letters of his day. Meagre though his 
greatest work, the Tesaro^ or Trtamrti must seem to 
any one who now glances over its pages, to his con- 
tempoxaries it answered the promise of its title and 
stood for a magazine of almost complete information 
in the domains of natural history, ethics, and politics. 
It was written in French, as being a more agreeable 
language than Italian; and was composed, there is 
reason to believe^ while Latini lived in Paris as an 
exiled Guelf after Montaperti. His Tesaretto^ or LUtU 
Tnasure^ a poem in jingling eij^t-syllabled Italian 
verse, has been thought by some to have supplied bints 
to Dante for the Qmeiy.^ By neither of these works 
is he evinced a man of strong inteUect, or even of good 
taste. Yet there is the testimony of Villani that he did 
much to refine the language of his contemporaries, and 
to apply fixed principles to the conduct of State afiairs.^ 
Dante meets him in Inferno, and hails him as his in- 
tellectual father — as the master who taught him from 
day to day how fame is to. be won.'' But it b too much 
to infer from these words that Latini served as his 
teacher, in the common sense of the word. It is true 
they imply an intimacy between the vetemn scholar 

^ It opens with Bninetto's being lost in the forest of Ronces- 
TsUes, uid there are some other featares of re8emb]ance--«U on 
the surface-— between his experience and Dante's. 

• G. Villani, riU. la Utini died in 1294. ViUani gives the 
old scholar a very bad moral character. 

» In/, XV. 84. 

d 
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and his young townsman ; but the closeness of their 
intercourse is perhaps best accounted for by supposing 
that Latini had been acquainted with Dante's father, 
and by the great promise of Dante's boyhood was led 
to take a warm interest in his intellectual development 
Their intimacy, to judge from the tone of their ccm- 
versation down in Inferno, had lasted till Latini's 
death. But no tender reminiscence of the days they 
spent together avails to save him from condemnation 
at the hands of his severe discifde. By the muiners 
of Brunette, and the Epicurean heresies of others of 
his friends, Dante, we may be sure, was never infected 
or defiled. 

Dante describes himself as having begun the serious 
study of philosophy and theology only at the mature 
age of twenty-seven. But ere that time he had studied 
to good effect, and not books alone, but the world 
around him too, and the world within. The poet was 
formed before the theologian and philosopher. From 
his earliest years he was used to write in verse ; and 
he seems to have esteemed as one of his best endow- 
ments the easy command of his mother tongue acquired 
by him while still in boyhood 

Of the poems written in his youth he made a selec- 
tion, and with a commentary gave them to the world 
as his first work.^ All the sonnets and canzoni con- 
tained in it bear more or less directly on his love for 
Beatrice Fortinari. This lady, whose name is so in* 

^ We may, I think, assaxne the VUa Nwna to have been pub- 
lished some time between 1291 and 1300 ; but the dates of Dante^s 
works are far from being ascertained. 
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diasolably associated with that of Dante, was the 
daughter of a rich citizen of good family. When 
Dante saw her first he was a child of nine, and she 
a few months younger. It would seem £U)ulous, he 
says, if he related what things he did, and of what a 
passion he was the victim during his boyhood. He 
seized opportunities of beholding her, but for long 
never passed beyond a silent worship; and he was 
eighteen before she spoke to him, and then only in. the 
way of a passing salutation. On this he had a vision, 
and that inspired him with a sonnet, certamly not the 
first he had written, but the fust he put into circulation. 
The mode of publication he adopted was the common 
one of sending copies of it to such other poets as were 
within reach. The sonnet in itself contains a challenge 
to interpret his dream. Several poets attempted the 
riddle — among them the philosopher and poet Guido 
Cavalcanti. They all failed in the solution ; but with 
some of them he was thus brought into terms of intimacy, 
and with Cavalcanti of the closest friendship. Some 
new grace of style in Dante's verse, some art in the 
presentation of his mystical meaning that escapes the 
modem reader, may have revealed to the middle-aged 
man of letters that a new genius had arisen. It was by 
Guido's advice that the poems of which this sonnet 
stands the first were some years later collected and 
published with the explanatory narrative. To him, in 
a sense, the whole work is addressed ; and it ag^reed 
with his taste, as well as Dante's own, that it should 
contain nothing but what was written in the vulgar 
tongue. Others besides Guido must have rec(>gnised 
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in the little book, as it passed fix>m hand to hand, the 
masterpiece of Italian prose, as well as of Italian verse. 
In the simple title of Vita Nuova^ or T%e New Life^ 
we can fimcy that a claim is laid to originality of both 
subject and treatment Through the body of the work, 
though not so clearly as in the Comedy^ there rings the 
note of assurance of safety from present neglect and 
future oblivion. 

It may be owing to the free use of personification 
and symbol in the Vita Nuava that some critics, while 
not denying the existence of a real Beatrice, have held 
that she is introduced only to help out an allegory, and 
that, under the veil of love for her, the poet would 
express his youthful passion for truth. Others, going 
to the opposite extreme, are found wondering why he 
never sought, or, seeking, failed to win, the hand of 
Beatrice. To those who would refine the Beatrice of 
the early work into a being as purely allegorical as she 
of the Comedy^ it may be conceded that the Vita 
Nucva is not so much the history of a first love as of 
the new emotional and intellectual life to which a first 
love, as Dante experienced it, opens the door. Out of 
the incidents of their intercourse he chooses only such 
as serve for motives to the joys and sorrows of the 
passionate aspiring soul. On the other hand, they who 
seek reasons why Dante did not marry Beatrice have 
this to justify their curiosity, that she did marry another 
man. But her husband was one of the rich and power- 

* So long as even Italian critics are not agreed as to whether the 
title means New Life^ or KMw/i, I suppose one is free to take his 
choice ; and it seems most natural to regard it as referring to the 
new world into which the lover is transported by his passion. 
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ful Bardi; and her fitther was so wealthj that after 
providing for his chOdren he could endow a hospital 
in Florence. The marriage was doubtless arranged as 
a matter of family convenience, due regard being had 
to her dower and her husband's fortune; and we may 
assume that when Dante, too, was married Uter on, his 
wife was found for him by the good offices of his 
friends.^ Our manners as regards these things are not 
those of the Italy of the thirteenth century. It may 
safely be said that Dante never dreamed of Beatrice for 
his wife ; that the expectation of weddmg her would 
have sealed his lips from uttering to the world any 
word of his love ; and that she would have lost some- 
thing in his esteem if, out of love for him, she had 
refused the man her father chose for her. 

We must not seek in the VUa Nuova what it does 
not profess to give. There was a real Beatrice For- 
tinari, to a careless glance perhaps not differing much 
from other Florentine ladies of her age and condition ; 
but her we do not find in Dante's pages. These are 
devoted to a record of the dreams and visions, the new 
thoughts and feelings of which she was the occasion or 
the object He worshipped at a distance, and in a 
single glance found reward enough for months of 
adoration ; he read all heaven into a smile. So high 
strung is the narrative, that did we come on any hint 
of loving dalliance it would jar with all the rest She 
is always at a distance from him, less a woman than 
anangeL 

^ As, indeed, Boccaodo, VUa di DamU^ expresily says wm the 
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In all this thare is certainly as much of reticence as 
of exaggeration* When he comes to speak of her death 
he uses a phrase on which it would seem as if too little 
value had been set He cannot dwell on the circum- 
stances of her departure, he says, without being his own 
panegyrist Taken along with some other expressions 
in the Vita Nucva^ and the tone of her words to him 
when they meet in the £arthly Paradise, we may gather 
firom this that not only was she aware of his long 
devotion, but that, ere she died, he had been given to 
understand how highly she rated it And on the occar 
sion of her death, one described as being her nearest 
relative by blood and, after Cavalcanti, Dante's chief 
friend — her brother, no doubt— came to him and 
begged him to write something concerning her. It 
would be 'Strange indeed if they had never looked 
frankly into one another's faces ; and yet, for anything 
that is direcUy told in the Vita Nuova^ they never did 

The chief value of the Vita Nuava is therefore 
psychological It is a mine of materials illustrative of 
the author's mental and emotional development, but as 
re^utds historical details it is wanting in fulness and 
precision* Yet, even in such a sketch of Dante's life 
as this tries to be, it is necessary to dwell on the turning- 
points of the narrative contained in the Vita Nuava ; 
the reader always remembering that on one side Dante 
says more than the fact that so he may glorify his love, 
and less on another that he may not fail in consideration 
for Beatrice. She is first a maiden whom no public 
breath is to disturb in her virgin calm ; and afterwards a 
chaste wife, whose lover is as jealous of her reputation 
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as any husband could be. The youthful lover had be* 
gun by propounding the riddle of his love so obscurely 
that even by his fellow-poets it had been found in- 
soluble, adepts though they themselves were in the art 
of smothering a thought Then, though all his longing 
is for Beatrice, lest she become the subject of common 
talk he feigns that he is in love first with one lady and 
then with another.^ He even pushes his deceit so £ur 
that she rebukes him for his fickleness to one of his 
sham loves by denying him the customary salutation 
when they meet — ^this salutation being the only sign of 
friendship she has ever shown. It is already some few 
years since the first sonnet was written. Now, in a, 
ballad containing a more direct avowal of his love than 
he has yet ventured on,* he protests that it was always 
Beatrice his heart was busy with, and that to her, though 
his eyes may have seemed to wander, his affection was 
always true. In the very next poem we find him as if 
debating with himself whether he shall persevere. He 
weighs the ennobling influence of a pure love and the 
sweetness it gives to life, against the pains and self- 
denial to which it condenms its servant Here, he tells 
us in his commentary, he was like a traveller who has 
come to where the ways divide. His only means of 
escape — and he feels it is a poor one — is to throw 
himself into the arms of Pity. 

From internal evidence it seems reasonably certain 
that the marriage of Beatrice fell at the time when he 

^ In this adopting a device frequently used by the love-poets of 
the period. — Witte^ DanU-Forschungm^ voL ii. p. 31a. 
* The Viia Nuoua contains some thirty poems. 
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describes himself as standing at the parting of the ways. 
Before that he has been careful to write of his love in 
terms so general as to be miderstood only by those in 
possession of the key. Now he makes direct mention of 
her, and seeks to be in her company ; and he even leads 
us to infer that it was owing to his poems that she be* 
came a well-known peisonage in the streets of Florence. 
Immediately after the sonnet in which he has recourse 
to Pity, he tells how he was led by a friend into the 
house of a lady, married only that day, whom they find 
surrounded by her lady friends, met to celebrate her 
hom&«oming after marriage. It was the fashion for 
joung gentlemen to offer their services at such a feast 
On this occasion Dante for one can give no help. A 
sudden trembling seizes him; he leans for support 
against the painted wall of the chamber ; then, lifting 
his eyes to see if the ladies have remarked his plight, 
he is troubled at beholding Beatrice among them, 
with a smile on her lips, as, leaning towards her, 
they mock at her lover's weakness. To his friend, who, 
as he leads him from the chamber, asks what ails him, 
he replies : ' My feet have reached that point beyond 
which if they pass they can never return.* It was only 
matrons that gathered round a bride at her home- 
coming ; Beatrice was therefore by this time a married 
woman. That she was but newly married we may infer 
from Dante's confusion on finding her thete.^ His 
secret has now been discovered, and he must either 
i renounce his love, or, as he is at length free to do, 

* See Sir Theodore Martin's Introduction to his Translation of 
VUa Nuova^ page zxL * 
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Beatrice bdng nuurried, declare it openly, and spend 
his life in loyal devotion to her as the mistreas of his 
imagination and of his heart^ 

Bat how is he to pmsae his devotion to her, and 
make use of his new privilege of freer intercourse, 
when the veiy sight of her so unmans him? He 
writes three sonnets explaining what may seem pusil- 
lanimity in him, and resolves to write no more. Now 
comes the most fruitful episode in the histoiy. 
Questioned by a bevy of fiur ladies what is the end of 
a love like his, that cannot even &ce the object of its 
desire, he answers that his happiness lies in the words 
by which he shows finrth the praises of his mistress. He 
has now disco v ered that his passion is its own reward. 
In other words, he has succeeded in spiritoaliang his 
love; although to a careless reader it might seem in 
little need of passing through the process. Then, soon 
after, as he walks by a crystal brook, he is inspired with ) 
the words which begin the noblest poem he had yet j 
produced,' and that as the author of which he is hailed ' 
by a fellow-poet in Purgatory. It is the first to glorify 
Beatrice as one in whom Heaven is more concerned 
than Earth ; and in it, too, he anticipates his journey 
through the other world. She dies,* and we are sur- 
{Mfised to find that within a year of her death he wavers 
in his all^;iance to her memory. A fiur face, expressing 
a tender c ompass i on, looks down onliim from a window 



* In this nuitter we must not judge the conduct of Dante by 
English customs. 

* Dotuu^ ch^ aveU mkUdio tP amort: Ladies that are acquainted 
wen with love. Quoted in I^rg, xziv. 51. 

* Beatrice died in June 1390^ hairing been bom b April 1266. ] 
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as he goes nursing his great sorrow ; and he loves the 
owner of 'the face because she pities him. But seeing 
Beatrice in a vision he is restored, and the closing 
sonnet teUs how his whole desire goes forth to her, and 
how his spirit is borne above the highest sphere to 
behold her receiving honour, and shedding radiance on 
all around her. The narrative closes with a rrference 
to a vision which he does not reoounti but which incites 
him to severe study in order that he may learn to write 
of her as she deserves. And the last sentence of the 
Vita Nuava expresses a hope — a hope which would be 
arrogant coming after anything less perfect than the 
Viia Nucva — ^that, concerning her, he shall yet say 
things never said before of any woman. Thus the poet's 
earliest work contains an earnest of the latest, and his 
morning makes one day with his evenings 

The narrative of the Viia Nueva is fluent and graceful, 
in this contrasting strongly with the analytical arguments 
attached to the various poems. Dante treats his readers 
as if they were able to catch the meanmg of the most 
recondite all^oiy, and yet were ignorant of the alpha- 
bet of literary form. And, as is the case with odier 
poets of the time, the free movement of his fancy is 
often hampered by the necessity he felt of expressing 
himself in the language of the popular scholastic philo- 
sophy. All this is but to say that he was a man of his 
period, as well as a great genius. And even in this his 
first work he bettered the example of Guido Cavalcanti, 
Guido of Bologna, and the others whom he found, but did 
not long suffer to remain, the masters of Italian verse.^ 

^ Pwrg. zi, 98. 
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These inherited from the Proven^ uid Sicilian t>oet8 
much of the cant of which Eniopean poetry has been 
ao slow to clear itself; and chiefly that of presenting 
all human emotion and volition under the figure of love 
for a mistressi who was often merely a oeatore erf* fiuicyi 
set up to act as Queen of Beauty while the poet ran his 
intellectual jousts. But Pante dealt in no feigned 
inspirationi and distinguishes himself from the whole 
school of philosophical and artificial poets as *one who 
can only speak as love inspires.'^ He may deal in 
allegory and utter sayings dark enough, but the first 
suggestions of his thoughts are obtained from fitcts of 
emotion or of real Ufe. His lady was no creature of 
fancy, but his neighbour Beatrice Portinari : and she 
who ends in the Paradise as the embodied beauty of 
holiness was^ to begin with, a fisur Florentine girl. 

The instance of Beatrice is the strongest, although 
others might be adduced, to illustrate Dante's economy 
of actual experience; the skilful use, that is, of real 
emotions and incidents to serve for su^^^tion and 
material of poetical thought As has been told, 
towards the close of the Vita Nucva he describes how 
he found a temporary consolation for the loss of Bea- 
trice in the pity of a fair and noble lady. In his next 
work, the Convito^ or Banquet^ she appears as the per- 
sonification of philosophy. The plan of the Canvito is 
that of a commentary on odes Vhich are interpreted as 
having various meanings — among others the literal as 
distinguished from the allegorical or essentially true. 
As far as this lady is concerned, Dante shows some 

* Purg, xxiv. 52. 
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eagerness to pass from the literal meaning; desirous, it 
may be, to correct the belief that he had ever wavered 
in his exclusive devotion to Beatrice. That for a time 
he did transfer his thoughts from Beatrice in Heaven 
to the fair lady of the window is almost certain, and by 
the time he wrote the Purgaieria he was able to make 
confession of such a fault. But at the earlier period 
at which the OmvUo^ was written, he may have come to 
regard the avowal in the Vita Nuem as an oversight 
dishonouring to himself as well as to his first love, and 
so have slurred it over, leaving the iact to stand en- 
veloped in an allegory. At any rate, to his gloss upon 
this passage in his life we are mdebted for an interest- 
ing account of how, at the age of twenty-seven, he put 
himself to school : — 

* After losing the earliest joy of my life, I was so smitten 
with sorrow that in nothing could I find any comfort. Yet 
after some time my mind, eager to recover its tone, since 
nought that I or others could do availed to restore me, 
directed itself to find how people, being disconsolate, had 
been comforted. And so I took to reading that little- 
known book by Boethius, by writing which he, captive and 
in exile, had obtained relief. Next, hearing that Tally as 
well had written a book in which, treating of firiendship, he 
had consoled the worthy Laelius on the occasion of the 
loss of his friend Scipio, I read that toa And though at 
the first I found their meaning hard, at last I compre- 

* The date of the QmvU0 is stiU the subject of oontroveny, as is 
that of most of Dante's works. Bat it certainly was composed 
between the Vita Nueva and the Comedy, 

There is a remarkable sonnet by Guido CaTalcanti addressed to 
Dante, reproaching him lor the deterioradon in his thoughts and 
habits, and urging him to lid himself of the woman who has bred 
the trouble. This may refer to the time after the death of Beatrice. 
See also Pttrg, zxx, 124. 
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hended it as fiur as my knowledi^ of the language and 
some little command of mother-frit enabled me to do: 
which same mother-wit had already helped me to much, 
as may be seen by the Vita Nuoveu And as it often 
happens that a man goes seeking silver, and lig^ on gold 
he is not lodging for — the result of chance, or of some 
divine provision ; so I, besides finding the consolation I 
was in search of to dry my tears, became possessed of 
wisdom from authors and sciences and books. Weighing 
this weU, I deemed that phik>sophy, the mistress of these 
authors, sciences, and books, must be the best of all things. 
And imagining her to myself fashioned like a great lady, 
rich in compassion, my admiration of her was so unbounded 
that I was always delighting myself in her knage. And 
from thus beholding her in fancy I went cm to frequent the 
places where she is to be found in very deed — in the schools 
of theology, to wit, and the debates of philosophers. So 
that in a little time, thirty months or so^ I began to taste 
so much of her sweetness that the love I bore to her 
efitured or banished every other thoi^ht'^ 

No one would guess from this description of how he 
grew enamoured of philosophy, that at the beginning of 
his arduous studies Dante took a wife. She was Gemma, 
the daughter of Manetto Donati, but rehited only dis- 
tantly, if at all, to the great Corso DonatL They were 
marrie d in i spi^.^^ being^twenty-seven; and in the course 
of the nine years that elapsed till his exile she bore him 
five sons and two daughters.^ From his silence regard- 
ing her in his works, and firom some words of Boccaccio's 
which apply only to the period of his exile, it has been 
inferred that the union was unhappy. But Dante makes 
no mention in his writings of his parents or children 

^ Commto vu 13. 

* Some recent writers set his marriage five years later, and reduce 
the nnmber of his children to three. 
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any more than of Gemma.^ And why should not his 
wife be included among the things dearest to him which, 
he tells us, he had to leave behind him on his banish- 
ment? For an3rthing we know to the contrary, their 
wedded life up to the time of his exile may have been 
happy enough ; although most probably the marriage 
was one of convenience, and almost certainly Dante 
found little in Gemma's mind that answered to his own.' 
In any case it is not safe to lay stress upon his silence, 
thiring the period covered by the Vita Nuova he served 
more than once in the field, and to this none of his 
earlier works make any reference. In 1289, Arezzo 
having warmly espoused the Ghibeline cause, the Flor- 
entines, led by Corso Donati and the great merchant 
Vieri dei Cerchi, took up arms and met the foe 
in the field of Campaldino, on the edge of the upland 
r^ion of the Casendna Dante, as a young man of 
means and family, fought in the vanguard ;* and in a 
tetter partly preserved by one of his early biographers^ 
he describes himself as being then no tiro in arms, and 
as having with varying emotions watched the fortunes of 
the day. From this it is clear that he had served before^ 
probably in an expedition into the Aretine territory made 
in the previous year, and referred to in the If^emof 
In the same year as Campaldino was won he was pre- 

^ His sister is probably meant by the ' yomig and gentle lady, 
most nearly related to him by blood ' mentioned in the Viia Nmcva* 

* The diffeBenoe between the Teutonic and Sonthem oonception 
of marriage must be kept in mind. 

* He describes the weather on the day of the battle with the 
exactness of one who had been there (/Viij; v. 155). 

* Leonardo Bram. * In/, xxiL 4. 
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sent at the sunendar of Q^Nnona, a fortress bdoi^;iiig 
to Pisa.^ But of all this he is silent in his wwks, or 
only makes casual mention of it by way of illastiation^ 
It is. dierefore, a waste iA time tiying to prove his 
domestic misery from his silence about his marriage. 

IV. 

So hard a student was Dante that he now for a time 
nearly lost the use of his'eyes.^ But he was cured by 
regimen, and came to see as well as ever, he tells us; 
which we can easily believe was very well indeed. For 
his work, as he planned it out, he needed all his powers. 
The CanvitOy for example, was designed to admit of a 
full treatment of all that concerns philosophy. It marks 
an earlier stage of his intellectual and spiritual life than 
does the opening of the Inferno. In it we have the 
fruit of the years during which he was wandering astray 
from his early ideal, misled by what he afterwards came 
to count as a vain and profitless curiosity. Most of its 

contents, as we have it,' are only indirectly interesting. 

* 

It is impossible for most people to care fpr discussions, 
conducted with all the nicety of scholastic definition, 
on such subjects as the system of the universe as it was 
evolved out of the brains of philosophers; the subject- 
matter of knowledge ; and how we know. But there is 
one section of it possessed of a very special interest, 

* Jnf, xxi. 95, 

* Cofiv. iii. 9, where he illastrates what be has to say about the 
nature of^isioii, bj telling that for some time the stars, when he 
looked at them, seemed lost in a pearly haze. 

* The CoftvUo was to have oonsbted of fifteen books. Only 
four were written. 
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the F0111II19 in which he treats of the nature of nobility. 
This he affirms to be independent of wealth or ancestryi 
and he finds eveiy one to be noble who practises the 
virtues proper to his time of life. ^ None of the Uberti 
of ^orence or the Visconti of Milan can say he is 
noble because belonging to such or such a race; for 
the Divine seed is sown not in a family but in the 
individual man/ This amottnts, it must be admitted, 
to no more than saying that high birth is one thing, 
and nobility of character another ; but it is significant 
of what were the current opinions, that Dante should. 
be at such pains to distinguish between the two 
qualities. The canzone which supplies the text for the 
treatise closes with a picture of the noble soul at 
every stage of life, to which Chaucer may well have 
been indebted for his description of the true gentle- 
man:^ — ^'The soul that is adorned by this grace does 
not keep it hid, but from the day when soul is wed 
to body shows it forth even until death. In early life 
she is modest, obedient, and gentle, investing the out- 
ward form and all its members with a gracious beauty : 
in youth she is temperate and strong, full of love and 
courteous ways, delighting in loyal deeds : in mature age 
she is prudent, and just, and apt to liberality, rejoicing 
to hear of others' good. Then in the fourth stage of 
life she is married again to God,' and contemplates her 
approaching end with thankfulness for all the past'* 

1 Wifi of Bath's Tale, In the context he quotes Awr^. vii. isi, 
and takes ideas from the Comrito* 

* Dies to sensual pleasnre and is abstracted finom aU worldly 
affiun and interests. See CmtviU iv. 28. 

' From the last canxone of the OmvUo. 
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In this passage it is less the poet that is heard than 
the sober moralist, one with a ripe experience of life, 
and contemptuous of the vulgar objects of ambition* 
The calm is on the surface. As has been said above, 
he was proud of his own birth, the more proud perhaps 
that his statioi^ was but a middUng one ; and to the dose 
of his life he hated upstarts with their sudden richer 
while the Philip Argenti on whom in the Ifrfemo he 
takes what has much the air of a private revenge may 
have been only a specimen of the violent and haughty 
nobles with whom he stood on an uneasy footing. 

Yet the impression we get of Dante's surroundings 
in Florence from the Vita Nucva and other poems, from 
references in the Cpmedy^ and from some anecdotes 
more or less true which survive in the pages of 
Boccaccio and elsewhere, is on the whole a pleasant 
one. We should mistake did we think of him as always 
in the guise of absorbed student or tearful loven 
Friends he had, and society of various kinds. He tells 
how in a severe illness he was nursed by a young and 
noble lady, nearly related to him by blood — his sister 
most probably; and other ladies are mentioned as 
watching in his sick-chamber.^ With Forese and 
Piccaida Donati, brother and sister of the great Corso 
Donati, he was on terms of the warmest friendship.' 
From the Vita Nuava we can gather that, even when 
his whole heart fainted and failed at the mere sight 
of Beatrice, he was a favourite with other ladies 
and conversed familiarly with them. The brother of 

* In the VUa Nuaoa. 

* Furg. xxiii. 115, xxiv. 75 ; Parad, ill 49. 

e 
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Beatrice was his dear friend ; while among those of the 
elder generation he could reckon on the friendship of 
such men .as Guido C^avalcanti and Brunetto Latini 
Through Latini he would, even as a young man, get 
the entry of the most lettered and intellectually active 
society of Florence. The tradition of his intimacy 
with Giotto is supported by the mention he makes of 
the painter,^ and by the fJEU^t, referred to in the Vita 
Nmva^ that he was himself a draughtsman. It is to 
be r^etted there are not more anecdotes of him on 
record like that which tells how one day as he drew 
an angel on his tablets he was broken in upon by 
' certain people of importance.' The musician Casella, 
whom he ' woes to sing in Purgatory/ ^ and Belacqua, 
the indolent good-humoured lutemakeri' are greeted by 
him in a tone of friendly warmth in the one case and 
of easy familiarity in the other, which help us to know 
the terms on which he stood with the quick-witted 
artist dass in Florence.^ Ahready he was in the enjoy- 
ment of a high reputation as a poet and scholar, and 
there seemed no limit to the greatness he might attain 
to in his native town as a man of action as well as a 
man of thought 

In most respects the Florence of that day was as 
fitting a home for a man of genius as could well be 
imagined. It was full of a life which seemed restless 
only because the possibilities of improvement for the 

*' Purg, XL 95. • Pttrg, il 91. • Purg, iv. 123. 

* Sacchetti's stories of how Dante showed displeasure with the 
blacksmith and the donkey-driver who murdered his canzomtae 
interesting only as showing what kind of legends about him were 
current in the streets of Florence. — Sacchetti, Navdie^ cxiv, cxv. 
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individual and the community seemed infinite. A trae 
measure of its political progress and of the activity of 
men's minds is supplied by the changes then being 
made in the outward aspect of the city. The duties of 
tiie Government were as much municipal as political* 
and it would have surprised a Florentine to be told 
that the one kind of service was of less dignity than the 
other. The population grew apace, and, to provide 
the means for extending the city walls, every dtiien, 
on pain of his testament being found invalid, was re- 
quired to bequeath a pert of his estate to the public. 
Already the banks of the Amo were joined by three 
bridges of stone, and the main streets were paved with 
the inegularly-shaped blocks of lava still familiar to 
the sojourner in Florence. But between the time of 
Dante's boyhood and the close of the century the other 
outstanding features of the city were greatly altered, or 
were in the course of change. The most important 
churches of Florence, as he first knew it, were the 
Baptistery and the neighbouring small cathedral church 
of Santa Reparata ; after these ranked the church of the 
Trinity, Santo Stefano, and some other churches which 
are now replaced by larger ones, or of which the site 
alone can be discovered. On the other side of the 
river, Samminiato with its elegant fagade rose as now 
upon its hilL^ The only great civic building was the 
Palace of the PodesU. The Old Market was and had 
long been the true centre of the city's life. 

At the time Dante went into exile Amolfo was 
already working on the great new cathedral of St Mary 

^ Purg. zii. loi. 
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of the Flowers, the spacious Santa Croce, and the 
graceful Badia; and Santa Maria Novella was slowly 
assummg the perfection of form that was later to 
make it the favourite of Michel Angelo. The Palace 
of the SigpEiory was already planned, though h^ a 
century was to elapse before its tower soared aloft to 
daunt the private strongholds which bristled, fierce 
and threatening, all over the city. The bell-tower 
of Giotto, too, was of later erection — ^the only pile 
we can almost regret that Dante never saw. The. 
architect of it was however already adorning the walls 
of palace and cloister with paintings whose inspira- 
tion was no longer, like that of the works they over- 
shadowed, drawn from the outworn motives of Byzantine 
art, but firom the faithful observation of nature.^ He in 
painting and the Pisan school in sculpture were furnish- 
ing the world with novel types of beauty in the plastic 
arts, answering to the 'sweet new style ^ in verse of 
which it was Dante that discovered the secret' 

Florence was now by far the leading city in Tuscany. 
Its merchants and money-dealers were in correspondence 
with every Mediterranean port and with every country 
of the West Along with bales of goods and letters of 
exchange new ideas and fresh intelligence were always 
on the road to Florence. The knowledge of what was 
going on in the world, and of what men were thinkings 

* pHTg* xu 94 :— 

* In |>ainting Cimabue deemed the field 
His own, but now on Giotto goes the cry, 
Till by his fiune the other^s is coocealed.* 
' Giotto is often said to have drawn inspiration from the Comtdy; 
bnt that Bante, on his side, was indebted to the new school of paint- 
ing and sculpture appears from many a passage of the Ar^gtUorw, 
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was part of the stock-in-trade of the quick-witted 
dtizensy and they were beginning to be employed 
throughout Europe in diplomatic work, till then almost a 
monopoly of churchmen. * These Florentines seem to 
me to form a fifth element,' said Boni&cei who had 
ample experience of how accomplished they were. 

At home they had fiill employment fpr their political 
genius; and still upon the old problem, of how to 
curb the arrogance of the class that, in place of being 
satisfied to share in the general prosperity, sought its 
profit in the maintenance of privilege. It is necessary, 
at the cost of what may look like repetition, to revert 
to the presence and activity of this class in Florence, 
if we are to form a true idea of the circumstances of 
Dante's life, and enter into the spirit with which much 
of the Comedy is informed. Though many of the nobles 
were now engaged in commerce and figured among 
the popular leaders, most of the greater houses stood 
proudly aloof ftom everything that might corrupt their 
gentility. These were styled the magnates : they found, 
as it were, a vocation for themselves in being nobles. 
Among them the true distinctive spirit of Ghibelinism 
survived, although none of them would now have dared 
to describe himself as a Ghibeline. Their strength lay 
partly in the unlimited control they retained over the 
serfs on their landward estates; in the loyalty with 
which the members of a family held by one another ; in 
their great command of resources as the administrators 
of the Parte Guelfa; and in the popularity they enjoyed 
with the smaller people in consequence of their lavish 
expenditure, and frank if insolent manners. By law 
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scaicdy the equals of the full citizens, in point of fact 
they tyrannised over them. Their houses, set like 
fortresses in the crowded streets, frequently served as 
prisons and torture-chambers for the low-bom traders 
or artisans who might ofifend them. 

Measures enough had been passed towards the 
close of the century with a view to curb the insolence 
of the magnates ; but the difficulty was to get them put 
in force. At length, in 1294, they, with many addi- 
tional reforms, were embodied in the celebrated Ordin- 

■ 

ances of Justice. These for long were counted back 
to as the Great Charter of Florence — z, Great Charter 
defining the popular rights and the disabilities of the 
baronage. Punishments of special severity were enacted 
for nobles who should wrong a plebeian, and the whole 
of a family or dan was made responsible for the crimes 
and liabilities of its several members. The smaller 
tradesmen were conciliated by being admitted to a 
share in political influence. If serfBige was ahready 
abolished in the State of Florence, it was the Ordinances 
which made it possible for the serf to use his liberty. ^ 
But the greatest blow dealt to the nobles by the new 
laws was their exclusion, as nobles, fix)m all dvil and 
political offices. These they could hold only by 
becoming members of one of the trade guilds.' And 

^ Serfage had been abdished in 1289. But donbt has been 
thrown on the aathenttcity of the deed of abolition. See Perrens, 
Hist* de FUrenee^ vol. ii. p. 349. 

* No nniuoal provision in the industrious Italian cities. Haxsh 
though it may seem, it was probably regarded as a valuable con- 
oession to the nobles, for their diaaffection appears to have been 
greatly caused by their uneasiness under disabilities. There is 
much obscurity on several points. How, for example, came the 
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to dqxrive a dtuen of his rights it was enough to 
inscribe his name in the list of magnates. 

It is not known in what year Dante became a member 
of the Guild of Apodiecaries. Without much reason it 
has been assumed diat he was one of the nobles who took 
advantage of the law of 1294. But there is no evidence 
that in his time the Alighieri ranked as magnates, and 
much ground for believing that for some considerable 
time past they had belonged to the order of full citizens. 

It was not necessary for every guildsman to practise 
the art or engage in the business to which his guild 
was devoted, and we are not required to imagine Dante 
as having anything to do with medicine or with the 
spices and precious stones in which the apothecaries 
traded. The guilds were political as much as indus- 
trial associations, and of the public duties of his mem- 
bership he took his full share. The constitution of 
the Republic, jealously careful to limit the power of the 
individual citizen, provided that the two chief execu- 
tive officers, the Podesta and the Captain of the People, 
should always be foreigners. They held office only for 
six months. To each of them was assigned a numerous 
Council, and before a law could be abrogated or a new 
one passed it needed the approval of both these Coun- 
cils, as well as that of the Priors, and of the heads of 
the principal guilds. The Priors were six in number, 
one for each district of the city. With them lay the 
admmistrarion in general of the laws, and the conduct 

nobles to be allowed to retain the command of the vast resources 
of the Parte Gut^a f This made them ahnost independent of the 
Commonwealth. 
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of foreign afiairs. Their office was elective, and held 
for two months.^ Of one or other of the Councils 
Dante is known to have been a member in 1295, 1296, 
1300, and 1301.^ In 1299 he is found engaged on a 
political mission to the little hill-city of San Gemignianoi 
where in the town-house they still show the pulpit 
firom which he addressed the local senate.' From the 
middle of June till the middle of August 1300 he 
served as one of the Priors*^ 

At the time when Dante entered on this office, 
Florence was distracted by the feud of Blacks and 
Whites, names b(»rowed from the Actions of Pistoia, 
but fated to become best known from their use in the 
city which adopted them. The strength of the Blacks 
lay in the nobles whom the Ordinances of Justice had 
been designed to depress ; both such of them as had 
retained their standing as magnates, and such as, under 
the new law, had unwillingly entered the ranks of the 
dtiiEens. Already they had succeeded in driving into 
exile Giano della Bella,* the chief author of the Ordin- 
ances ; and their efforts — and those of the citizens who, 

^ At a later period the Priors were known as the Signory. 
' Fratioelli, Storia della VUa di DanU^ page 112 and note. 

* It is to be regretted that Ampire in his charming Voyage 
Daniesque devoted no chapter to San Gemigniano, than whidi no 
Tuscan dty has more thoroughly preserved its mediaeval character. 
There is no authority for the assertion that Dante was employed 
on several Florentine embassies. The tendency of his eariy bio- 
graphers is to exaggerate his political importance and activity. 

« Under the date of April 1301 Dante is deputed by the 
Road Committee to see to the widening, levelling^ and general irn* 
provement of a street in the suburbs.— Witte, DatUe-Forsckukgen^ 
vol. it p. 379. 

* Dante has a word of praise for Giano^ at Parade icvi. 127. 
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fearing the gnsfring power of the lesser guilds, were in 
sympathy with thcni were steadily directed to upset the 
jeibiiuft. An obvious mrans to this end was to lower 
in popular esteem the public men whose policy it was 
to govern fiimly on the new lines. The leader of the 
discontented party was Coiso Dooati, a man of small 
foctme^ but of Iqs^ birth ; of splendid personal appear- 
ance, open^ianded* and of popular manners. He and 
they who went widi him afiected a violent Guelfism, 
Uieir chance of re co v e rin g the control of domestic 
aflEurs being the better the more they could frighten 
the Florentines with threats of evib like those incurred 
by the Aietines and Pisans fitom Ghibeline oppression* 
It may be imagined what meaning the cry of Ghibeline 
possessed in days iHien there wasstiUadassof b^lgars 
in Flofence^-men of good names — whose eyes had 
been torn out by Farinata and his kind. 

One strong daim which Corso Dooati had on the 
goodwill of his £dlow-townsmen was that by his ready 
courage in podiing on the reserves, against supericMr 
orders, at the battle of Campaldino,' the day had been 
won to Florence and her allies. As he rode gallantly 
through the streets he was hailed as the Baron {U 
Barone)^ much as in the last generation the victor of 
Waterioo was sufficiently distinguished as the Duke. 
At the same battle, Vieri dei Ceichi, the leader of the 
opposite party of the Whites, had shown no less bravery, 
but he was ignorant of the art, or despised it, of making 
political capital out of the performance of his duty. In 
almost every respect he offered a contrast to Donati. 
' At whidi Dante fought. See pege bdi 
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He was of a new fmnily, and his influence depended 
not on landed possessions, though he had these too, 
but on wealth derived from commerce.^ According to 
John Villani, a competent authority on such a point,' 
he was at the head of one of the greatest trading houses 
in the world The same crowds that cheered Corso 
as the great Baron sneered at the reticent and cold- 
tempered merchant as the Ghibeline. It was a strange 
perversion of ideas, and yet had this of justification, 
that all the nobles of Ghibeline tend^cy and all the 
citizens who, on account of their birth, were suspected 
of leaning that way were driven into the party of die 
Whites by the mere fact of the Blacks hoisting so 
defiantly the Guelf flag, and commanding the resources 
of the Parte Gue^a. But if Ghibelinism meant, as fifty 
years previously it did mean, a tendency to exalt 
privilege as against the general liberties and to court 
foreign interference in the aflairs of Florence, it was 
the Blacks and not the Whites who had served them- 
selves heirs to Ghibelinism. That the appeal was now 
taken to the Pope instead of to the Emperor did not 
matter ; or that French soldiers in place of German 
were called in to settle domestic difieiences. 

The Roman See was at this time filled by Boniface 
viiL, who six years previously, by violence and finaud, 
had procured the resignation of Celestine v. — him who 
made the great refusal^ Boniface was at once arrogant 

' Vieri was called Messer, a title reserved for magnates, knights, 
and lawyers of a certain rank — ^notaries and jurisconsults ; Dante, 
for example, never gets it 

' Villani acted for some time as an agent abroad of the great 
business house of Peruzzi. * In/, iii. 6a 
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and subtle, whoQjr fiuthless, and hampered by no 
gcraple either of religion or humanity. But these 
qualities were too common among those who before and 
after him filled the Papal throne, to secure him in a 
special in£uny. That he has won from the ruthless 
hatred which blazes out against him in many a verse of 
Dante^s,^ and for this hatred he is indebted to his 
interference in the afiairs of Florence, and what came 
as one of the fruits of it — ^the poet's exile. 

And yet, from the pmnt of view not only of the 
interest of Rome but also of Italy, there is much to be 
said for the poKcy of Boni&ce. German dcHnination 
was a just subject of fear, and the Imperialist element 
was still so strong in Northern and Central Italy, that 
if the Emperor Albert^ had been a man of a mcMre 
resolute ambition, he might — so contemporaries deemed 
—have conquered Italy at the cost of a march through 
it The cities of Romagna were already in Ghibeline 
revolt, and it was natural that the Pope should seek to 
secure Florence on the Papal side. It was for the 
Florentines rather than for him to judge what they 
would lose or gain by being dragged into the current of 
general politics. He made a fair beginning with an 
attempt to reconcile the two parties. The Whites were 
then the dominant faction, and to them reconciliation 
meant that their foes would at once divide the govern- 

* He is 'the Prince of the modem Pharisees ' {Inf. xxvii. 85) ; 
his place is ready for Idm in hell {Inf, xix. 53) ; and he is else- 
where frequently referred to. In one great passage Dante seems 
to relent towards him {Purg, xx. 86). 

' Albert of Hapsbnrg was chosen Emperor in 1298, but was 
never crowned at Rome. 
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ment with them, and at the long-run sap the popular 
libertiesy while the Pope's hand would soon be allowed 
to dip freely into the communal purse. The policy of 
the Whites was therefore one of steady opposition to all 
foreign meddling with Florence. But it failed to secure 
general support, for without being Ghibeline in &ct it 
had the air of being so ; and the name of Ghibeline was 
one that no reasoning could rob of its terrors.^ 

As was usual in Florence when political feeling ran 
high, the hotter partisans came to blows, and the 
streets were more than once disturbed by violence 
and bloodshed. To an onlooker it must have seemed 
as if the interposition of some external authority was 
desirable; and almost on the same day as the new 
Priors, of whom Dante was one and who were all 
Whites, took office in the June of 1300, the Cardinal 
Acquasparta entered the dty, deputed by the Pope to 
establish peace. His proposals were declined by the 
party in power, and having failed in his mission he left 
the city, and took the priestly revenge upon it of 
placing it under interdict^ Ere many months were 
passed, the Blacks, at a meeting of the heads of the 
party, resolved to open negotiations anew with Boni- 
face. For this illegal step some of them, including 
Corso Donati, were ordered into exile by the authorities, 
who, to give an appearance of impartiality to their pro* 

* As in the days of Guelf and Ghibdine, so now in those of 
Blacks and Whites, the common multitude of townsmen belonged 
to neither party. 

' An interdict means that priests are to refuse sacred offices to 
all in the community, who are thus virtually subjected to the 
minor excommunication. 
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ceedingSy at the same time banished some of the IVhiteSy 
and among them Gmdo Candcanti* It was afterwaids 
made a charge against Dante that he had procured the 
recall of his friend Goido and the other Whites from 
exile; bvt to this he could 9&swer that he was tiot then 
in office.^ -^ Corso in the meantime was using his 
enforced absence from Florence to treat frsely with 
the Pope. 

Boniface had already entered into correspondence 
with Charles of Valois, brother of Philip, the reigning 
King of France, with the view-of securing the services of 
a strongly^connected champion. It was the game that 
had been played before by the Roman Court when 
Charles of Anjou was called to Italy to crush the 
Hohenstaufens. This second Charles was a man of 
ability of a sort, as he had given cruel proof in his 
brotbeit's • Flemish wars. By the death of his wife» 
daughter of his kinsman Charles n. of Naples and so 
grand-daughter of Charles of Anjou, he had lost the 
dominicms of Maine and Anjou, and had got the nick* j 
name of Lackland from his want of a kingdom. He 
lent a wiUing ear to Boni&ce, who presented him with 
the crown of Sicily on condition that he first wrested it • 
from the Spaniard who wore it' All the Papal influ- * 
ence was exerted to get money for the expenses of the - 
descent on Sicily. Even churchmen were required to 
contribute, for it was a holy war, and the hope was that 
when Charles, the champion of the Church, had reduced 

1 Guido died soon after his return in 1301. He had suffered in 
health during his exile. See /»/ x. 63. 
* Charles of Anjou had lost Sicily at the Sicilian Vespers, 128a. 
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Italy to obedience, won Sicily for himself by arms, and 
perhaps the Eastern Empire by marriage, he would win 
the Holy Sepulchre for Christendom. 
\ Charles crossed the Alps in August 1301, with five 
hundred men-at-arms, and, avoiding Florence on his 
southward march, found Boniface at his &vourite 
residence of Anagni. He was created-^ Pacificator 
of Tuscany, and loaded with other honours. What 
better served the purpose of -his amlntion, he was urged 
to retrace his steps and justify his new title by re* 
storing peace to FloretSte. There the Whites were 
still in power, but they dared not declare themselves 
openly hostile to the Papal and Guelf interest by refus- 
ing him admission to the city. He came with gentle 
words, and ready to take the most stringent oaths not to 
tamper with the liberties of the Commonwealth ; but 
I once he had gained an entrance (November 1301) and 
secured his hold on Florence, he threw ofi* every disguise, 
gave ftdl play to his avarice, and amused himself with 
looking on at the pillage of the dwellings and ware^ 
houses of the Whites by the party of Corso Donati By 
all this, says Dante, Charles 'gained no land,' Lack* 
land as he was, 'but only sin and shame.'^ 

There is a want of precise information as to the 

events of this time. But it seems probable that Dante 

\ formed one of an embassy sent by the rulers of Florence 

\ to the Pope in the autumn of this year ; and that on the 

' occasion of the entrance of Charles he was absent from 

Florence. What the embassy had to propose which 

Boniface could be expected to be satisfied with, short 

* Pitrg, xz. 76. 
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of complete subouflsiony is not known and is not ea87 
to gaes& It seems clear at least that Dante cannot 
have been chosen as a person likely to be spectally 
pleasing to the Rcmian Court Within the two years pre- 
ceding he had made himself prominent in the various 
Councils of which he was a member, by his sturdy 
opposition to affording md to the Pope in his Roma- 
gnese wars. It is even possible that his theoiy of the 
£mpire was already more or less known to Boniface, and 
as that Pontiff claimed Imperial authority over such 
states as .Fk)f ence, this would be sufficient to secure 
him a roiigh reception.^ Where he was when the 
teiriUe news came to him that for some days thete 
had been aid tew in Florence, and that Corso Donati 
was sharing in the triumph of Charles, we do not know. 
Presagefiil of worse things to come^ he did not seek to 
return, and is said to have been in Siena when he heaid 
that, on the 27th January 130s, he had been sentenced 
to a heavy fine and political disabilities for having 
been guilty of extortion while a Prior, of opposmg the 
coming of Charles, and of crimes against the peace of 
Florence and the interest of the Parte Gnelfa. If the 
fine was not paid within three dajrs his goods and pro* 
perty were to be confiscated This condemnation he 
shared widi three others. In the following March he | 
was one of twelve condemned, for contumacy, to be | 
burned alive if ever they fell into the hands of the 
Florentine authorities. We may perhaps assume that 

1 Witte attributes the composition of the De Monorchia to a 
period before 1301 {DanU-Fitrschungen^ vol. i Fourth Art), bat 
the general optnioo of critics sets it nnich later. 
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the cmel sentence, as well as the chaxge of peculation, 
tras tttteced only in order to conform to some respect* 
able precedents. 



V. 

Besides Dante many other Whites had been expelled 
from Florence.^ Whether they liked it or not, they 
were forced to seek aid from the Ghibelines of Arezzo 
and Romagna. This led naturally to a change of 
political views, and though at the time of their banish- 
ment all of them were Guelfs in various degrees, as 
months aikd years went on they developed into Ghibe- 
lines, maoe or less declared. Dissensions, too, would be 
bred among them out of recriminations touching the 
past, and charges of deserting the general interest for 
the sake of securing private advantage in the way of 
making peace with the Republic. For a time, however, 
the common desire of gaining a return to Florence hdd 
them together. Of the Council constituted to bring 
this about, Dante was a member. Once only with his 
associates does he appear to have come the lei^;th of 
formal negotiations with a view to getting back. Charles 
of Valois had passed away from the temporary scene 
of his extortions and treachery, upon the fiitile quest 
of a crown. Boniface, ere being persecuted to death 
by his old ally, Philip of France (1303), had j vainly 
attempted to check the cruelty of the Blacks; and 
Benedict, his successor, sent the Cardinal of Ostia to 
\ Florence with powers to reconcile the two parties. 
^ Inf, vi 66, where their ezpnlsioii is 
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Dante is usually credited with the compositioii of the 
letter in which Vieri dei Cerchi and his fellow-exUes 
answered the call of the Cardinal to discuss the con- 
ditions of their return home. All that had been done 
by the banished party, said the letter, had been done 
for the public good.^ The negotiations came to nothing ; 
nor were the exiles more fortunate in arms. Along 
with their allies they did once succeed by a sudden 
dash in penetrating to the market-place, and Florence 
lay within their grasp when, seized with panic, they 
turned and fled from the city, which many of them 
were never to see again. 

Almost certainly Dante took no active part in this 
attempt, and indeed there is little to show that he was 
ever heartily associated with the exiles. In his own 
words, he was compelled to break with his companions 
owing to their imbecility and wickedness, and to form a 
party by himself.' With the Whites, then, he had little 
more to do ; and the story of their fortunes need not 
longer detain us. It is enough to say that whiles like 
Dante, the chief men among them were for ever excluded 
from Florence, the principles for which they had con- 
tended survived, and even obtained something like a 
triumph within its walls. The success of Donati and 
his party, though won with the help of the people, was 
too dearly opposed to the popular iiiterest to be 
permanent Ere long the inveterate contradiction be* 
tween magnate and merchant was again to change the 

^ Dtnte's authorship of the letter is now mnch questioned. The 
drift of recent inquiries has been rather to lessen than to swell the i 
balk of materials for his biography. ' Farad, xvii. 6i. 

/ 
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coarse of Florentine politics; the disabilities against 
lawless nobles were again to be enforced ; and Corso 
Donati himself was to be crushed -in the collision of 
passions he had evoked but could not control (1308). 
Though tenderly attached to members of his family, 
Dante bore Corso a grudge as having been the chief 
agent in procuring his exile — a grudge which years 
could do nothing to wipe out He places in the 
mouth of Forese Donati a prophecy of the great 
Baron's shameful death, expressed in curt and scornful 
words, terrible fi:om a brother.^ It is no figure of 
speech to say that Dante nursed revenge. 

For some few years his hopes were set on Henry of 
Luxemburg, elected Emperor in 1308. A Ghibeline, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, Dante never was. 
We have in his D$ MonarMa a full account of the 
conception he had formed of the Empire — ^that of 
authority in temporal affairs embodied in a just ruler, 
who, being already supreme, would be delivered from 
all personal ambition ; who should decree justice and 
be a refuge for all that were oppressed. He was to 
be the captain of Christian society and the guardian of 
civil right; as in another sphere the Pope was to be 
the shepherd of souls and the guardian of the deposit 
of Divine truth. In Dante's eyes the one great officer 
was as much God's vicegerent as the other. While the 
most that a Ghibeline or a moderate Guelf would 
concede was that there should be a division of power 
between Pope and Emperor — the Ghibeline leaving it 
to the Emperor and the Guelf to the Pope to define 

^ Purg. xxiv. 82. 
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their provinces — Dante held, and in this he stood 
almost alone among politiciansy that they ought to be 
concerned with wholly different Idngdoms, and that 
Christendom was wronged by the trespass of either 
upon the other's domain. An equal wrong was done 
by the neglect by either of his duty, and both, as 
Dante judged, had been shameiiiUy neglecting it For 
more than half a century no Emperor had set foot in 
Italy ; and since the Papal Court had under Clement v. 
been removed to Avignon (1305), the Pope had ceased 
to be a free agent, owing to hb neighbourhood to 
France and the unscrupulous Philip.^ 

Dante trusted that the virtuous single-minded 
Henry vii. would prove a monarch round whom all 
the best in Italy might gather to make him Emperor 
in deed as well as in name. His judgment took the 
colour of his hopes, for under the awful shadow of the 
Emperor he trusted to enter Florence. Although no 
Ghibdine or Imperialist in the vulgar sense, he con- 
stituted himself Henry's apologist and herald ; and in 
letters addressed to the * wicked Florentines,' to the 
Emperor, and to the Princes and Peoples of Italy, he 
blew as it were a trumpet-blast of triumph over the 
Emperor's enemies and his own. Henry had crossed 
the Alps, and was tarrying in the north of Italy, when 
Dante, with a keen eye for where the key of the situation 
lay, sharpened by his own wishes, urged him to lose no 
more time in reducing the Lombard cities to obedience, 
but to descend on Florence, the rotten sheep whidi was 

^ See at Purg, xx. 43 Dante's invectiYe against Philip and the 
Capets in geneial. 
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comiptiiig all the Italian flocL The men of Florence 
he bids prepare to receive the jost reward of their crimes. 
The Florentines answered Dante's bitter invective 
and the Emperor's milder promises 1>y an unwearied 
opposition with the arms which their incxeasing com- 
mand of all that tends to soften life made them now 
less willing to take up, and by the diplomacy in 
which they were supreme: The exiles were recalled, 
always excepting the more stubborn or dangerous; 
and among these was reckoned Dante. Alliances 
were made on all hands, an art which Henry was 
notably wanting in the trick o£ Wherever he 
turned he was met and checkmated by the Floren- 
tines, who, wise by experience, were set on retaining 
control of their own affiadrs. After his coronation 
^t Rome (1312),^ he marched northwards, and with 
his Pisan and Aretine allies for six weeks laid fruitless 
siege to Florence. King Robert of Naples, whose aid 
he had hoped to gain by means of a family alliance, 
was joined to the league of Guelfs, and Henry passed 
away from Florence to engage in an enterprise 
against the Southern Kingdom, a design cut short by 
his death (1313). He was the last Emperor that ever 
sought to take the part in Italian aflbirs which on Dante's 
theory belonged to the Imperial office.^ Well-meaning 
but weak, he was not the man to succeed in reducing 
to practice a scheme of government which had broken 
down even in the strong hands of the two Fredericks, 
and ere the Conmionwealths of Italy had become each 

' Hemy had come to Italy with the Pope's approraL He was 
crowned by the Cardinals who were in Rome as Leaates. 
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as powerfiil as a Northern kiogdonu To explain his 
fiulme, Dante finds that his descent into Italy was un- 
seasonable: he came too soon. Rather, it may be 
said, he came far too kte.^ 

When, on the death of Henry, Dante was dis- 
appointed in his hopes of a true revival of the 
Empire, he devoted himself for a time to urging 
the restoration of the Papal Court to Rome, so 
that Italy might at least not be left without some 
centre of authority. In a letter addressed to the Italian 
Cardinals, he besought them to replace Clement v., 
lAo died in 1314,' by an Italian Pope. Why should 
they, he asked, resign this great office into Gascon 
hands? Why should Rome^ the true centre of Chris- 
tendom, be left deserted and despised? His appeal 
was fruitless, as indeed it could not &il to be with 
only six Italian Cardinals in a College of twenty- 
four; and after a vacancy^ of two yean the Gascon 
Clement was succeeded by another Gascon. Although 
Dante's motives in making this attempt were doubtless 
as purely patriotic as those which inspired Catherine 
of Siena to similar action a century later, he met, we 
may be sure, with but little sympathy from his former 
fellow-citizens. They were intent upon the interests of 
Florence alone, and even of these they may sometimes 
have taken a narrow view. His was the wider patriot- 

> Parad, xzx. 136. High in Heaven Dante sees an ample cfaair 
with a crown on it, and is told it is reserved for Henxy. He is to 
sit among those who are clothed in white. The date assigned to the 
action of the Omudy^ it will be remembered, is the year 1300. 

' Inf. 3UZ. 82» where the Gascon Clement is described as a 
' Lawless P|»tor from the West' 
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ism of the Italian, and it was the whole Peninsula that 
he longed to see delivered from French influence and 
once more provided with a seat of authority in its 
midst, even if it were only that of spiritual power. 
The Florentines for their part, desirous of security 
against the incursions of the northern horde, were 
rather set on retaining the goodwill of France than 
on enjoying the neighbourhood of the Pope. In this 
they were guilty of no desertion of their principles. 
Their Guelfism had never been more than a mode of 
minding themselves. 

For about three years (1313-1516) the most danger- 
ous foe of Florence was Uguccione de la Faggiuola, a 
partisan Ghibeline chie( sprung from the mountain-land 
of Urbino, which lies between Tuscany and Romagna. 
He made himself lord of Pisa and Lucca, and defeated 

Ithe Florentines and their allies in the great battle of 
Montecatini (13 15). To him Dante is believed to have 
attached himself.^ It would be easy for the Republic to 
form an exaggerated idea of the part which the exile 
had in shaping the policy or contributing to the success 
of his patron ; and we are not surprised to find that, 
I although Dante's fighting dajrs were done, he was 
! after the defeat subjected to a third condemnation 

^ The ingenioas speculations of Troya {Dd Veltro AUegorUc di 
JOanle) wiU always mark a stage in the history of the study of 
Dante^ but as is often the case with books on the subject, his 
shows a considerable gap between the evidence adduced and the 
conclusions drawn from it He would make Dante to have been 
for many years a sateUite of the great Ghibeline chief. Dante's 
temper or pride, however we call it, seems to have been such as 
to preserve him from ever remaining attached for long to any 
patron. 
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(November 1315). If canght, he was to lose his ^ 
head ; and his sonsi or some of them, were threat- 
ened with the same (ate. The terms of the sentence v 
may again have been mote severe than the inten- 
tions of those who uttered it However this may 
be, an amnesty was passed in the course of the foUow- 
ing year, and Dante was urged to take advantage of it 
He found the conditions of pardon too humiliating. 
Like a malefactor he would require to walk, taper in 
hand and a shameful mitre on his head, to the church 
of St John, and there make an oblation for his crimes. 
It was not in this foshion that in his more hopeful 
hours the exile had imagined his restoration. If ever 
he trod again the pavement of his beautiful St John's, 
it was to be proudly, as a patriot touching whom his 
country had confessed her sins ; or, with a poet's more 
bashful pride, to receive the laurel crown beside the 
font in which he was baptized. But as he would not 
enter his well beloved, well hated Florence on the 
terms imposed by his enemies, so he never had the 
chance of entering it on his own* The spirit in which 
he, as it were, turned from the open gates of his native 
town is well expressed in a letter to a friend, who 
would seem to have been a churchman who had tried 
to win his compliance with the terms of the pardon. 
After thanking his correspondent for his kindly eager- 
ness to recover him, and referring to the submission 
required, he says : — ' And is it in this glorious fashion 
that Dante Alighieri, wearied with an almost trilustral 
exile, is recalled to his country? Is this the desert of 
an innocence known to all, and of laborious study 
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which for long has kept him asweat? . . . But^ Father, 
this is no way for me to return to my country by; 
though if by you or others one can be hit upon through 
which the honour and fame of Dante will take no hurt, 
it shall be followed by me with no tardy steps. If by 
none such Florence is to be entered, I will never enter 
Florence. What then 1 Can I not, wherever I may 
be, behold the sun and stars? Is not meditation upon 
the sweetness of truth as free to me in one place as 
another? To enjoy this, no need to submit myself 
ingloriously and with ignominy to the State and People 
of Florence ! And wherever I may be thrown, in any 
case I trust at least to find daily bread.' 

The cruelty and injustice of Florence to her greatest 
son have been the subject of much eloquent blame. 
But, in justice to his contemporaries, we must try to see 
Dante as they saw him, and bear in mind that the very 
qualities fame makes so much of — ^his fervent temper 
and devotion to great ideas — placed him out of the 
reach of common sympathy. Others besides him had 
been banished from Florence, with as much or as little 
reason, and had known the saltness of bread which has 
been begged, and the steepness of strange stairs. The 
pains of banishment made them the more eager to have 
it brought to a close. With Dante all that he suffered 
went to swell the count of grievances for which a 
reckoning was some day to be exacted The art of 
returning was, as he himself knew well, one he was slow 
to learn. ^ His noble obstinacy, which would stoop to 
no loss of dignity or sacrifice of principle, must excite 

"« Inf. 3L 8i. 
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our admiration ; it also goes far to accotmt for his 
difficulty in getting back. We can even imagine that 
in Florence his refusal to abate one tittle of what was 
due to him in the way of apology was, for a timei the 
subject of wondering speculation to the citizens, ere 
they turned again to their everyday affairs of politics 
and merchandise. Had they been more used to deal 
with men in whom a great genius was allied to a 
stubborn sense of honour, they would certainly have 
left less room in their treatment of Dante for happier 
ages to cavil at 

How did the case stand ? In the letter above quoted 
from, Dante says that his innocence was known to 
all. As &r as the chaige of corruption in his office- 
bearing went, his banishment — ^no one can doubt it 
for a moment — ^was certainly unjust ; and the political 
changes in Florence since the death of Corso Donati 
had taken all the life out of the other charges. ButJ)y 
his eager appeals to the Emperor to chastise the Flor- 
entines he had raised fresh barriers against his return. 
The governors of the Republic could not be expected 
to adopt his theory of the Empire and share his views 
of the Imperial claims ; and to them Dante must have 
seemed as much guilty of disloyalty to the Common- 
wealth in inviting the presence of Henry, as Corso 
Donati had been in Dante's eyes for his share in bring- 
ing Charles of Valois to harry Florence. His political 
writings since his exile — ^and all his writings were more 
or less political — had been such as might well confirm 
or create an opinion of him as a man difficult to live 
with, as one whose intellectual arrogance had a ready 
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organ in his unsparing tongue or pen« Rumour would 
most willingly dwell upon and distort the features of 
his character and conduct that separated him from the 
common herd. And to add to all this, even after he 
had deserted the party of the Whites in eidle, and 
had become a party to himself, he found his friends 
and patrons — ^for where else could he find them? — 
among the foes of Florence. 



VI. 



History never abhors a vacuum so much as when she 
has to deal with the life of a great man, and for those 
who must have details of Dante's career during the 
nineteen years which elapsed between his banishment 
and his death, the industry of his biographers has 
ei^usted every available hint, while some of them 
press into their service much that has only the remotest 
bearing on their hero. If even one-half of their 
suppositions were adopted, we should be forced to the 
conclusion that the Comedy and all the other works of 
his exile were composed in the intervals of a very busy 
life. We have his own word for this much, (Comriio L 3,) 
that since he was cast forth out of Florence — in which 
he would 'fain rest his wearied soul and fulfil his 
appointed time' — he had been 'a pilgrim, nay, even a 
mendicant,' in every quarter of Italy,^ and had ' been 

held cheap by many who, because of his fame, had 

« 

* The Comnto is in Italian, and his words are : ' wherever this 
language is spoken.' 
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looked to find him o<Mike in another guise.' But he 
gives no journal of his wanderings, and» as will have 
been observed, says no word of any country but Italy. 
Keeping close to well-ascertained facts, it seems estab- 
lished that in the earlier period of his exile he 
sojourned with members of the great family of the 
Counts Guidi,^ and that he also found hospitality with 
the Malaspiniy* lords of the Val di Magra, between 
Genoa and Lucca. At a still earlier date (August 
1306) he is found witnessing a deed in Padua. It 
was most probably in the same year that Dante found 
Giotto there, painting the walls of the Scrovegni 
Chapel, and was courteously welcomed by the artist, 
and taken to his house.* At some time of his life he 
studied at Bologna: John Villani says, during his 

^ His letter to the Florentines and that to the Emperor are 
dated in 1311^ from * Near the sources of the Amo ' — that is, from 
the Casentino, where the Gaidi of Romena dwelt If the letter of 
oondolence with the Counts Oberto and Guido of Romena on the 
death of their unde is genuine, it has great value for the passage 
in which he excuses himself for not having come to the funeral : — 
' It was not negligence or ingratitude, but the poverty into which 
I am £Ulen by reason of my exile. This, like a cruel persecutor, 
holds me as in a prison-house where I have neither horse nor 
arms ; and though I do all I can to free myself I have fiiiled as 
yet' The letter has no date. Like the other ten or twelve 
epistles attributed to Dante, it is in Latin. 

'There is a splendid passage in praise of this family, Purg, 
viii 121. A treaty is on record in which Dante acts as representa- 
tive of the Malaspini in settling the terms of a peace between them 
and the Bishop of Luni in October 1306. 

' The authority for this is Benvenuto of Imola in his comment 
on the Comidy (Purg. xL). The portrait of Dante by Giotto^ 
still in Florence, but ruined by modem bungling restoration, is 
usually believed to have been executed in 1301 or 1302. But with 
regard to this, see the note at the end of this essay. 
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exile.^ Of his supposed residence in Paris, though it 
is highly probable, there is a want of proof; of a visit 
to England, none at all that is worth a moment's con* 
sideration. Some of his commentators and biographers 
seem to think he was so short-witted that he must 
have been in a place before it could occur to him to 
name it in his verse. 

We have Dante's own word for it that he found his 
exile almost intolerable. Besides the bitter resentment 
which he felt at the injustice of it, he probably cher- 
ished the conviction that his career had been cut short 
when he was on the point of acquiring great influence 
in affairs. The illusion may have been his— one not 
uncommon among men of a powerful imagination — 
that, given only due opportunity, he could mould the 
active life of his time as easily as he moulded and 

^ It is true that Villani not only says that ^he went to study at 
Bologna,' bat also that ' he went to Paris and many parts of the 
world' (Crottiea^ ix. 136), and that Villani, of all contemporaiy or 
nearly contemporaiy writers, is by far the most worthy of credence. 
But he proves to be more than once in error regarding Dante; 
making him, /.^., die in a wrong month and be buried in a wrong 
church at Ravenna. And the 'many parts of the world' shows 
that here he is dealing in hearsay of the vaguest sort. Nor can 
much weight be given to Boccaodo when he sends Dante to 
Bologna and Paris. But Benvenuto of Imola, who lectured on 
the Comedy at Bologna within fifty years of Dante's death, says 
that Dante studied there. It would indeed be strange if he did 
not, and at more than one period, Bologna being the University 
nearest Florence. Proof of Dante's residence in Paris has been 
found in his familiar reference to the Rue du Fouarre (Parad. 
z. 137). His graphic description of the coast between Lerid and 
Turbia ( Ar^. iiL 49, iv. 25) certainly seems to show a fiuniliarity 
with the Western as well as the Eastern Rivieras of Genoa. 
But it scarcely follows that he was on his way to Paru when he 
visited them.* 
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fashioned the creati<»8 of his fimcy. It was, periutps, 
owing to BO fault of his own that when a partial oppor- 
tunity had offered itself, he fiuled to get his views 
adopted in Florence ; indeed, to judge from the kind of 
employment in idiich he was more than once engaged 
fior his patrons, he must have been possessed of no little 
business tact Yet, as when his feelings were deeply 
concerned his words knew no restraint, so his hopes 
would partake of the largeness of his genius. In the 
restored Empire, which he was almost alone in longing 
for as he conceived of it, lie may have imagined for 
himself a place beside Henry like what in Frederick's 
court had been filled by Pier delle Vigne — ^the man 
who held both keys to the Emperor's heart, and 
opened and shut it as he woukL^ 

Thus, as his exile ran on it would grow sadder with 
the accumulating memories of hopes deferred and 
then desti03red, and of dreams which had faded away 
in the light of a cheerless reality. But some consola- 
tions he must have found even in the conditions of his 
exile. He had leisure for meditation, and time enough 
to spend in that other world which was all his own. 
With the miseries of a wanderer's life would come not 
a few of its sweets — freedom from routine, and the in- 
tellectual stimulus supplied by change of place. Here 
and there he would find society such as he cared for-— 
that of scholars, theologians, and men familiar with every 
court and school of Christendom. And, beyond all, 
he would get access to books that at home he might 
never have seen. It was no spare diet that would 

1 Inf. xiii 58. 
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serve his mind while he was making such ample calls 
on it for his great work. As it proceeds we seem to 
detect a growing fulness of knowledge, and it is by 
reason of the more learned treatment, as well as the 
loftier theme of the Third Cantica, that so many 
readers, vrfien once well at sea in the jParadiso^ recog- 
nise the force of the warning with which it begins.^ 

What amount of intercourse he was able to maintain 
with Florence dturing his wanderings is a matter of mere 
speculation, although of a more interesting kind than 
that concerned with the chronology of his uneasy travels. 
That he kept up at least some correspondence with 
his friends is proved by the letter regarding the terms 
of his pardon. There is also the well-known anecdote 
told by Boccaccio as to the discovery and despatch to 

^ 'O ye, who have hitherto been following me in some small 
end, . . . pnt not further to sea, lest, losing sight of me, you lose 
yourselves ' (Farad. iL i). But, to tell the truth, Dante is never so 
weak as a poet as when he is most the philosopher or the theologian. 
The foUowing list of books more or less known to him is not 
given as complete : — ^The Vnlgate, beginning with St. Jerome's 
Prologue ; Aristotle, thioai^ the L«tin tnoslation then in vogue ; 
Averroes, etc ; Thomas Aqoinas and the other Schoolmen ; 
much of the Civil and Canon law ; Boethius ; Homer only in 
scraps, through Aristotle, etc; Vizgil, Cicero in part, Livy, 
Horace^ Ovid, Terence, Lacan, and Statins ; the works of Brunetto 
Liatini ; the poetical literature of Provence, France, and Italy, 
including the Arthurian Romances — ^the fiivoarite reading of the 
Italian nobles, and the tales of Chartemagne and his Peen— 
equally In favour with the common people. There is little 
reason to suppose that among the treatises of a scientific and 
quasi-scientific kind that he fell in with, and of which he was an 
eager student, were included the works of Roger Bacon. These 
there was a consfuracy among priests and schoolmen to keep 
buried. Dante seems to have set little store on ecclesiastical legends 
of wonder ; at least he gives them a wide berth in his works. 
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him of the opening Cantos of the Ifrfeme — an anecdote 

we may safely accept as founded on fieu:ty although 

Boccaccio's informants may have fidled to note at the 

time what the manuscript consisted of, and in the 

course of years may have magnified the importance of 

their discovery. With his wife he would naturally 

communicate on subjects of common interest-»aS| for 

instance, that of how best to save or recover part of his 

property — and especially regarding the weliifuv of his 

sons, of whom two are found to be with him when he 

acquires something like a settlement in Verona. 

It b quite credible that, as Boccaccio asserts, he wonld 

never after his exile was once begun * go to his wife or 

sufier her to join him where he was;' although the 

statement is probably an extension of the foct that she 

never did join him. In any case it is to make too large 

a use of the words to find in them evidence, as has 

frequently been done, of the unhappiness of all his 

married life, and of his utter estrangement from Gemma 

during his banishment The union — ^marriage of 

convenience though it was — ^might be harmonious 

enough as long as things went moderately well with the 

pair. Dante was never wealthy, but he seems to have 

had his own house in Florence and small landed 

possessions in its neighbourhood^ That before his 

^ In the notes to Fratioelli's Vifa di Damte (Florence 1861) aie 
pven copies of documents rekting to the property of the Alighieri, 
and of Dante in particvlar. In 1343 his son Jaoopo^ by payment 
of a small fine, reoorered vineyards and fiurms that had been his 
father's. — ^Notes to Chap. iii. Fiatioelli's admirable Life is now 
in many respects out of date. He accepts, «.^., Dino Compagni 
as an anthority, and believes in the romantic stofy of the letter of 
Fra Ilario. 
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banishment he was considerably in debt appears to be 
ascertained;^ but, without knowing the circumstances 
in which he borrowed, it is impossible to be sure 
whether he may not only have been making use of his 
credit in order to put out part of his means to advantage 
in some of the numerous commercial enterprises in 
which his neighbours were engaged. In any case his 
career must have seemed full of promise till he was 
driven into banishment. When that blow had fallen, 
it is easy to conceive how what if it was not mutual 
affection had come to serve instead of it — esteem and 
forbearance — would be changed into indifference with 
the lapse of months and years of enforced separation, 
embittered and filled on both sides with the mean cares 
of indigence, and, it may be, on Gemma's side with the 
conviction that her husband had brought her with him* 
self into disgrace. If all that is said by Boccaccio and 
some of Dante's enemies as to his temperament and 
behaviour were true, we could only hope that Gemma's 
indifference was deep enough to save her from the 
pangs of jealousy. And on the other hand, if we are to 
push suspicion to its utmost length, we may find an 
allusion to his own experience in the lines where Dante 
complains of how soon a widow forgets her husband' 
But this is all matter of the merest speculation. Gemma 

^ The details are given by >Vitte, DanU-F^rschungm^ voL ii. 
p. 6i. The amount borrowed by Dante and his brother (and a 
friend) comes to nearly a thousand gold florins. Witte takes this 
as eqmvalent to 37,000 francs, f./. nearly ;f 150a Bnt the florin 
being the eighth of an oonce, or about ten shillings* worth of gohly 
a thousand florins would be equal only tO;f 50a— representing, of 
course, an immensely greater sum now-a^days. 

■ Farg. viii. 76. 
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is known to have been alive in 1314.^ She brought up 
her children, says Boccaccio, upon a trifling part of her 
husband's confiscated estate, recovered on the plea that 
it was a portion of her dowry. There may have been 
difficulties of a material kind, insuperable save to an 
ardent love that was not theirs, in the way of Gemma's 
joining her husband in any of his cities of refuge. 

Complete evidence exists of Dante's having in his 
later years lived for a longer or shorter time in the 
three cities of Lucca, Verona, and Ravenna. In 
Purgatory he meets a shade from Lucca, in the murmur 
of whose words he catches he * knows not what of 
Gentucca;'' and when he charges the Lucchese to 
speak plainly out, he is told that Lucca shall yet be 
found pleasant by him because of a girl not yet grown 
to womanhood Uguccione, acting in the interest of 
Pisa, took possession of Lucca in 13 14, and Dante is 
supposed to have taken up his residence there for some 
considerable time. What we may certainly infer from 
his own words in the Purgatario is that they were 
written after a stay in Lucca had been sweetened to 
him by the society of a lady named Gentucca. He 
cannot well have found shelter there before the city was 
held by Uguccione ; and research has established that 
at least two ladies of the uncommon name of Gentucca 

' See in Scartaszini, DanU AligkUri^ 1879, V^ 55^ eztnct 
from the will of her mother Maria. Donati, dated February 1314. 
Many of these Florentine dates are subject to correction, the year 
being nsnally counted from LAdy-Day. ' In 1880 a document was 
discovered which proves Gemma to have been engaged in a law- 
suit in 1332. — // IVopHgnaiortt xiii\ 156/ — Scheffer-Boichorst» 
Aus DanUt Verbannung^ page Si 3. 

• Purg, xxiv. 37. • 

i 
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were resident there in 13 14. From the whole tone of 
his allusion — ^the mention of her veiy name and of her 
innocent girlhood — we may gather that there was 
nothing in his liking for her of which he had any 
reason to feel ashamed In the Ififemo he had covered 
the whole people of Lucca with his scom.^ By the 
time he got thus far with the Purgaiono his thoughts 
of the place were all softened by his memoiy of one 
fair face-— or shall we rather say, of one compassionate 
and womanly soul? That' Dante was more than 
susceptible to feminine charms is coarsely asserted by 
Boccaccio.' But on such a matter Boccaccio is 
a prejudiced witness, and, in the absence of sufficient 
proof to the contrary, justice requires us to assume 
that the tenor of Dante's life was not at variance 
with that of his writings. He who was so severe a 
judge of others was not, as we can infer from more 
than one passage of the Comedy^ a lenient judge 
when his own fulings were concerned.* That his 

^ Inf. xxi. 4a 

* In questo mirifico poeta trovo ampissimo tttogo la Itusuria; 
e non solamente ne* giavamH annt, ma ancora n/ maiuri, — 
Boccaccio, La Vita di Dante, After mentioning that Dante was 
married, he. indulges in a long invective against marriage ; con- 
fessing, however, that he is ignorant of whether Dante experienced 
the miseries he describes. His conclusion on the subject is that 
philosophers should leave mairiage U> rich fools, to nobles, and to 
handicraftsmen. 

' In Puigatory his conscience accuses him of pride^ and he 
already seems to feel the weight of the grievous burden beneath 
which the proud bend as they puige themselves of their sin (Purg. 
xiti. 136}. Some amount of self-accusation seems to be implied in 
such passages as In/, v. 142 and Purg, xzviL 15, eta ; but too 
much must not be made of it 
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conduct never fell short of his standard no one w3l 
venture to maintain* Bat what should have hindered 
him, in his hours of weariness and when even his 
hold on the future seemed to slacken, in lonely 
castle Or strange town, to seek sympathy from some 
fair woman who might remind him in something of 
Beatrice?^ 

When, in 13 16, Uguccione was driven out of Lucca 
and Pisa, that great partisan took military service with 
Can Grande. It has been disputed whether Dante had 
eariier enjoyed the hospitality of the Scaligers, or was 
indebted for his first reception in Verona to the good 
offices of Uguccione. It Is barely credible that by this 
time in his life he stood in need of any one to answer 
for him in the court of Can Grande. His fame as a 
political writer must have preceded him ; and it was of 
a character to commend him to the good graces of the 
great Imperialist In his Dt ManarMa he had, by an 
exhaustive treatment of propositions which now seem 

^ In a letter of a few lines to one of the Marquises Ma]aspina» 
writtflii probably in the earlier yem of his exile, he tells how his 
poipose of renouncing ladies' society and the writing of love<40ngs 
had been upset by the view of a lady of marvellous beauty who ' in 
all respects answered to his tastes, habits, and circumstances.' He 
says he sends with the letter a poem containing a fuller account of 
his subjection to this new passion. The poem is not found 
attached to the copy of the letter, but with good reason it is guessed 
to be the Cansone beginning Amor, dacM amvien, which 
describes how he was overmastered by a passion born 'in the 
heart of the mountains in the valley of that river beside which he 
had always been the victim of love.* This points to the Casentino 
as the scene. He also calls the Canzone his 'mountain song.' 
The pession it expresses may be real, but that he makes the most 
of it appears from the closer which is occupied by the thought of 
how the verses will betaken in Florence. 
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childish or else the mere commonplaces of everyday 
political argument, established the right of the civil 
power to independence of Church authority; and 
though to the Scaliger who aimed at becoming Im- 
perial lieutenant for all the North of Italy he might 
seem needlessly tender to the spiritual lordship of the 
Holy Father, yet the drift of his reasoning was all in 
favour of the Ghibeline position.^ Besides this he 
had written on the need of refining the dialects of Italian, 
and reducing them to a language fit for general use in 
the whole of the Peninsula ; and this with a novelty of 
treatment and wealth of illustration unequalled before 
or since in any first work on such a subject.^ And, 
what would recommend him still more to a youthful 
prince of lofty taste, he was the poet of the * sweet new 
style ' of the Vita Nuava, and of sonnets, ballads, and 
canzoni rich in language and thought beyond the 
works of all previous poets in the vulgar tongues. 
Add to this that the Comedy was already written, and 
published up, perhaps, to the close of the PurgatoriOj 
and that all Italy was eager to find who had a place, 
and what kind of place, in the strange new world from 
which the veil was being withdrawn ; and it is easy to 
imagine that Dante's reception at Can Grande's court 
was rather that of a man both admired and feared for 

^ However early the De Monorchia may have been written, it 
is difficult to think that it can be of a later date than the death of 
Henry* 

' The Di Vulgari Ehqwo is in Latin. Dante's own Italian is 
richer and more elastic than that of contempoxary writers. Its 
base is the Tuscan dialect, as refined by the example of the 
Sicilian poets. His Latin, on the contrary, is I bdiete regarded 
as being somewhat barbarous, even for the period. 
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his great genius, than that of a wandering scholar and 
grumbling exile. 

At what time Dante came to Verona, and for 
how long he stayed, we have no means of fixing with 
certainty. He himself mentions being diere in 1320,* 
and it is usually supposed that his residence covered 
three years preffous to that date ; as also that it was 
shared by his two sons, Piero and Jacopo. One of 
these was afterwards to find a settlement at Verona in a . 
high legal post. Except some frivolous legends, there is 
no evidence that Dante met with anything but generous 
treatment from Can Grande. A passage of the Paradise^ 
written either towards the close of the poet's residence 
at Verona, or afler he had lefl it, is full of a praise of 
the great Scaliger so magnificent' as fully to make 
amends for the contemptuous mention in the Purgatorio 
of his &ther and brother.* To Gan Grande the Para- 
diso was dedicated by the author in a long epistle con- 
taining an exposition of how the first Canto of that 
Cantica, and, by implication, the whole of the poem, is 
to be interpreted. The letter is full of gratitude for 
favours already received, and of expectation of others 
yet to come. From the terms of the dedication it has 
been assumed that ere it was made the whole of the 
Paradise was written, and that Dante praises the lord of 
Verona after a long experience of his bounty.* 

^ In his QuasHo de Aqua et Terra* In it he speaks of having 

been in Mantua. The thesis was maintained in Verona, but of 

course he may, after a prolonged absence, have returned to that city,. 

• Parad, xvii. 7a • Purg, xviii. 12 1, 

^ But in urgent need of more of it. — He says of 'the sublime 

Cantica, adorned with the title of the Paradiso^ that ' iUam sub 
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Whether owing to the restlessness of an exile, or to 
some prospect of attaining a state of greater ease or of 
having the command of more congenial society, we 
cannot tdl ; bat from the splendid court of Can Grande 
he moved down into Romagna, to Ravenna, the city 
which of all in Italy would now be fixed upon by the 
traveller as the fittest place for a man of genius, weighed 
down by infinite sorrows, to close his 'days in and find 
a tomb. Some writers on the life of Dante will have 
it that in Ravenna he sgent the greater part of his 
esdle, and that when he is found elsewhere — in Lucca 
or Verona — ^he is only on a temporary absence firom his 
permanent home.^ But this conclusion requires some 
facts to be ignored, and others unduly dwelt on« In 
any case his patron there, during at least the last year 
or two of his life^ was Guido Novello of Polenta, lord of 
Ravenna, the nephew of her who above all the persons 
of the Comedy lives in the hearts of its reada:s. 

Bernardino, the brother of Francesca andundeof 
Guido, had fought on the side of Florence at the battle 
of Campaldino, and Dante may then have become 
acquainted with him. The Orniily had the reputation of 
being moderate Guelfs ; but ere this the exile, with his 
ripe experience of men, had doubtless learned, while re- 
taining intact his own opinions as to what was the true 
theory of government, to set good-heartedness and a 

prastfUi epistoUf tamquam sub i^rammaie proprio dedUaiam^ 
voHs adscribOf tfoHs offero^ vohis denique recommendo.^ But it may 
be questioned if this involves that the Cantica was already 
finished; 

^ As, for instance, Herr Sche£fer-Boichorst in his Am DmUa 
Verbtumung, 1882. 
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notde aim in Ue above political orthodoxy. This Guido 
NoveUo-^tfae younger Guido— bears the reputation of 
having been wellrinfonned^ of gentle manners, and fond 
of gathering around him men accomplished in literature 
and the fine artSL On the death of Dante he made a 
formal oration in honour of the poet* If his welcome 
of Dante was as cordial as is generally supposed, and 
as there is no reason to doubt that it was, it proved his 
magnanimity; fer in the Furgatorio a family specially 
hostile to the Polentas had been mentioned with 
honour,^ while thatto which his wife belonged had been 
lil^tly spoken oC How he got over the condemnation 
of his kinswoman to Inferno— even under such gentle 
conditions — it would be more difficult to understand 
were there not reason to believe that ere Dante went 
to Ravenna it had come to be a matter of pride in Italy 
for a &mily to have any of its members placed any* 
where in that other world of which Dante held the 
key. 

It seems as if we might assume that the poet^s last 
months or years were soothed by the society of hii^ 
daughter — ^the child whom he had named after the 
object of his first and most enduring love.^ Whether 
or not he was acting as Ambassador for Guido to 
Venice when he caught his last illness, it appears to be 
pretty well established that he was held, in honour by his 

> The Tntvenari {Purg. ziv. 107). Gnido's wife was of the 
BagPttcavalli (Pitrg, xiy. 115). The only mention of the Polenta 
bmXjf apwt firom that of Fxmnoesca, is at Inf. zxvii. 41. 

> In 1350 a sum of tea gold florins was sent from Florence by 
the hands of Boocaodo to Beatrke, daughter of Dante ; she being 
then a ntin at Ravenna. 
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patron and all aroond him.^ For his hours of medita- 
tion he had the solemn churches of Ravenna with 
their storied walls,^ and the still more solemn pine 
forest of Classis, by him first annexed to the world of 
Romance. > For hours of relaxation, when they came, 
he had neighbours who dabbled in letters and who 
could at any rate sjrmpadiise with him in his love of 
study. He maintained correqiondence with poets and 
scholars in other cities. In at least one instance this 
was conducted in the bitter fashion with which 
the humanists of a century or two later were to make 
the world familiar;^ but with the Bolognese scholar, 
Giovanni del Virgilio, he engaged in a good-humoured, 
half-bantering exchange of Latin pastoral poems, through 
the artificial imagery of which there sometimes breaks 
a natural thought, as when in answer to the pedant's 
counsel to renounce the vulgar tongue and produce in 
Latin something that will entitle him to receive the 

1 The embassy to Venice is mentioned by VilUmi, and there was 
a treaty concluded in 1521 between the Republic and Guido* 
Bat Daute's name does not appear in it among those of the envoys 
from Ravenna. A letter, probably apocryphal, to Guido from 
Dante in Venice is dated 1314. If Dante, as is maintained by 
some writers, was engaged in tuition while in Ravenna, it is to be 
feared that his pupils would find in him an impatient master. 

' Not that Dante ever mentions these any more than a hundred 
other churches in which he must have spent thoughtful hours. 

> Purg, xxviii. aa 

^A certain Cecco d*Ascoli stuck to him like a bur, chaiging 
him, among other things, with lust, and a want of religious fiiith 
which would one day secure him a place in his own Inferno. 
Cecco was himself burned in Florence, in 1327, for making too 
much of evil spirits, and holding that human actions are necessarily 
aifected by the position of the staiSt He had been at one time a 
professor of astronomy. 
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laurel crown in Bologna, he declares that if ever he 
is crowned as a poet it will be on the banks of the 
Amo. 

Most of the material for forming a judgment of how 
Dante stood affected to the religious beliefs of his time 
is to be gathered from the Comedy^ and the place for 
conridering it would rather be in an essay on that work 
than in a sketch of his life which necessity compels to 
be swift A few words may however be here devoted 
to the subject, as it is ot)e with some bearing on the 
manner in which he would be regarded by those around 
him, and through that on the tenor of his life. That 
Dante conformed to Church observances, and, except 
wi^ a few malevolent critics, bore the reputation of 
a good Catholic, there can be no doubt It was as a 
politician and not as a heretic that he suffered persecu- 
tion 'j and when he died he was buried in great honour 
within the FVanciscan Church at Ravenna. Some few 
years after his death, it is true, his De Monarckia was 
burned as heretical by orders of the Papal Legate in 
Lombardy, who would gladly, if he could, have had the 
bones <^ the author exhumed to share the fate of his 
book. But all this was only because the partisans of 
Lewis of Bavaria were making political capital out of the 
treatise. 

Attempts have been made to demonstrate that in 
spite of his outward conformity t)ante was an un- 
believer at heart, and that the Comedy is devoted to 
the promulgation of a Ghibeline heresy — of which, we 
may be sure, no Ghibeline ever heard — and to the 
overthrow of all that the author professed most 
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devoutly to believe.^ Other critics of a more sober 
temper in 8i>eculation would find in him a Catholic 
irtio held the Catholic beliefs with the same slack grasp 
as the teaching of Luther was held by Lessing or 
Goethe.' But this is surely to misread the Cemedy^ 
which is steeped from beginning to end in a spirit of the 
warmest fiuth in the great Christian doctrine& It was 
no mere intellectual perception of these that Dante.had 
-«or professed to have — ^for when in Paradise he has 
satisfied Saint Peter of his being possessed of a just con- 
ception of the nature of fidth, and is next adced if^ 
besides knowing what is the alloy of the coin and the 
weight of ity he has it in his own purse^ he answers 
boldly, * Yea, and so shining and round that of a surety 
it has the lawful stamp.' ^ And fiirther on, when required 
to declare in what he believes, nothing against the fiil- 
ness of his creed is to be inferred firom the feet that he 
stops short after pronouncbg his belief in the eadstence 
of God and in the Trinity. This article he gives as 
implying all the others ; it is ' the spark which spreads 
out into a vivid flame.' ^ 

Yet if the inquiry were to be pushed fiirther, and it 
were sought to find how much of firee thought he 
allowed himself in matters of religion, Dante might be 
discovered to have reached his orthodox position by 
ways hateful to the bigots who then took order for pre- 
serving the purity of the fidth. The office of the Pope 
he deeply revered, but the Papal absolution avails 

^ Gftbrid Rocaetti, CommetU m tki Dwma Commedm^ 1S86, 
and Aronx, Dante, HhUi^ue^ RivohUwnfuire et SoeiaUsU, 1854. 
s ScarUzzini, DanU AligkUri, Sei$u Zeiiy etc, 1879, page 268. 
* JPitirad. xxiv. 8(». ^ Parad. zziy. 145. 
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nothing in his eyes compared with one tear of heart- 
felt repentance.^ It is not on the wcnrd of Pope or 
Council that he rests his fiuth, but on the Scriptoiesi 
and on the evidences of the truth of Christianity^ freely 
examined and weighed' Chief among these evidences, 
it must however be noted, he esteemed the fact of the 
eristHic^ of the Church as he found it;' and in his 
inquiries he accepted as guides the Scholastic Doctors 
on whose reasonings the Church had set its seal of 
approbation. It was a foregone conclusion he reached 
by stages of his own. Yet that he sympathised at least 
as much with the honest search for truth as with the 
arrogant profession of orthodoxy, is shown by his treat- 
ment of heretics. He could not condemn severely 
such as erred only because their reason would not 
consent to rest like his in the prevalent dogmatic 
system; and so we find that he makes heresy consist 
less in intellectual error than in beliefs that tend to 
vitiate conduct, or to cause schism in societies divinely 
constituted.^ For his own part, orthodox although he 
was, or believed himself to be — which is all that needs 
to be contended for, — in no sense was he priest-ridden. 
It was liberty that he went seeking on his great 
journey ;* and he gives no hint that it is to be gained by 
the observance of forms or in submission to sacerdotal 

> Inf. xzrii. loi ; Purg. uL ilS. 

• Parad, xxiv. 91. • Parad. xxiv, 106. 

^ Inf. X. and xznii. There is no place in Pui]gatciry where 
thote who in their lives had oooe held heretical opinions are 
purified of the sin ; leaving us to infer tluit it conld be repented 
of in the world so as to oUiterate the stain. See also Patad. 
Vf. 67, • Purg. i. 71. 
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authority. He knows it is in his reach only when he 
has been crowned, and mitred too, lord of himself' — 
subject to Him alone of whom even Popes were 
servants.' 

Although in what were to prove his last months 
Dante might amuse himself with the composition of 
learned trifles, and in the society and correspondence 
of men who along with him, if on lines apart from his, 
were preparing the way for the revival of classical 
studies, the best part of his mind, then as for long 
before, was devoted to the Comedy; and he was count- 
ing on the suflrages of a wider audience than courts 
and universities could supply. 

Here there is no room to treat at length of that work, 
to which when we turn our thoughts all else he wrote — 
though that was enough to secure him fame — seems to 
fall into the background as if unworthy of his genius. 
What can hardly be passed over in silence is that in the 
Comedy^ once it was begun, he must have found a refuge 
for his soul from all petty cares, and a shield against all 
adverse fortune. We must search its pages, and not 
the meagre records of his biographers, to find what was 
the life he lived during the years of his exile ; for, in a 
sense, it contains the true journal of his thoughts, of his 
hopes, and of his sorrows. The plan was laid wide 
enough to embrace the observations he made of nature 
and of man, the fruits of his painful studies, and the 
intelligence he gathered from those experienced in 
travel, politics, and war. It was not only his imagina- 
tion and artistic skill that were spent upon the poem : 

* Furg^ xxvii. 139. • Pwg. six. 134. 
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he gave his life to it The future reward he knew 
was sure — an immortal fame ; but he hoped for a nearer 
profit on his venture. Florence might at last relent, 
if not because of his innocence and at the spectacle of 
his inconsolable exile, at least on hearing the rumour of 
his genius borne to her from every comer of Italy : — 

If e'er it comes tluit this my sacred Lay, 
To which both Heaven and Earth have set their hand — 
Through which these many years I waste away^ 

Shail quell the cruelty that keeps me banned 
From the fair fold where I, a lamb, was found 
Hostile to wolves who 'gainst it violence planned ; 

With other fleece and voice of other sound. 
Poet will I return, and at the font 
Where I was christened be with laurel crowned.^ 

But with the completion of the Comedy Dante's life 
too came to a dose. He died at Ravenna in the 
month of September 1331. 

^ Farad, zxv. I. 



GIOTTO'S PORTRAIT OF DANTE.^ 

VASARI, in his Lhes of the Painters^ tells that in his 
day the portrait of Dante by Giotto was still to be 
seen in the chapel of the Podesta's palace in Florence. 
Writers of an earlier date had already drawn attention 
to this work.' But in the course of an age when 
Italians cared little for Dante, and less for Giotto^ it 
was allowed to be buried out of sight; and when at 
length there came a revival of esteem for these great 
men, the alterations in the interior arrangement of the 
palace were found to have been so sweeping that it 
was even uncertain which out of many chambers had 
formerly served as the chapeL Twenty years after a 
fruitless attempt had been made to discover whether 
or not the portrait was still in existence, Signor Aubrey 
Bezzi, encouraged by Mr. Wilde and Mr. Kirkup, took 
the first step in a search (1839) which was to end by 
restoring to the world what is certainly the most inter- 

^ It is best known, and can now be judged of only through the 
lithograph after a tracing made by Mr. Seymour Kirknp before it 
was restored and mined : published by the Arundel Society. 

* Antonio Pucd, bom in 1300, in his dntiUptio, describes the 
£gure of Dante as being clothed in blood-red* Philip ViUani also 
mentions it He wrote towards the close of the foarteenth century ; 
Vasari towards the middle of the sixteenth. 
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etdng of all portndts, if account be takai of its beauty, 
as weU as of irfio was its author and who its subject 

On the removal from it of a layer of limep one of the 
end waUs of what had been the chapel was found to 
be covered by a fresco paintingi evidently the woric of 
Giotto, and representing a Paradise — ^the subject in 
which Dante's portrait was known to occur. As is 
usual in such works, from the time of Giotto down- 
wards, the subject is treated so as to allow of the free 
introducti(Hi of contemporary personages. Among 
these was a figure in a red gown, which there was no 
difficulty in recogmsing as the portrait of Dante. It 
shows him younger and with a sweeter expression than 
does Raphael's Dante, or Masaccio's,^ or that in the 
Cathedral of Florence,' or that of the mask said to 
have been taken after his death. But to all of them 
it bears a strong resemblance. 

The question of when this portrait was painted will 
easily be seen to be one of much importance in con- 
nection with Dante's biography. The fresco it belongs 
to is found to contain a cardinal, and a young man, 
who, because he wears his hair long and has a coronet 
set on his cap, is known to be meant for a French 
prince.* If, as is usually assumed, this prince b 
Charles of Valois, then the date of the event celebrated 

^ In the Miuich coUectioD ofdiawings, and sicxibed to Masaocio, 
bat with how mnch reason I do not know. 

' Painted by Domenico Michelino in 1465, after a sketch by 
Alessio Baldovinetto. 

* ' Wearing over the long hair of the Frenchmen of the period 
a coroneted cap.'— Crowe and CavalcaseUe^ History of FittnHng 
in liaiy (1864), i. 264. 
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in the fresco ia 1301 or 1302. With regard to when 
the work was executed, Messrs Crowe and CavalcasellCy 
in their valuable book, say as follows :^ — 

' All inferences to be deduced from the subject and form 
of these frescos point to the date of 1 301-2. It may be 
inquired whether they were executed by Giotto at the time, 
and this inquiry can only be satisfied approximatively. It 
may be inferred that Dante's portrait would hardly have 
been introduced into a picture so conspicuously visible as 
this, had not the poet at the time been influent in Florence. 
. • . Dante's age in the fresco corresponds with the date of 
1302, and is that of a man of thirty-five. He had himself 
enjoyed the highest office of Florence from June to August 
1300.* In the fresco he does not wear the dress of the 
" Priori," but he holds in the ranks of those near Charles 
of Valois an honourable place. It may be presumed that 
the frescos were executed previous' to Dante's exile, and 
this view is confirmed by the technical and artistic progress 
which they reveaL They exhibit, indeed, the master in a 
higher sphere of development than at Assisi and Rome.' 

This account of the subject of the work and the 
probable date of its execution may, I think, be ac- 
cepted as containing all that is to be said in favour of 
the current opinion on the matter. That writer after 
writer has adopted that opinion without a sign of doubt 
as to its credibility must surely have arisen from failure 
to observe the insuperable difficulties it presents. 

Both Charles of Valois and the Cardinal Acquasparta 

were in Florence during part of the winter of 1301- 

1302 j but the circumstances under which they were 

there make it highly improbable that the Common- 

1 Vol. i. p. 269. 

' The Priorate was the higfaeft office to which a dtixen ooold 
aspire, but bjr qo means the highest in Florence. 
* I snppoae the meaning is 'immediately previous.' 
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wealth was anxioas to do ihem honour beyond granting 
them the oatward show of respect which it would have 
been dangerous to refuse. Earlier in the year 1301 
the Cardinal Acquasparta, having fidled in gaining the 
object which brought him to Florence, had, as it were» 
shaken the dust of the city from off his feet and left 
the people of it under interdict. While Charles of 
Valois was in Florence the Cardinal returned to make 
a second attempt to reconcile the opposing parties, 
failed a second tunei and again left the dty under an 
interdict — ^if indeed the first had ever been raised On 
the occasion of his first visit, the Whites, who were 
then in power, would have none of 'his counsels; on 
his second, the Blacks in their turn despised them.^ 
There would therefore have been something almost 
satirical in the compliment, had the Commonwealth 
resolved to give him a place in a triumphal picture. 

As for Charles of Valois, though much was expected 
from an alliance with him while he was still at a distance, 
the vexy party that invited his presence was soon dis- 
gusted with him owing to his faithlessness and greed. 
The earlier part of his stay was disturbed by pillage and 
bloodshed. Nor is it easy to imagine how, at any time 
during his residence of five months, the leading citizens 
could have either the time or the wish to arrange for 
honouring him in a fashion he was not the man to caxe 
for. His one craving was for money, and still more 
money ; and any lebure the members of public bodies 

^ John ViUani, Crmtka^ viiL 40 and 49 ; and Peirens, Hist^ de 
Flontue, under date of 1301. Charles entered Florence on the 
1st oT November of that year, and left it in the it>llowing April 

h 
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had to spare from giving heed to their own interests and 
securing vengeance upon their opponents, was devoted 
to holding the common purse shut as tightly as they 
could against their avaricious Padficatoc. When he at 
last delivered the city from his presence no one would 
have the heart to revive the memoxy of his disastrous 
visit 

But if, in all this confusion of Florentine a&irs, Giotto 
did receive a commission to paint in the palace of the 
Podesta, yet it remains incredible that he should have 
been suffered to assign to Dante, of aU men, a place of 
honour in the picture. No citizen had more stubbornly 
opposed the policy which brought Charles of Valois to 
Florence, and that Charles was in the dty was reason 
enough for Dante to keep out of it. In his absence, he 
was sentenced in January 1302 to pay a ruinously heavy 
fine, and in the following March he was condemned to 
be put to death if ever he was caught On fuller 
acquaintance his fellow-citizens liked the Frenchman as 
little as he, but this had no effect in softening their dis- 
like or removing their fear of Dante. We may be sure 
that any friends he may still have had in Florence, as 
their influence could not protect his goods from confisca- 
tion or him fix>m banishment, would hardly care to risk 
their own safety by urging, while his condemnation was 
still fresh, the admission of his portrait among those of 
illustrious Florentines.^ It is true that there have been 
instances of great artists having reached so high a pitch 

^ Who the other Florentines in the fiteico are does not greatly 
affect the present question. Villani says that along with Dante 
Giotto painted Cotm) Donati and Bnmetto LattnL 
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of fame as to be able to dictate terms to patrons, how- 
ever exalted In his later years Giotto could perhaps 
have made such a point a matter of treaty with his 
employers, but in 1301 he was still young,^ and great 
although his fame already was, he could scarcely have 
ventured to insist on the Republic's confessing its 
injustice to his friend; as it would have done had it 
consented that Dante, newly driven into exile, should 
obtain a place of honour in a work painted at the 
public cost 

These considerations seem to make it highly im- 
probable that Giotto's wall-painting was meant to do 
honour to Charles of Valois and the Cardinal Acqua- 
sparta. But if it should still be held that it was painted 
in 1302, we must either cease to believe, in spite of all 
that Vasari and the others say, that the portrait is 
meant for Dante ; or else confess it to be inexplicable 
how it got there. A way out of the difficulty begins to 
open up as soon as we allow ourselves some latitude in 
speculating as to when Giotto may have painted the 
fresco. The order m which that artisf s works were 
produced is very imperfectly settled; and it may easily 
be that the position in Vasari's pages of the mention 
made by him of this fresco has given rise to a misunder- 
standing regarding the date of it He speaks of it at 
the very beginning of his Life of Giotta But this he 
does because he needs an illustration of what he has been 
saying in his opening sentences about the advance that 
painter made on Cimabue. Only after making mention 

* Only twenty-five, if the commonly accepted date of his birth 
ik correct In any case, he was still a young man. 
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of Dante's portrait does be b^n his cfironological list 
of Giotto's works ; to the portrait he never returns, and 
S0| as far as Vasari is concerned^ it is without a date. 
Judging of it by means of Mr. Kirkup's careful and 
beautiful sketch — and unfortunately we have now no 
other means of knowing what the original was like — 
it may safely be asserted to be in Giotto's ripest style.^ 
Everything considered, it is therefcnre allowable to 
search the Florentine chronicles lower down for an 
event more likely to be the subject of Giotto's fresco 
than that usually fixed upon. 

We read in John Villani that in the middle of 
the year 1326 the Cardinal Gianni Orsini came to* 
Florence as Papal Legate and Pacificator of Tuscany. 
The city was greatly pleased at his coming, and as 
an earnest of gratitude for his services presented him 
with a cup containing a thousand florins.' A month 
later there arrived Charles Duke of Calabria, the eldest 
son of King Robert of Naples, and great-grandson of 
Charles of Anjou. He came as Protector of the 
Commonwealth, which ofiice — ^an extraordinary one, 
and with a great salary attached to it — he had been 
elected to hold for five years. Never before had a 
spectacle like that of his entry been offered to Florence. 
Villani gives a long list of the barons who rode in his 
train, and tells that in his squadrons of men-at-arms 

^ It is true that, on technical gronnds, it has been questioned if 
it is Giotto's at all ; bat there is more than suffident reason to think 
it is. With such doabts however we are scarcely here concerned. 
Even were it proved to be by a pupil, everything in the text that 
applies to the question of date would still remain in point. 

• J. Villani, ix. 353. 
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there weie no fewer than two hundred knights. The 
chronicler pauses to bid the reader note how great an 
enterprise his fellow-dtizens had shown in bringing to 
sojourn amoog them, and in their interest, not only such 
a powerful lord as the Duke of Calabria was, but a 
Papal Legate as welL Italy counted it a great thing, 
he says, and he deems that the whole world ought to 
know of it^ Charles took up his abode in the Podesta's 
palace. He appears to have gained a better place in 
the hearts of the Florentines than what they were used 
to give to strangers and princes. When a son was bom 
to him, all the city rejoiced, and it mourned with him 
when, in a few weeks, he lost the child After seventeen 
months' experience of his rule the citizens were sorry to 
lose him, and bade him a farewell as hearty as their wel* 
come had been. To some of them, it is true^ the policy 
seemed a dangerous one which bore even the appear- 
ance of subjecting the Republic to the Royal House of 
Naples ; and some of them could have wished that he 
'had shown more vigour in dvil and militaty affiurs. 
But he was a gentle lord, popular with the townsfolk, 
and in the course of his residence he greatly iii4>roved 
the condition of things in Florence, and brought to a 
close many feuds.'* They felt that the nine hundred 
thousand gold florins spent on him and his men had, 
on the whole, been well laid out 

One detail of the Duke's personal appearance deserves 
remark. We have seen that the prince in the fresco 
has long hair. John Villani had known the Duke well 
by sight, and when he comes to record his death and 

> J. VUlani, x. i. • /M/. x. 49. 
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describe what kind of man he was to look upon, he 
specially says that ' he wore his hair loose.'^ 

A subject worthy of Giotto's pendl, and one likely to 
be offered to him if he was then in Florence, we have 
therefore found in this visit of the Duke and the Car- 
dinal But that Giotto was in Florence at that time is 
certain. He painted a portrait* of the Duke in the 
Palace of the Signory; and through that prince, as 
Vasari tells, he was invited by King Robert to go down 
to work in Naples. All this, in the absence of evidence 
of any value in favour of another date, makes it, at the 
very least, highly probable that the fresco was a work of 
1326 or 1337. 

In 1326 Dante had been dead for five yeari The 
grudge his fellow-townsmen had nourished against him 
for so long was now worn out We know that very soon 
after his death Florence began to be proud of him ; 
and even such of his old enemies as still survived would 
be willing that Giotto should set him in a place of 
honour among the great Florentines who help to fill 
the fresco of the Paradbe. That he was ahready dead 
would be no hindrance to his finding room alongside 
of Charles of Calabria ; for the age was wisely tolerant 
of such anachronisms.' Had Dante been still living 
the painter would have been less at liberty to create, 

^ J. Villani, z. 107. * Long since destroyed. 

* An anachronism of another kind would have been committed 
by Giotto, if, before the Comafy was even began, he had repre- 
sented Dante as holding the dosed book and dnster of three 
pom^ranates-~«mbIematical of the three regions described by 
him and of the completion of his work.— -I say nothing of the 
Inferno foond on another wall of the chapel, since there seems 
good reason to doubt if it is by Giotto. 
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out of the records he doubtless possessed of the 
features of the friend who had pdd him beforehand 
with one immortal lin^ the face which^ as we look into 
ity we feel to be a glorified transcript of what it was in 
the flesh. It is the face of one who has wellnigh for- 
gotten his earthly life, instead of having the worst of it 
still before him ; of one who, from that troubled Italy 
which like his own Sapia he knew but as a pilgrim^ has 
passed to the ' true city/ of which he remains for ever- 
more a citizen — the city faintly imaged by Giotto upon 
the chapel wall 
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CANTO I. 

In middle * of the journey of our days 
I found that I was in a darksome wood^ — 
The right road lost and vanished in the maze. 

Ah me ! how hard to make it understood 
How rough that wood was, wild, and terrible : 
By the mere thought my terror is renewed. 

More bitter scarce were death. But ere I tell 
At large of good which there by me was found, 
I will relate what other things befell. 

Scarce know I how I entered on that ground, lo 

So deeply, at the moment when I passed 
Fro^i the right way, was I in slumber drowned. 

But when beneath a hill ' arrived at last. 
Which for the boundary of the valley stood, 
That with such terror had my heart harassed, 

^ Middle: In his Convito 1300, the year in which the 

(iv. 23), comparing human life action of the poem is laid, 

to an arch, Dante says that at ' Darksome wood : A state of 

the age of thirty-five a man has spiritual darkness or despair into 

reached the top and begins to which he has gradually drifted, 

go down. As he was bom in not without fault of his own. 

1265 that was his own age in * A kill : liower down this 
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I upwards looked and saw its shoulders glowed, 

Radiant already with that planet's ^ light 

Which guideth surely upon every road. 
A little then was quieted by the sight 

The fear which deep within my heart had lain 20 

Through all my sore experience of the night. 
And as the man, who, breathing short in pain, 

Hath 'scaped the sea and struggled to the shore, 

T-ums back to gaze upon the perilous main ; 
Even so my soul which fear still forward bore 

Turned to review the pass whence I egressed, 

And which none, living, ever left before. 
My wearied frame refreshed with scanty rest, 

I to ascend the lonely hill essayed ; 

The lower foot ' still that on which I pressed. 30 

And lo I ere I had well beginning made, 

A nimble leopard,' light upon her feet. 

And in a skin all spotted o'er arrayed : 



hill is tenned ' the origin and stars deriving their light from it. 

cause of all joy.' It is sjrmboli- Here the sunlight may signiiy 

cal of spiritual freedom^of the the Divine help granted to all 

peace sjid security that spring men in their efforts after vir- 

from the practice of virtue, tue. 

Only, as it seems, by gaining > TJu lower Jbei^ etc.: This 
such a vantage-ground can he describes a cautious, slow as- 
escape from the wilderness of cent. 

doubt— the valley of the shadow *A nimbU leopard: The 
of death — in which he is lost. leopatd and the lion and 
^ That planet: On the Ptole- wolf that come with it are sug- 
maic system, which, as perfected gested by Jeremiah v. 6 : 'A 
by the Arabian astronomers, and lion out of the forest shall slay 
with some Christian additions, them,' etc. We have Dante's 
was that followed by Dante, the own authority for it, in his letter 
sun is reckoned as one of the to Can Grande, that several 
seven planets ; all the others as meanings are often hidden un- 
well as the earth and the fixed der the incidents of the Comedy, 
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Nor ceased she e'er me full in the fisu:e to meet, 
And to me in my path such hindrance threw 
That many a time I wheeled me to retreat. 

It was the hour of dawn ; with retinue 
Of stars ^ that were with him when Love Divine 
In the beginning into motion drew 

Those beauteous things, the sun began to shine ; 40 

And I took heart to be of better cheer 
Touching the creature with the gaudy skin, 

Seeing 'twas mom,* and spring-tide of the year ; 
Yet not so much but that when into sight 
A lion' came, I was disturbed with fear. 

But whateyer else the beasts ' :>iars, etc, : The sun being 
may signify, their chief meaning then in Aries, as it was be- 
is that of moral hindrances. It lieved to hare been at the area- 
is plain that the lion and wolf tion. 

are the rins of others^— pride and ' Mam^ €tc, : It is the mom- 
avarice. If the leopard agrees ing of Friday the 25th of March 
with them in this, it most pro- in the year 1300, and by the use 
bably stands for the envy of of Florence, which began the 
those among whom Dante lived : year on the anniversary of the 
at Im/, vi. 74 we find envy, incarnation, it is the first day 
pride, and avarice classed to- of the New Year. The Good 
gether as the sins that have Friday of 1300 fell a fortnight 
corrupted Florence. But from later ; but the 25th of March 
Inf. xvi. 106 it appears that was held to be the true anniver- 
Dante hoped to get the better saxy of the crucifixion as well 
of the leopard by means of a as of the incarnation and of 
cord which he wore girt about the creation of the world. The 
his loins. The cord is emblem- date of the action is fixed by 
atical of self-control ; and hence /n/, xxi* 112. The day was 
the leopard seems best to an- of good omen for success in 
swer the idea of sensual pleasure the struggle with his lower 
in the sense of a temptation that self. 

makes difficult the pursuit of * A lion : Pride or arrogance ; 

virtue. But it will be observed to be taken in its widest sense 

that this hindrance Dante trusts of violent opposition to all that 

to overcome. is good. 
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Towards me he seemed advancing in his mighty 
Rabid with hunger and with head high thrown : 
The very air was tremtdous with fright. 

A she- wolf, ^ toOy beheld I further on ; 
All kinds of lust seemed in her leanness pent : 50 

Through her, ere now, much folk have misery known. 

By her oppressed, and altogether spent 
By the terror breathing from her aspect fell, 
I lost all hope of making the ascent 

And as the man who joys while thriving well, 
When comes the time to lose what he has won 
In all his thoughts weeps inconsolable, 

So mourned I through the brute which rest knows none : 
She barred my way s^ain and yet again, 
And thrust me back where silent is the sun. 60 

And as I downward rushed to reach the plain, 
Before mine eyes appeared there one aghast, 
And dumb like those that silence long maintain. 

When I beheld him in the 4esert vast, 
' Whate'er thou art, or ghost or man,' I cried, 
I pray thee show such pity as thou hast.' 

* No man,' though once I was ; on either side 

Lombard my parents were, and both of them 
For native place had Mantua,' he replied. 
' Though late, sub Julio? to the world I came, 70 

* A she-wolf: Used else- * No man: Bninetto Lattni, 
where in the Comedy to repre- the friend and master of Dante, 
sent avarice. Dante may have says ' the soul is the life of man, 
had specially in his mind the but without the body is not man.' 
greed and woridly ambition of * Sub yulio: Julias was not 
the Pope And the Court of even consul when Virgil was 
Rome, but it is plain from line bom. But Dante reckoned 
110 that the wolf stands prim- Julius as the founder of the 
arily for a sin, and not foi> a Empire, and therefore makes the 
person or corporate body. time in which he flourished his. 
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And lived at Rome in good Augustus' day, 
While yet false gods and lying were supreme. 

Poet I was, renowning in my lay 
Anchises' righteous son, who fled from Troy 
What time proud Ilion was to flames a prey. 

But thou, why going back to such annoy ? 
The hill delectable why fear to mount, 
The origin and ground of every joy ? * 

'And thou in sooth art Virgil, and the fount 
Whence in a stream so full doth language flow ? ' 80 
Abashed, I answered him with humble front. 

' Of other poets light and honour thou ! 
Let the long study and great zeal I Ve shown 
In searching well thy book, avail me now ! 

My master thou, and author^ thou, alone ! 
From thee alone I, borrowing, could attain 
The style^ consummate which has made me known. 

Behold the beast which makes me turn again : 
Deliver me from her, illustrious Sage ; 
Because of her I tremble, pulse and vein.' 90 

Virgil was only twcDtyfive yean that of a virtuous great magi- 

of age when Caesar was slain ; cian. 

and thus it was under Angus- * 7lu siyle^ etc.: Some at 

tns that his maturer life was least of Dante's minor works 

spent. had been given to the world 

^ AutAor: Dante deSnes an before 1300, certainly the Fila 

antbor as ' one worthy to be Nucva and others of his poems, 

believed and obeyed* {ConvUo To his study of Virgil he may 

iv. 6). For a guide and com- have felt himself indebted for 

panion on his great pilgrimage he the purity of taste that kept ktm 

chooses Virgil, not only because superior to the frigid and artifi* 

of his &me as a poet, but also cial style of his contemporaries, 

because he bad himself de- He prided himself on suiting 

scribed a descent to the Shades his language to his theme, as 

— ^had been already there. The well as on writing straight from 

vulgar conception of Viigil was the heart. 



The Greyhound, [canto i. 

' Thou must attempt another pilgrimage/ 
Observing that I wept^ he made reply, 
* If from this waste thyself thou 'dst disengage. 

Because the beast thou art afflicted by 
Will suffer none along her way to pass, 
But, hindering th^m, harasses till they die. 

So vile a nature and corrupt she has, 
Her raging lust is still insatiate, 
And food but makes it fiercer than it was. 

Many a creature^ hath she ta'en for mate, lOo 

And more shell wed until the hound comes forth 
To slay her and afflict with torment great. 

He will not batten upon pelf or earth ; 
But he shall feed on valour, love, and lore ; 
Feltro and Feltro* 'tween shall be his birth. 



^ Many a creature^ etc.: ii8, xviiL 121). Neither is Ve* 

Great men and states, infected rona, or the widest territory over 

with avarice in its extended which Can Grande ever ruled, 

sense of encroachment on the at all described by saying it lay 

rights of others. between Feltro and Feltro. — I 

' FtUro and FeUro^ etc, : have pre ferred to translate ivoss- 

Who the deliverer was that ^wr as birth rather than as nation 

Dante prophesies the coming or people. ' The birth of the 

of is not known, and perhaps deliverer will be foond to have 

never can be. Against the been between feltro and feltro.' 

claims of Can Grande of Verona Feltro, as Dante wrote it, woald 

the objection is that, at any have no capital letter ; and 

date which can reasonably be according to an old gloss the 

assigned for the publication of deliverer is to be of humble 

the In/emOf he had done no- birth ; feltrv being the name of 

thing to justify such bright hopes a poor sort of cloth. This in- 

of his future career. There terpretation I give as a curiosity 

seems proof, too, that till the more than anything else ; for 

Paradiso was written Dante the most competent critics have 

entertained no great respect for decided against it, or ignored it 

the Scala family {Parg. xvi. — Henry of Luxemburg, chosen 



THE FOREST.] Tlu Greyftouftd. 7 

He will save humbled Italy, and restore, 

For which of old viigin Camilla^ died ; 

TumuSy Euryalus, Nisus, died of yore. 
Her through all cities chasing far and wide, 

He at the last to Hell will thrust her down, 1 10 

Whence envy' first unloosed her. I decide 
Therefore and judge that thou hadst best come on 

With me for guide ;' and hence 1 11 lead thee where 

A place eternal shall to thee be shown. 
There shalt thou hear the bowlings of despair 

In which the ancient spirits make lament, 

All of them fain the second death to share. 
Next shalt thou them behold who are content. 

Because they hope some time, though now in fire. 

To join the blessed they will win consent 120 

Emperor in November 1308, is * Camilla, etc, : All persons of 
an old cUdmant for the post of the jEnM. 
the allegorical tftltro or grey- ' £nvy : That of Satan, 
hound. On him Dante's hopes ' Tkm hadst beit^ etc : As 
were long set as the man who will be seen from the next Canto, 
should 'save Italy ;' and it Virgil has been sent to the relief 
seems not out of place to draw of Dante ; but how that is to be 
attcntion to what is said of him wrought oat is left to hb own 
by John Viliani, the oontempo* judgment. He might secure a 
nury and feUow-townsman of partial deliverance for his ward 
Dante : ' He was of a magnani- by conducting him up the De- 
mons nature, though, as re- lectable Mount — the peaceful 
gardedhisfiunily, of poorextrac- heights finmiliar to himself, and 
tion' (CfVff«ra, ix. i). Whatever which are to be won by the 
may be made of the Feltros, the practice of natural piety. He 
descripdon in the text of the de- chooses the other course, of 
liverer as one superior to all per- guiding Dante through the 
sonal ambition certainly answers regions of the future state, 
better to Dante^s ideal of aright- where the pilgrim's trust in 
eons Emperor than to the charac- the Divine government will be 
terofa partisan leader like Ugnc* strengthened by what he sees, 
done della Faggiuola, or an am- and his soul acquire a kuger 
bitions prince like Can Grande, peace. 



8 Dante and Virgil. [canto i. 

And if to these thou later wouldst aspire, 
A soul^ shall guide thee, worthier far than I ; 
When I depart thee will I leave with her. 

Because the Emperor^ who reigns on high 
Wills not, since 'e^inst His laws I did rebel, ^ 
That to His city I bring any nigh. 

O'er all the world He rules, there reigns as well ; 
There is His city and exalted seat : 
O happy whom He chooses there to dwell I' 

And I to him : ' Poet, I thee entreat, 130 

Even by that God who was to thee unknown, 
That I may 'scape this present ill, nor meet 

With worse, conduct me whither thou hast shown. 
That I may see Saint Peter's gate,^ and those 
Whom thou reportest in such misery thrown.' 

He moved away ; behind him held I close. 

^ A soul : Beatrice. that it is as a Christian, though 

' Tk€ Emperor: The attribu- under heathen guidance, that he 

tion of this title to God is sig- makes the pilgrimage. Here the 

nificant of Dante's lofty concep- gate seems to be spoken of as if it 

tion of the Empire. formed the entrance to Paradise, 

' ^tjoinst his laws ^ etc, : Virgil as it was popularly believed to 

was a rebel only in the sense of do, and as if it were at that 

being ignorant of the Christian point Viigil would cease to 

revelation {/nf. iv. 37). guide him. But they are to 

^ Satnl PeiePs gate : Vixgil find it nearer at hand, and after 

has not mentioned Saint Peter, it has been passed Virgil is to 

Dante names him as if to proclaim act as guide through Puigatory. 



VIRGIL'S MISSION.] Tfic Ifivocation, 



CANTO IL 

It was the close of day ;^ the twilight brown 
All living things on earth was setting free 
From toil, while I preparing was alone' 

To face the battle which awaited me, 
As well of ruth as of the perilous quest, 
Now to be limned by faultless memory.. 

Help, lofty genius ! Muses,' manifest 
Goodwill to me ! Recording what befell, 
Do thou, O mind, now show thee at thy best ! 

I thus began : ' Poet, and Guide as well, lo 

^ Close of day : The evening heart misgives him at the 
of the Friday. It comes on us thought of engaging, in the 
with something of a surprise absence of all human com- 
that a whole day has been spent panionship, upon a journey so 
in the attempt to ascend the full of terrors. He is not re- 
hill, and in conference with assured till Virgil has displayed 
VirgiL his commission. 

^ Alone: Of earthly crea- * Muses: The invocation 

tures, though in company with comes now, the First Canto 

Virgil, a shade. In these being properly an introduction, 

words is to be found the key- Here it may be pointed out, 

note to the Canto. With the as illustrating the refinement 

sense of deliverance from im- of Dante*s art, that the invo- 

mediate danger his enthusiasm cation in the I^rgatorio is in a 

has died away. After all, higher strain, and that in the 

Virgil is only a shade ; and his Paradiso in a nobler still. 



lO jfEneas. [canto ii. 

Ere trusting me on this adventure wide, 

Judge if my strength of it be capable. 
Thou say'st that Silvius' father,^ ere he died, 

Still mortal to the world immortal went. 

There in the body some time to abide. 
Yet that the Foe of evil was content 

That he should come, seeing what high effect, 

And who and what should from him claim descent, 
No room for doubt can thoughtful man detect : 

For he of noble Rome, and of her sway 20 

Imperial, in high Heaven grew sire elect. 
And both of these,* the very truth to say, 

Were founded for the holy seat, whereon 

The Greater Peter's follower sits to-day. 
Upon this journey, praised by thee, were known 

And heard things by him, to the which he owed 

His triumph, whence derives the Papal gown. ' 

^ Silviui father : iGneas, seen in the course of the Cotnedy^ 

whose visit to the world of to blame the Popes as men, while 

shades is described in the Sixth yielding all honour to their great 

yEndd, He finds there hb father office. In this emphatic men- 

Anchises, who foretells to him tion of Rome as the divinely- 

the fortunes of his descendants appointed seat of Peter's Chidr 

down to the time of Augustus. may be implied a oensurc on the 

' Both of thesi : Dante uses Pope for the transference of the 

language slightly apologetic as Holy See to Avignon, which was 

he unfolds to Virgil, the great effected in 1305, between the 

Imperialist poet, the final cause date assigned to the action of the 

of Rome and the Empire. But poem and the period when it 

while he thus escalts the Papal was written, 

office, making all Roman history * J^apa/ gown : *■ The great 

a preparation for its establish- mantle ' Dante elsewhere terms 

ment, Dante throughout his it ; the emblem of the Papal 

works is careful to refuse any dignity. It was only in Dante's 

but a spiritual or religious alle- own time that coronation began 

gianoe to the Pope, and leaves to take the place of investiture 

himself free, as will be frequently with the nuintle. 



VIRGIL'S MISSION.] Datiti s Misgtvtngs. 1 1 

That path the Chosen Vessel^ later trod 
So of the faith assurance to receive, 
Which is beginning of salvation's road. 30 

But why should I go ? Who will sanction give ? 
For I am no iCneas and no Paul ; 
Me worthy of it no one can believe, 

Nor I myseH Hence venturing at thy call, 
I dread the journey may prove rash. But vain 
For me to reason ; wise, thou know'st it alL' 

Like one no more for what he wished for fain. 
Whose purpose shares mutation with his thought 
Till from the thing begun he turns again ; 

On that dim slope so grew I all distraught, 40 

Because, by brooding on it, the design 
I shrank from, which before I warmly sought. 

* If well I understand these words of thine,' 
The shade of him magnanimous made reply, 
' Thy soul 'neath cowardice hath sunk supine, 

Which a man often is so burdened by, 
It makes him falter from a noble aim, 
As beasts at objects ill-distinguished shy. 

To loose thee from this terror, why I came, 
And what the speech I heard, I will relate, 50 

When first of all I pitied thee. A dame* 

1 Chosen Vestel: Paul, who dose of which Dante promises 
like iCneas visited the other some day to say of her what was 
world, though not the same never jti said of any woman, 
region of it Throughout the She died in 1290, aged twenty- 
poem instances drawn from pro- four. In the Comedy she fills 
fane history, and even poetry different parts : she is the glori- 
and mythology, are given as of fied Beatrice Portinari whom 
authority equal to those from Dante first knew as a fair Floren- 
Christian sources. tine girl ; but she also represents 

' A dome : Beatrice, the hero- heavenly troth, or the know- 

ine of the VUa Nnova, at the ledge of it — the handmaid of 



1 2 Beatrice. [can lo ii. 

• Hailed me where I 'mongst those in dubious state ^ 
Had my abode : so blest was she and fair, 
Her to command me I petitioned straight. 

Her eyes were shining brighter than the star ;* 
And she began to say in accents sweet 
And tuneable as angel's voices are : 

" O Mantuan Shade, in courtesy complete, 
Whose fame survives on earth, nor less shall grow 
Through all the ages, while the world hath seat ; 60 

A friend of mine, with fortune for his foe, 
Has met with hindrance on his desert way, 
And, terror-smitten, can no further go. 

But turns ; and that he is too far astray, 
And that I rose too late for help, I dread, 
From what in Heaven concerning him they say. 

Go, with thy speech persuasive him bestead. 
And with all needful help his guardian prove. 
That touching him I may be comforted. 



eternal life. Theology is too Dante bears to these two is that 
hard and technical a term to of erring humanity struggling to 
bestow on her. Virgil, for his the light. Virgil leads him as 
part, represents the knowledge far as he can, and then corn- 
that men may acquire of Divine mits him to the holier rule of 
law by the use of their reason, Beatrice. But the poem would 
helped by sudi illumination as lose its charm if the allegorical 
was enjoyed by the virtuous meaning of every passage were 
heathen. In other words, he is too closely insisted on. And, 
the exponent of the Divine reve- worse than that, it cannot al- 
lation involved in the Imperial ways be found, 
system — for the Empire was ^ Dubious state: The limbo of 
never far fo>m Dante*s thoughts, the virtuous heathen (Canto iv.). 
To him it meant the perfection ' The star: In the Vita 
of just rule, in which due cog- Nuova Dante speaks of the star 
nisance is taken of. every right in the singular when he means 
and of every duty. The relation the stars. 



viRGiL*s MISSION.] BeatficB, 13 

Know, it is Beatrice seeks thee thus to move. 70 

Thence come I where I to return am fain : 
My coming and my plea are ruled by love. 

When I shall stand before my Lord again, 
Often to Him I will renew thy praise." 
And here she ceased, nor did I dumb remain : 

'* O virtuous Lady, thou alone the race 
Of man exaltest 'bove all else that dwell 
Beneath the heaven which wheels in narrowest space. ^ 

To do thy bidding pleases me so well, 
Though 'twere already done 'twere all too slow ; 80 
Thy wish at greater length no need to tell. 

But say, what tempted thee to come thus low, 
Even to this centre, from the region vast,* 
Whither again thou art on lire to go ?'' 

'* This much to learn since a desire thou hast," 
She answered, " briefly thee I '11 satisfy, 
How, coming here, I through no terrors passed. 

We are, of right, such things alarm&d by, 
As have the power to hurt us ; all beside 
Are harmless, and not fearful. Wherefore I — 90 

Thus formed by God, His bounty is so wide— ^ 
Am left untouched by all your miseries, 
And through this burning' unmolested glide. 

' In narrowest space: The by the Christian astronomers to 

heaven of the moon, on the the heavens of the Ptolemaic 

Ptolemaic system the lowest of sjrstem, and extends above the 

the seven planets. Below it primum mobiU^ which imparts 

there is only the heaven of fire, to all beneath it a common 

to which all the flames of earth motion, while tearing its own 

are attracted. The meaning is, special motion to each. The 

above all on earth. empyrean is the heaven of 

• The region vast: The em- Divine rest, 

pyrean, or tenth and highest ^Burning: * Flame of this 

heaven of all. It is an addition burning,' allegorical, as applied 



14 Beatrice. [canto ii. 

A noble lady^ is in Heaven, who sighs 
0*er the obstruction where I 'd have thee go, 
And breaks the rigid edict of the skies. 

Calling on Lucia,' thus she made her know 
What she desired : ' Thy vassal' now hath need 
Of help from thee ; do thou then helpful show.' 

Lucia, who hates all cruelty, in speed loo 

Rose, and approaching where I sat at rest, 
To venerable Rachel* giving heed, 

Me : ' Beatrice, true praise of God,' addressed ; 
' Why not help him who had such love for thee. 
And from the vulgar throng to win thee pressed ? 

Dost thou not hear him weeping pitiably, 

to the limbo where Viigil had and if it oonld be proved that he 

his abode. He and his com- was born on the 30th of the 

panions suffer only from imful- month the suggestion would be 

filled but lofty desire (Inf, iv. plausible. But for the greater 

41). Lucy is to be said that she was 

^ A noble lady: The Virgin especially helpful to those 

Mary, of whom it is said (Pamil troubled in their eyesight, as 

xxxiii. 16) that her 'benignity Dante was at one time of his 

not only succours those who ask, life. Here she is the symbol of 

but often anticipates their de- illuminating grace, 

mand ;' as here. She is the * Thy vassal: Saint Lucy 

symbol of Divine grace in its being held in special veneration 

widest sense. Neither Christ by Dante ; or only that he was 

nor Mary is mentioned by name one that sought light The 

in the Inferno. word fedeU may of course, as it 

' Lucia : The martyr saint of usually is, be rttd in its primary 
Syracuse. WiiXA (Dante- Forsch- sense of 'faithful one;' but it is 
ungen^ vol. ii. 30) suggests that old Italian for vassal; and to take 
Lucia Ubaldini may be meant, the reference to be to the duty 
a thirteenth-century Florentine of the overlord to help his de- 
saint, and sister of the Cardinal pendant in need seems to give 
{Inf, X. 120). The day devoted force to the appeal, 
to her memory was the 30th of ^Rachel: Symbol of the 
May. Dante was bom in May, contemplative life. 



VIRGIL'S MISSION. ] The Encouragement 1 5 

Nor mark the death now threatening him upon 

' A flood ^ than which less awful is the sea ?' 

Never on earth did any ever run, 
Allured by profit or impelled by fear, 1 10 

Swifter than I, when speaking she had done. 

From sitting 'mong the blest descended here, 
My trust upon thy comely rhetoric cast, 
Which honours thee and those who lend it ear." 

When of these words she spoken had the last, 
She turned aside bright eyes which tears' did fill, 
And I by this was urged to greater haste. 

And so it was I joined thee by her will, 
And from that raging beast delivered thee. 
Which barred the near way up the beauteous hill. 120 

What ails thee then ? Why thus a laggard be ? 
Why cherish in thy heart a craven fear ? 
Where is thy franchise, where thy bravery, 

When three such blessed ladies have a care 
For thee in Heaven's court, and these words of mine 
Thee for such wealth of blessedness prepare ?' 

As flowers, by chills nocturnal made to pine 
And shut themselves, when touched by morning bright 
Upon their stems arise, full-blown and fine ; 

So of my faltering courage changed the plight, 1 30 

And such good cheer ran through my heart, it spurred 
Me to declare, like free-bom generous wight : 

' O pitiful, who for my succour stirred 1 
And thou how full of courtesy to run. 
Alert in service, hearkening her true word ! 



' A floods etc, : * The sea of human misery— especially that 

troubles ' in which Dante is in- of Datote — though unafTected by 

volved. the- view of . the sufferings of 

^ Tears: Beatrice weeps for Infemp. 



1 6 The Resolution, [canto ii. 

Thou with thine eloquence my heart hast won 
To keen desire to go, and the intent 
Which first I held I now no longer shun. 

Therefore proceed ; my will with thine is blent : 
Thou art my Guide, Lord, Master ;^ thou alone !' 140 
Thus I ; and with him, as he forward went, 

The steep and rugged road I entered t>n. 

^ My Guide^ etc. : After hear- only for his guide, as he did at 
ing how Virgil was moved to the close of Uie First Canto, bat 
come, Dante accepts him not for his lord and master as well 



THE vBSTiBULs.] Tfu GaU. 1 7 



CANTO III. 

Through me to the city dolorous lies the way, 
Who pass through me shall pains eternal prove, 
Through me are reached the people lost for aye. 

'Twas Justice did my Glorious Maker move ; 
I was created by the Power Divine,^ 
The Highest Wisdom, and the Primal Love. 

No thing's creation earlier was than mine, 
If not eternal ;* I for aye endure : 
Ye who make entrance, every hope resign t 

These words beheld I writ in hue obscure lo 

On sununit of a gateway ; wherefore I : 
' Hard' is their meaning. Master.' Like one sure 

Beforehand of my thought, he made reply : 
' Here it behoves to leave all fears behind ; 
All cowardice behoveth here to die. 

^ Power Diuitu, etc.: TYk^Vtr* enduring short while;' there- 
sons of the Trinity, described fore not eternal 
by their attributes. * Hard, etc. : The injunc- 

' If not eternal: Only the tion to leave all hope behind 

angels and the heavenly spheres makes Dante hesitate to enter, 

were created before Inferno. Vixgil anticipates the objection 

The creation of man came before it is MXj expressed, and 

later. But finom Inf. xxxiv. 124 reminds him that the passage 

it appears that Inferno was through Inferno is to be only 

hollowed out of the earth ; and one stage of his journey. Not 

at Farad, vii. 124 the earth is by this gate will he seek to 

dedared to be ' corruptible and quit it 

B 



1 8 The Lukewarm, [canto m. 

For now the place I told thee of we find, 
Where thou the miserable folk shouldst see 
Who the true good^ of reason have resigned.' 

Then, with a glance of glad serenity. 

He took my hand in his, which made me bold, 20 

And brought me in where secret things there be. 

There sighs and plaints and wailings uncontrolled 
The dim and starless air resounded through; 
Nor at the first could I from tears withhold. 

The various languages and words of woe. 
The uncouth accents,' mixed with angry cries 
And smiting palms and voices loud and low, 

Composed a tumult which doth circling rise 
For ever in that air obscured for aye ; 
As when the sand upon the whirlwind flies. 30 

And, horror-stricken,^ I began to say : 
' Master, what sound can this be that I hear, 
And who the folk thus whelmed in misery ?' 

And he replied : ' In this condition drear 
Are held the souls of that inglorious crew 
Who lived unhonoured, but from guilt kept clean 

Mingled they are with caitiff angels, who, 
Though from avowed rebellion they refrained, 
Disloyal to God, did selfish ends pursue. 

^ True goodf iic* : Truth in before he has even crossed 

its highest fonn— the contempU- Acheron. If with the best texts 

tionofGod. * honor' be read, the meaning 

' Umouihacce$Us: 'LikeOer- seems to be that he is so over- 

9un,' says Boccaccio. whelmed by fear as to lose his 

' Horror-stricken : ' My head presence of mind. They are 

enveloped in horror.' Some not yet in the true Inferno, but 

texts have 'error, 'and this yields only in the vestibule or fore- 

a better meaning— that Dante is court of it— the fiat rim which 

amazed to have come full into runs round the edge of the 

the crowd of suffering shades pit. 



THB YBSTI6ULE.] The Great Refusal. 19 

Heaven hurled them forth, lest they her beauty stained ; 
Received they are not by the nether hell, 41 

Else triumph^ thence were by the guilty gained' 

And I : ' What bear they, Master, to compel 
Their lamentations in such grievous tone V 
He answered : ^ In few words I will thee tell. 

No hope of death is to the wretches known ; 
So dim the life and abject where they sigh 
They count all sufferings easier than their own. 

Of them the world endures no memory ; 
Mercy and justice them alike disdain. 50 

Speak we not of them : glance, and pass them by.' 

I saw a banner' when I looked s^in, 
Which, always whirling round, advanced in haste 
As if despising steadfast to remain. 

And after it so many people chased 
In long procession, I should not have said 
That death' had ever wrought such countless waste. 

Some first I recognised, and then the shade 
I saw and knew of him, the search to dose. 
Whose dastard soul the great refusal* made. 60 



^ Elte triumphy etc,: The good and evil, and spend lives 

satisfiiction of the rebel angels that are only 'a kind of— as it 

at finding that they endured were.' 

ao worse punishment than that ^ Thi great refusal: Dante 

of such as remidned neutral. recognises him, and so he who 

' A banner : Emblem of the made the great refusal must have 

instability of those vrho would been a contemporary. Almost 

never take a side. beyond doubt Celestine v. is 

* 7%at deaths etc, : The meant, who was in 1294 elected 
touch is very characteristic of Pope against his will, and re- 
Dante. He feigns astonishment signed the tiara after wearing it 
at finding that such a proportion a few months; the only Pope 
of mankind can preserve so piti- who ever resigned it, unless 
ful a middle course between we count Clement i. As he 



20 Acheron. [canto hi. 

Stxaightway I knew and was assured that those 
Were of the tribe of caitiffs,^ even the race 
Despised of God and hated of His foes. 

The wretches, who when living showed no trace 
Of life, went naked, and were fiercely stung 
By wasps and hornets swarming in that place. 

Blood drawn by these out of their faces sprung 
And, mingled with their tears, was at their feet 
Sucked up by loathsome worms it fell among. 

Casting mine eyes beyond, of these replete, 70 

People I saw beside an ample stream, 
Whereon I said : * O Master, I entreat, 

was not canonized till 1326, dne. To either of them there 

Dante was free to form his lies the objection that Dante 

own judgment of his conduct, could not have recognised him. 

It has been objected that Dante And, besides, Dante's contem- 

would not treat with con- poraries appear at onoe to have 

tumely a man so devout as discovered Celestine in him who 

Celestine. But what specially made the great refusal. In 

fits him to be the representative Paradise the poet is told by his 

caitiff is just that, being him- ancestor Cacciaguida that his 

self virtuous, he pusiUanimously rebuke is to be like the wind, 

threw away the greatest oppor- which strikes most fiercely on 

tnnity of doing good. By his the loftiest summits {Farad, 

resignation Boniface viii. be- xvii. 133); audit agrees well 

came Pope, to whose meddling with such a profession, that the 

in Florentine afiairs it was first stroke he deals in the 

that Dante owed his banish- C<fmidy is at a Pope, 
ment Indirectly, therefore, he > Caitiffs: To one who had 

owed it to the resignation of suffered like Dante for the frank 

Celestine ; so that here we have part he took in af&irs, neutrality 

the first of many private scores may well have seemed the un* 

to be paid off in the course of pardonable sin in politics ; and 

the Comedy. Celestine's resig- no doubt but that his thoughts 

nation is referred to (/f^ xxvii. were set on the trimmers in 

104). — Esau and the rich young Florence when he wrote, ' Let 

man in the Gospel have both us not speak of them ! ' 
been suggested in place of Celes- 



THE VSSTIBULE.] C/uiAm, 21 

Tell who these are, and by what law they seem 

Impatient till across the river gone ; 

As I distinguish by this feeble gleam.' 
And he : ' These things shall unto thee be known 

What time our footsteps shall at rest be found 

Upon the wofiil shores of Acheron.' 
Then with ashamed eyes cast on the ground, 

Fearing my words were irksome in his ear, 80 

Until we reached the stream I made no sound. 
And toward us, lo, within a bark drew near 

A veteran^ who with ancient hair was white, 

Shouting : * Ye souls depraved, be filled with fear. 
Hope never more of Heaven to win the sight ; 

I come to take you to the other strand. 

To frost and fire and everlasting night. 
And thou, O living soul, who there dost stand, 

From 'mong the dead withdraw thee.' Then, aware 

That not at all I stirred at his command, 90 

* By other ways,' from other ports thou It &re ; 

* A veteran : Charon. In all * OtAer ways, etc. : The souls 
this description of the passage bound from earth to Puigatory 
of the river by the shades, Dante gather at the mouth of the 
borrows freely from Virgil. It Tiber, whence they are wafted 
has been already remarked on on an angel's skiff to their 
Inf, ii. 28 that he draws destination {Purg, ii 100). It 
illustrations from Pagan sources, may be here noted that never 
More than that, as we begin to does Dante hint a fear of (me 
find, he boldly introduces legend- day becoming a denizen of In-^ 
ary and mythological characters femo. It is only the pains 
among the persons of his drama, of Puigatory that oppress his 
With Milton in mind, it sur- soul by anticipation. So here 
prises, on a first acquaintance Charon is made to see at a 
with the Comedy^ to discover glance that the pilgrim is not 
how nearly independent of an- of those ' who inake descent to 
geb is the economy invented by Acheron.' 

Dante for the other world. 



%2 Thi Ferry, [canto hi. 

But they will lead thee to another shore. 

And 'tis a skiff more buoyant must thee bear.' 
And then my leader : ' Charon, be not sore, 

For thus it has been willed where power ne'er came 

Short of the will ; thou therefore ask no more.' 
And hereupon his shaggy cheeks grew tame 

Who is the pilot of the livid pool, 

And round about whose eyes glowed wheels of flame. 
But all the shades, naked and spent with dool, loo 

Stood chattering with their teeth, and changing hue 

Soon as they heard the words unmerciful. 
God they blasphemed, and families whence they grew ; 

Mankind, the time, place, seed in which began 

Their lives, and seed whence they were bom. Then drew 
They crowding all together, as they ran. 

Bitterly weeping, to the accursed shore 

Predestinate for every godless man. 
The demon Charon, with eyes evermore 

Aglow, makes signals, gathering them all ; no 

And whoso lingers smiteth with his oar. 
And as the faded leaves of autumn fall 

One after the other, till at last the bough 

Sees on the ground spread all its coronal ; 
With Adam's evil seed so haps it now : 

At signs each falls in turn from off the coast. 

As fowls^ into the ambush fluttering go. 
The gloomy waters thus by them are crossed, 

And ere upon the further side they land, 

On this, anew, is gathering a host. 120 

^ Asfcwls^eic.: 'As a bird to describes them ts * flying into 
its lure' — generally interpreted the vocal ambush in a harried, 
of the falcon when called back, half-reluctant, and very remark- 
Bat a witness of the sport of able manner.' 
netting thrushes in Tuscany 



THB vESTiBULB.] 714^ Eorthquoke. ?3 

' Son,' said the courteous Master,^ ' understand, 
All such as in the wrath of God expire, 
From every country muster on this strand. 

To cross the river they are all on fire ; 
Their wills by Heavenly justice goaded on 
Until their terror merges in desire. 

This way no righteous soul has ever gone ; 
Wherefore* of thee if Charon should complain, 
Now art thou sure what by his words is shown.' 

When he had uttered this the dismal plain 130 

Trembled' so violently, my terror past 
Recalling now, I 'm bathed in sweat again. 

Out of the tearful ground there moaned a blast 
Whence lightning flashed forth red and terrible, 
Which vanquished all my senses ; and, as cast 

In sudden slumber, to the ground I fell 

^ CaurUous Mtutgr : Virgil * TremhUd^ etc, : Symbolical 

here gives the answer promised of the increase of woe in Inferno 

at line 76 ; and Dante by the when the doomed souls have 

epithet he uses removes any landed on the thither side of 

impression that his guide had Acheron. Hell opens to receive 

been wanting in courtesy when them. Conversely, when any 

he bade him wait. purified soul is released from 

' Wherefore: Charon's dis- Purgatory the mountam of puri- 

pleasure only proves that he fication trembles to its base with 

feels he has no hold on Dante* joy [,Purg, xxL 58). 



24 The Awaking. [canto iv. 



CANTO IV. 

Resounding thunder broke the sltimber deep 
That drowsed my senses, and myself I shook 
Like one by force awakened out of sleep. 

Then rising up I cast a steady look. 
With eyes refreshed, on all that Xvj around, 
And cognisance of where I found me took. 

In sooth, me on the valley's brink I found 
Of the dolorous abyss, where infinite 
Despairing cries converge with thundering sound. ^ 

^ Thundiring sound: In a a cavity extending from the sur- 

state of unconsciousness, Dante, face to the centre of the earth ; 

he knows not how, has been narrowii^ to its base, and with 

conveyed across Acheron, < and many circular ledges or terraces, 

is awakened by what seems like of great width in the case of the 

the tbunder-peal following the upper ones, running round its 

lightning-flash which made him wall — ^tfaatts, round the sides of 

insensible. He now stanlds on the pit Each terrace or cxrde 

the brink of Inferno, where the is thus less in circumference than 

sounds peculiar to each r^on the one above it. From one 

of it converge and are reverber- circle to the next there slopes a 

ated from its rim. These soands bank of more or less height and 

are not again to be heard by him steepness. Down the bank 

except in their proper localities, which falls to the comparativdy 

No sooner does be actually pass flat ground of the First Circle 

into the First Circle than he hears they are now about to pass. — 

only sighs. — As regards the topo- To put it otherwise, the In- 

graphy of Inferno, it is enough, femo is an inverted hollow 

as yet, to note that it consists of cone. 



ciKCLB 1.] The Unbaptized. 25 

Cloudy it was, and deep, and dark as ni^t ; 10 

So daik that, peering eageriy to find 

What its depths held, no object met my sight. 
' Descend we now into this region blind,' 

Began the Poet with a face all pale ; 

' I will go first, and do thou come behind.' 
Marking the wanness on his cheek prevail, 

I asked, ' How can I, seeing thou hast dread, 

My wonted comforter when doubts assail ?' 
' The anguish of the people,' then he said, 

' Who are below, has painted on my fiu:e 20 

Pity,^ by thee for fear interpreted 
Come I The long journey bids us move apace.' 

Then entered he *and made me enter too 

The topmost circle girding the abyss. 
Therein, as far as I by listening knew, 

There was no lamentation save of sighs, 

Whence throbbed the air eternal through and through. 
This, sorrow without suffering made arise 

From infants and from women and from men. 

Gathered in great and many companies. 30 

And the good Master : ' Wouldst thou' nothing then 

Of who those spirits are have me relate? 

Yet know, ere passing further, although when 
On earth they sinned not, worth however great 

Availed them not, they being unbaptized — 

Part' of the faith thou boldest If their fate 

* PUy : The pity felt by Vir- condemned to the ciide which 

gil has reference only to those is his own. 

in the circle they are about to ' J^nf: parU, altered by 

enter, which is his own. See some editors into porta ; bat 

also Ar^. iii. 43. though baptism is technically 

s IVouldst thou^ etc,: He will described as the gate of the sa- 

not have Dante form a fidse craments, it never is as the gate 

opinion of the character of those of the faith. A tenet of Dante*s 



26 Tfte Harrowing of Hell. [canto iv. 

Was to be bom ere man was Christianised, 
God, as behoved, they never could adore : 
And I myself am with this folk comprised. 

For such defects— our guUt i% nothing more — 40 

We are thus lost, suffering from this alone 
That, hopeless, we our want of bliss deplore*' 

Greatly I sorrowed when he made this known, 
Because I knew that some who did excel 
In worthiness were to that limbo^ gone. 

* Tell me, O Sir,' I prayed him, ' Master,* tell,* 
—That I of the belief might surety win. 
Victorious every error to dispel — 

' Did ever any hence to bliss attain 
By merit of another or his own ?' 50 

And he, to whom my hidden drift' was plain: 

^ I to this place but lately* had come down, 
When I beheld one hither make descent; 
A Potentate* who wore a victor's crown. 

The shade of our first sire forth with him went, 



faith was that all the unbaptized Dante redoubles his courtesy to 

are lost He had no choice in Virgil. 

the matter. ' HidtUn drift: To find out, 

^ Limbo: Border, or border- at first hand as it were, if the 

land. Dante makes the First article in the creed is true which 

Circle consist of the two lim- relates to the Descent into 
bos of Thomas Aquinas : that • Hell ; and, perhaps, to learn 

of unbaptized infants, limbus if when Christ descended He 
puerorum^ and that of the delivered none of the virtuous 

fathers of the old covenant, heathen. 

limbus sanctorum patrum, ^ Lately : Virgil died about 

But the second he finds is now half a century before the cruci- 

inhabited only by the virtuous fixion. 

heathen. ' A Potentate: The name of 

^ Sir — Master : As a delicate Christ is not mentioned in the 

means of expressing sympathy, Infer no» 



CIRCLE 1.) The Poets. 27 

And his son Abel's, Noah's forth he drew, 

Moses' who gave the laws, the obedient 
Patriarch Abram's, and King David's too ; 

And, with his sire and childxen, Israel, 

And Rachel, winning whom such toils he knew ; 60 
And many more, in blessedness to dwelL 

And I would have thee know, earlier than these 

No human soul was ever saved Irom HelL' 
While thus he spake our progress did not cease. 

But we continued through the wood to stray ; 

The wood, I mean, with crowded ghosts for trees. 
Ere from the summit far upon our way 

We yet had gone, I saw a flame which glowed. 

Holding a hemisphere^ of dark at bay. 
Twas still a litde further on our road, 70 

Yet not so far but that in part I guessed 

That honourable people there abode. 
' Of art and science Ornament confessed I 

Who are these honoured in such high degree. 

And in their lot distinguished from the rest ? 
He said : ' For them their glorious memory. 

Still in thy world the subject of renown, 

Wins grace' by Heaven distinguished thus to be. 
Meanwhile I heard a voice : ' Be honour shown 

To the illustrious poet,' for his shade 80 

Is now returning which a while was gone.' 

^ A hemispkire, etc, : An ela- and openly confessed by Dante, 

borate way of saying that part See, e^g» De Monorchia^ i. i. 

of the limbo was clearly lit In this he anticipated the 

The flame is symbolical of the humanists of the following cen- 

light of genius, or of virtue; both tury. Here we find that to be 

in Dante's eyes being modes of famous on earth helps the case 

worth. of disembodied souls. 

* Winsgrace^ etc: The thirst ■ Poet: Throughout the Com- 

for fame was one keenly felt eiiy^ with the exception of 



28 Tlte Poets, [canto iv. 

When the voice paused nor further utterance made. 
Four mighty shades drew near with one accord. 
In aspect neither sorrowful nor glad. 

' Consider that one, arm^d with a sword,' ^ 
Began my worthy Master in my ear, 
' Before the three advancing like their lord ; 

For he is Homer, poet with no peer : 
Horace the satirist is next in line, 
Ovid comes third, and Lucan in the rear. 90 

And 'tis because their claim agrees with mine . 
Upon the name they with one voice did cry, 
They to their honour' in my praise combine.' * 

Thus I beheld their goodly company — 
The lords' of song in that exalted style' 
Which o'er all others, eagle-like, soars high. 

Having conferred among themselves a while 



ParaeL i. 29, and zxv. 8, the and are never envious and quar- 
tern! ' poet' is confined to those relsome like those who cultivate 
who wrote in Greek and Latin, the other arts and sciences.' — I 
In Purg. xxl 85 the name of quote with misgiving from Tam- 
poet is said to be that 'which burini's untrustworthy Italian 
is most enduring and honour- translation. Benvenuto lec- 
able.' tured on the Comedy in Bologna 

^ A sward: Because Homer for some years about 1370. It 

sings of battles. Dante's ac- is greatly to be wished that his 

quaintance with his works can commentary, lively and full of 

have been but slight, as they side-lights as it is, should be 

were not then translated into printed in full from the original 

Latin, and Dante knew little or Latin, 

no Greek. ' The lords^ etc,: Not the 

* lb their honour: * And in company of him — Homer or 

that they do well :' perhaps as Virgil — who is lord of the great 

showing themselves free from song, and soars above all 

jealousy. But the remark of others ; but the company of 

Benvenuto of Imola is : * Poets the great masters, whose verse, 

love and honour one another, etc. 



ciRCLB I.] The Noble Heathen, 29 

They turned toward me and salutation made, 

Andy this beholding, did my Master smile. ^ 
And honour higher still to me was paid, 100 

For of their company they made me one ; 

So I the sixth part 'mong such genius played. 
Thus journeyed we to where the brightness shone, 

Holding discourse which now 'tis well to hide, 

As, where I was, to hold it was well done. 
At length we reached a noble casde's^ side 

Which lofty sevenfold walls encompassed round, 

And it was moated by a sparkling tide. 
This we traversed as if it were dry ground ; 

I through seven gates did with those sages go ; no 

Then in a verdant mead people we found 
Whose glances were deliberate and slow. 

Authority was stamped on every face ; 

Seldom they spake, in tuneful voices low. 
We drew apart to a high open space 

Upon one side which, luminously serene, 

Did of them all a perfect view embrace. 
Thence, opposite, on the enamel green 



* Did my Master smile: To moral virtues and the three 

see Dante made free of the goQd speculadve. The gates will 

of great poets ; or, it may he, to then stand for the seven liberal 

think they are about to discover arts of grammar, rhetoric, etc. 

in him a fellow poet. The moat may be eloquence, set 

' A nobU castle : Where the outside the castle to signify 

light bnms, and in which, as that only as reflected in the 

their peculiar seat, the shades of eloquent words of inspired men 

the heathen distinguished for can the outside world get to know 

virtue and genius reside. The wisdom. Over the stream Dante 

seven waUs are in their number passes easily, as being an adept 

symbolical ofthe perfect strength in learned speech. The castle 

of the castle ; or, to take it more encloses a spacious mead enam- 

pedantically, may mean the four elled with eternal green. 



30 The NobU Heathen, [canto iv. 

Were shown me mighty spirits ; with delight 

I still am stirred them only to have seen. 120 

With many more, Electra was in sight ; 

'Mong them I Hector and iCneas spied, 

Caesar in arms,' his eyes, like falcon's, bright 
And, opposite, Camilla I descried ; 

Penthesilea too ; the Latian King 

Sat with his child Lavinia by his side. 
Brutus* I saw, who Tarquin forth did fling ; 

Cornelia, Marcia,' Julia, and Lucrece. 

Saladin^ sat alone Considering 
What lay beyond with somewhat lifted eyes, 1 30 

The Master^ I beheld of those that know, 

*Mong such as in philosophy were wise. 
AU gazed on him as if toward him to show 

Becoming honour ; Plato in advance 

With Socrates : the others stood below. 
Democritus* who set the world on chance ; 



' Casar in arms, tic,: Sue- * Saladin: Died 1193. To 

tonius says of Caesar that be was the thirteenth and fourteenth 

of feir complexion, but had black centuries he snpplied the ideal of 

and piercing eyes. Bninetto a jnst Mohammedan ruler. Here 

Ladai, Dante's teacher, says in are no other such. ' He sits 

his TiS9ro (v. 1 1), of the hawk apart, because not of gentle 

here mentioned-^the grifagno birth,* says Boccaccio; which 

-^tliat its eyes 'flame like shows what even a man of genius 

fire.' risks when he becomes a com* 

' Brmius : Introduced here mentator. 

that he may not be confomided ' 7%£ Master: Aristotle, often 

with the later Brutus, for whom spoken of by Dante as the 

is reserved the lowest place of Philosopher, and reverenced by 

all in Inferno. him as the genius to whom the 

* Marcia : Wife of Cato ; secrets of nature lay most open, 

mentioned also in Purg, L * Dfmacriius, «&*. ; According 

ymlia : daughter of Caesar and to whom the world owes its form 

wife of Pompey. to achaacearrangementof atomSk 



CIRCLE I.] The Noble Heathen. 3 1 

Thales, Diogenes, Empedodes, 

Zeno^ and Anaxagoras met my glance ; 
Heraclitns, and Dioscorides, 

Wise judge of nature« Tully, Orpheus, were 140 

With ethic Seneca and Linus. ^ These, 
And Ptolemy,' too, and Euclid, geometer, 

Galen, Hippocrates, and Avicen,' 

Averroes,* the same who did prepare 
The Comment, sa^^ I ; nor can tell again 

The names of all I saw ; the subject wide 

So urgent is, time often fails me. Then 
Into two bands the six of us divide ; 

Me by another way my Leader wise 

Doth from the calm to air which trembles, guide. 150 
I reach a part^ which all benighted lies. 

^ ZMtfj; Not Livy, into which every sentence of that philo- 

some have changed it. Linns is sopher's works. - He was him- 

mentioned by Virgil along with self ignorant ctf Greek, and made 

Orphens, Egl* iv. use of Arabic versions. Out of 

* Ptolemy : Greek geographer his Arabic the Commentary was 
of the b^v^ning of the second translated into Hebrew, and 
century, and author of the system thence^ into Latin. The pre- 
of the world believed in by sence of the three Mc^umnnedans 
Dante, and freely used by him in this honourable place greatly 
throughout the poem. puzzles the early commentators. 

' Avicenna : A physician, " A fart, etc : He passes into 

bom in Bokhara, and died at the darkness of the Limbo out 

Ispahan, 1037. His Medical of the brightly-lit, fortified en- 

Canon was for centuries used as closure. It is worth remarking, 

a text-book in Europe. as one reads, how vividly he 

* Averroes : A Mohammedan describes his first impression of 
philosopher of Cordova, died a new scene, while when he 
1 1 98. In his great Commentary comes to leave it a word is all 
on Aristotle he gives and explains he speaks. 



32 Minos, [CANTO v. 



CANTO V. 

From the First Circle thus I down^i«u-d went 
Into the Second,^ which girds narrower space, 
But greater woe compelling loud lament 

Minos* waits awfiil there and snarls, the case 
Examining of all who enter in ; 
And, as he girds him, dooms them to their place. 

I say, each ill-starred spirit must begin 
On reaching him its guilt in full to tell ; 
And he, omniscient as concerning sin. 

Sees to what circle it belongs in Hell ; lo 

Then round him is his tail as often curled 
As he would have it stages deep to dwelL 

And evermore before him stand a world 
Of shades ; and all in turn to judgment come, 
Confess and hear, and then are downward hurled.' 

^ The Second: The Second old mythology are by him, into a 
Circle of the Inferno, and the demon. Unlike the &llen angels 
first of punishment. The lower of Milton, Dante's devils have 
the cirde, the more rigorous the no interest of their own. Their 
penalty endured in it. Here is only function is to help in work- 
punished carnal sin. ing out human destinies 

* Minos: Son of Jupiter and ' Downward hurled: Each 
King of Crete, so severely just falls to his proper place without 
as to be made after death one lingering by the way. All 
of the judges of the under world, through Inferno there is an 
He is degraded by Dante, as absence of direct Divine inter- 
many other noble persons of the podtion. It is ruled, as it were. 



ciKCLE il] The Tempest 33 

' O thou who comest to the very home 
Of woe,' when he beheld me Minos cried, 
Ceasing a while from utterance of doom, 

* Enter not rashly nor in all confide ; 
By ease of entering be not led astray/ 20 

'Why also^ growling ?' answered him my Guide ; 

' Seek not his course predestinate to stay ; 
For thus 'tis willed' where nothing ever fails 
Of what is willed. No further speech essay.' 

And now by me are agonising wails 
Distinguished plain ; now am I come outright 
Where grievous lamentation me assails. 

Now had I reached a place devoid of light, 
Raging as in a tempest howls the sea 
When with it winds, blown thwart each other, fight 30 

The infernal storm is raging ceaselessly, 
Sweeping the shades along with it, and them 
It smites and whirls, nor lets them ever be. 

Arrived at the precipitous extreme,' 

by a ooorse of nature. The sin- ' Thus ^Hs willed^ etc, : These 

ners» compelled by a fatal im- two lines ore the same as those 

pulse, advance to hear their to Charon, Inf, iii. 95, 96. 

doom, just as they fall inevitably ' PrecipUous extremt: Opin- 

one by one into Charon's boat ions vary as to what is meant by 

Minosbya sort of devilish instinct nana. As Dante is certainly still 

sentences each sinner to his ap- on the outer edge of the Second 

propriate punishment. In Iftf, Circle or terrace^ and while 

zxviL 127 we find the words standing there hears distinctly 

In which Minos utters his judg- the words the spirits say when 

ment In Inf, xxi. 29 a devil they reach the ruina^ it most 

bears the sinner to his own place, likely denotes the steep slope fiEdl- 

^ WhyaUo^eic,:\Ak!tChaxoik, ing firom the First to the Second 

If Minos represents conscience, Circle. The spirits, driven against 

as some would have it, Dante is the wall which hems them in, 

here again assailed by misgivings burst into sharp lamenta- 

as to his enterprise, and is quieted tions against their irremediable 

by reason in the person of Virgil, fate, 

C 
/ 



34 '^^^ Carnal Smners. [canto y. 

In shrieks and lamentations they complain, 
And even the Power Divine itself blaspheme. 

I understood^ that to this mode of pain 
Are doomed the sinners of the carnal kind. 
Who o'er their reason let their impulse reign. 

As starlings in the winter-time combined 40 

Float on the wing in crowded phalanx wide, 
So these bad spirits, driven by that wind, 

Float up and down and veer from side to side ; 
Nor for their comfort any hope they spy 
Of rest, or even of suffering mollified. 

And as the cranes* in long-drawn company 
Pursue their flight while uttering their song, 
So I beheld approach with wailing cry 

Shades lifted onward by that whirlwind strong. 
' Master, what folk are these,'' I therefore said, 50 
* Who by the murky air are whipped along ? ' 



1 / understood^ Oc, : From marked, are no seducerB. For 

the nature of the punishment, them a lower depth is reserved 

which, like all the others invented {/ftf.xmu See also /^r^.xxviL 

by Dante, bears some relation 15). 

to the sin to which it is assigned. * The cranes : * The cranes 

They who on earth failed to are a kind of bird that go in a 

exercise self-restraint are beaten troop, as cavaliers go to battle^ 

hither and thither by every wind following one another in single 

that blows; and, as once they file. And one of them goes 

were blinded by passion, so now always in finont as their gonfalo* 

they see nothing plainly in that nier, guiding and leading them 

dim and obscure place. That with its voice* (Brunetto Latini^ 

Dante should assign the ieast Tesaro^ v. 27). 

grievous punishment of all to ' What folk are these: The 

this sin throws light upon his general crowd of sinners guilty 

views of life. In his eyes it had of unlawful love are described 

more than any other the excuse as being close packed like star* 

of natural bent, and had least of lings. The other troop, who go 

malice. Here, it must be re- in single file like cranes, are 



CIRCLE II.] The Victims of Love. 35 

' She, first of them/ his answer thus was made, 
*• Of whom thou wouldst a wider knowledge win, 
O^er many tongues and peoples, empire swayed. 

So ruined was she by licentious sin 
That she decreed lust should be uncontrolled. 
To ease the shame that she herself was in. 

She is Semiramis, of whom 'tis told 
She followed Ninus, and his wife had been. 
Hers were the realms now by the Sultan ruled. 60 

The next^ is she who, amorous and self-slain, 
Unto Sichseus* dust did faithless show : 
Then lustful Cleopatra.' Next was seen 

Helen, for whom so many years in woe 
Ran out ; and I the great Achilles knew, 
Who at the last' encountered love for foe. 

Paris I saw and Tristram.' In review 
A thousand shades and more, he one by one 
Pointed and named, whom love from life withdrew. 

And after I had heard my Teacher run 70 

O'er many a dame of yore and many a kn^ht, 
I, lost in pity, was wellnigh undone. 

Then I : • O Poet, if I only might 
Speak with the two that as companions hie, 
And on the wind appear to be so light ! ' * 

those regarding whom Dante ' At (fU lasi^ tU. : Achilles, 

specially inquires; and they when about to espoosePolyxena, 

pfove to be the nobler sort of and when off his guard, was 

sinners — lovers with something slain. 

tngic or pathetic in their fiite. ' I^ris . . and TVistntm : 

^ The next: Dido^ perhaps Paris of Troy, and the Tristram 

not named by ^rgil because to of King Arthur's Table, 

htm she owed her fiime. For ^ So Ugki : Denoting the vio- 

love of iEneas she broke the lence of the passion to which 

vow of perpetual chastity made they had succtunbed. 
on the tomb of her husband. 



36 Francesca. [canto v. 

And he to me : ' When they shall come more nigh 
Them shalt thou mark, and by the love shalt pray 
Which leads them onward, and they will comply.' 

Soon as the wind bends them to where we stay 
I lift my voice : ' O wearied souls and worn ! 80 

Come speak with us if none^ the boon gainsay.' 

Then even as doves,' urged by desire, return 
On outspread wings and firm to their sweet nest 
As through the air by mere volition borne, 

From Dido's^ band those spirits issuing pressed 
-Towards where we were, athwart the air malign ; 
My passionate prayer such influence possessed. 

' O living creature,^ gpracious and benign, 
Us visiting in this obscur^ air. 
Who did the earth with blood incarnadine ; 90 

If in the favour of the King we were 
Who rules the world, we for thy peace ^ would pray, 
Since our misfortunes thy compassion stir. 

Whatever now pleases thee to hear or say 
We listen to, or tell, at your demand f 
While yet the wind, as now, doth silent stay. 

1 If uem : If no Superior though illicit, was the infinnity 

Power. of a noble heart. 

* Dimes: The motion of the ^ Living creature : 'Animal.* 

tempest-driven shades is com- No shade, bnt an animated body, 

pared to the flight of birds — * Thy peaee: Peace from all 

starlings, cranes, and doves, the doubts that assail him, and 

This last simile prepares us for which have compelled him to 

the tenderness of Francesca's the journey : peace, it may be, 

tale. from temptation to sin cognate 

^ Dido: Has been already to her own. Even in the gloom 

indicated, and is now named, of Inferno her great goodheait- 

This association of the two edness is left her — a consolation, 

k>vers with Virgirs Dido is a if not a grace, 

further delicate touch to engage * Your demamd: By a re- 

our sympathy ; for her love, finement oi courtesy, Francesca, 



CIRCLE n.] Francesca, 37 

My native city ^ lies upon the strand 

Where to the sea descends the river Po 

For peace, with all his tributary band. 
Love, in a generous heart set soon aglow, 100 

Seized him for the fair form was mine above ; 

And still it irks me to have lost it so.' 
Love, which absolves' no one beloved from love. 

So strong a passion for him in me wrought 

That, as thou seest, I still its mastery prove. 

V 

though addressing only Dante, cesca ; but at the battle of Cam- 
indudes Virgil in her profession paldino in 1289, where he was 
of willingness to tell all they care present, a troop of cavaliers from 
to hear. But as almost always, Pistoia fought on the Florentine 
he remains silent. It is not for side under the command of her 
his good the journey is being brother Bernardino ; and in the 
made. following year, Dante being then 
^ Naiivicity: Ravenna. The twenty-five years of age, her 
speaker is Francesca, daughter father, Guido, was Podesta in 
of Guido of Polenta, lord of Florence. The Guido of Pol- 
Ravenna. About the year 1275 enta, lord of Ravenna, whom 
she was married to Gianciotto Dante had for his last and most 
(Deformed John) Malatesta, son generous patron, was grandson 
of the lord of Rimini ; the mar- of that elder Guido, and nephew 
riage, like most of that time in of Francesca. 
the class to which she belonged, ' To have lost Uso: A bus- 
being one of political conveni- band's right and duty were 
ence. She allowed her affections too well defined in the pre- 
to settle on Paolo, her husband's valent social code for her 
handsome brother ; and Gian- to complain that Gianciotto 
dotto's suspicions having been avenged himselfl What she 
aroused, he surprised the does resent is that she was left 
lovers and slew them on the no breathing-space for repent- 
spot This happened at Pesaro. ance and farewells. 
The association of Francesca's ' fVAuAadsahfes,€/c, : Which 
name with Rimini is merely compels whoever is beloved to 
accidental. The date of her love in return. Here is the 
death is not known. Dante can key to Dante's comparatively 
never have set eyes on Fran- lenient estimate of the guilt of 



38 Francesca. [canto v. 

Love led us where we in one death were caught. 
For him who slew us waits Cai'na^ now.' 
Unto our ears these words from them were brought. 

When I had heard these troubled souls, my brow 
i downward bent, and long while musing stayed, i lo 
Until the Poet asked : ' What thinkest thou ?' 

And when I answered him, * Alas 1' I said^ 
* Sweet thoughts how many, and what strong desire, 
These to their sad catastrophe betrayed 1' 

Then, turned once more to them, I to inquire 
Began : ' Francesca, these thine agonies 
Me with compassion unto tears inspire. 

But tell me, at the season of sweet sighs* 
What sign made love, and what the means he chose 
To strip your dubious longings of disguise?* I20 

And she to me : ' The bitterest of woes 
Is to remember in the midst of pain 
A happy past ; as well thy teacher* knows. 

Francesca's sin. See line 39, fratricide even more than as the 

and Inf, xi. 83. The Church slayer of his wife that Giandotto 

aUowed no distinctions with re- is to find his place in CaJIna. 

gard to the lost. Dante, for his The words are more in keeping 

own purposes, invents a scale of with the masculine than the 

guilt; and in settling the de- feminine character. They cef- 

grees of it he is greatly influenced tainly jar somewhat with the 

by human feeling — sometimes gentler censure of line 102. 

by private likes and dislikes. And, inmiediately after, Dante 

The vestibule of the caitiffi, speaks of what the * souls 'have 

e.g,^ is his own creation. said. 

^ Ctuna: The Division of the * Thy teacher: BoeUiius, one 
Ninth and lowest Circle, assigned of Duite's favourite aiOhors 
to those treacherous to their {Conviio ii. 13), says in his 
kindred {Inf, xxxiL 58). Her De QmsoL Phil.^ <The great- 
husband was still living in 130a est misery in adverse fortune is 
— ^May not the words of this line once to have been happy.' But, 
be spoken by Paolo ? It is as a granting that Dante found the 



CIRCLE II.] Francesca. 39 

Yet none the less, and since thou art so fain 

The first occasion of our love to hear, 

Like one I speak that cannot tears restrain. 
As we for pastime one day reading were 

How Lancelot^ by love was fettered fast — 

All by ourselves and without any fear — 
Moved by the tale our eyes we often cast 130 

On one another, and our colour fled ; 

But one word was it, vanquished us at last. 
When how the smile, long wearied for, we read 

Was kissed by him who loved like none before. 

This one, who henceforth never leaves me, laid 
A kiss on my mouth, trembling the while all o*er. 

The book was Galahad,' and he as well 

Who wrote the book. That day we read no more.' 
And while one shade continued thus to tell, 

The other wept so bitterly, I swooned 140 

Away for pity, and as dead I fell : 
Yea, as a corpse falls, fell I on the ground. 

idea in Boethins, it is dearly she ' took Lancelot by the chin 

Virgil that Francesca means, and kissed him,' assured her 

She sees that Dante's guide is lover of his conquest. The 

a shade, and gathers from his Arthurian Romances were the 

grave passionless aspect that he favourite reading of the Italian 

is one condemned for ever to nobles of Dante's time, 

look back with futile regret upon * GeUahad: From the part 

his happier past. played by Galahad, or Galeotto, 

^ Lancdot : King Arthur's in the tale of Lancelot, his name 

famoos knight, who was too bash- grew to be Italian for Pander, 

ful to make his love for Queen The book, says Francesca, was 

Goinivere known to her. Gala- that which tells of Galahad ; and 

had, holding the secret of both, the author of it proved a very 

persuaded the Queen to make Galahad to us. The early edi- 

the first declaration of love at a tions of the Decameron bear the 

meeting he arranged for between second tide of ' The Prince 

them. Her smile, or laugh, as Galeotto.' 



40 Qrberus. [canto vi. 



CANTO VI. 

When I regained my senses, which had fled 
At my compassion for the kindred two, 
Which for pure sorrow quite had turned my head, 

New torments and a crowd of sufferers new 
I see around me as I move again/ 
Where'er I turn, where'er I bend my view. 

In the Third Circle am I of the rain 
Which, heavy, cold, eternal, big with woe, 
Doth always of one kind and force remain. 

Large hail and turbid water, mixed with snow, lo 

Keep pouring down athwart the murky air ; 
And from the ground they fall on, stenches grow. 

The savage Cerberus,' a monster drear, 
Howls from his threefold throat with canine cries 
Above the people who are whelmM there. 

Oily and black his beard, and red his eyes, 
His beUy huge : claws from his fingers sprout* 
The shades he flays, hooks, rends in cruel wise. 

'^ As I mcve again: In his By Dante he is converted into 

swoon he has been conveyed a demon, and with his three 

from the Second Circle down to throats, canine voracity, and 

the Third. ugly inflamed balk, is appro- 

* Cerhenu: In the Greek priately set to gnard the entrance 

mythology Cerberus is the to the circle of the glottonoos 

watch-dog of the under world, and wine-bibbers. 



CIRCLE in.] The Gluttonous. 41 

Beat by the rain these, dog-like, yelp and shout, 
And shield themselves in turn with either side ; 20 
And oft ^ the wretched sinners turn about 

When we by Cerberus, great womi,' were spied, 
He oped his mouths and all his fangs he showed,' 
While not a limb did motionless abide. 

My Leader having spread his hands abroad, 
Filled both his fists with earth ta'en from the ground, 
And down the ravening gullets flung the load. 

Then, as sharp set with hunger barks the hound. 
But is appeased when at his meat he gnaws. 
And, worrying it, forgets all else around ; 30 

So with those filthy faces there it was 
Of the fiend Cerberus, who deafs the crowd 
Of souls till they from hearing fain would pause. 

We, travelling o'er the spirits who lay cowed 
And sorely by the grievous showers harassed, 
Upon their semblances' of bodies trod. 

Prone on the ground the whole of them were cast) 
Save one of them who sat upright with speed 
When he beheld that near to him we passed. 

* O thou who art through this Inferno led,^ 40 

^ And oftf etc, : On entering Is so called as being a disgusting 

the circle the shades are seised bmte. 

and torn byCerbenis; onceover^ ^ Semhla$ua^ ite,: 'Empti- 

nice in how they fed, they are ness which seems to be a person.' 

now treated as if they were food To this conception of the shades 

for dogs. Bnt their enduring pain as only seeming to have bodies, 

is to be subjected to every Idnd Dante has difficulty in remaining 

of physical discomfort. Their true. For instance, at line loi 

senses of hearing, touch, and they mix with the sleet to make 

smell are assailed by the opposite a sludgy mass; and cannot 

of what they were most used to therefore be impalpable, 

enjoy at their luxurious feasts. * Ciaoco at once perceives by 

* Great v/arm : Though human the weight of Dante's tread that 
in a monstrous form, Cerberus he is a living man. 



42 Ciacco. [canto vi. 

Me if thou canst/ he asked me, 'recognise ; 

For ere I was dismantled thou wast made.' 
And I to him : * Thy present tortured guise 

Perchance hath blurred my memory of thy face. 

Until it seems I ne'er on thee set eyes. 
But tell me who thou art, within this place 

So cruel set, exposed to such a pain, 

Than which, if greater, none has more disgrace.' 
And he : ' Thy city, swelling with the bane 

Of envy till the sack is running o'er, 50 

Me in the life serene did once contain. 
As Ciacco^ me your citizens named of yore ; 

And for the damning sin of gluttony 

I, as thou seest, am beaten by this shower. 
No solitary woful soul am I, 

For all of these endure the selfsame doom 

For the same fault.' Here ended his reply. 
I answered him, ' O Ciacco, with such gloom 

Thy nusery weighs me, I to weep am prone ; 

But, if thou canst, declare to what shall come 60 

The citizens' of the divided town. 

Holds it one just man ? And declare the cause 

Why 'tis of discord such a victim grown.' 

^ Ciacco : The name or nick- to dinner with him. Clearly 

name of a Florentine wit, and, he was not a bad fellow, and his 

in his day, a great diner-out. pitiful case, perhaps contrasted 

Boccaccio, in his commentary, with the high spirits and jovial 

says that, though poor, Ciacco surroundings in which he was 

associated with men of birth and last met by Dante, almost, 

wealth, especially such as ate though not quite, win a tear 

and drank delicately. In the from the stem pilgrim. 

Decameron, ix. 8, he is intro* ' Th£ citizens^ etc,: Dante 

dttced as being on such terms eagerly confers on Florentine 

with the great Corso Donati as politics with the first Florentine 

to be able to propose himself he encounters in Inferno. ■ 



CIRCLE III.] Ciacco. 43 

Then he to me : ' After^ contentious pause 
Blood will be spilt ; the boorish pairty' then 
Will chase the others forth with grievous loss. 

The former it behoves to fall s^ain 
Within three suns, t*he others to ascend, 
Holpen' by him whose wiles ere now are plain. 

^ Aftar^ etc, : In the follow* He never entered Florence 

ing nine lines the party history again, being condemned vir- 

of Florence for two years alter toally to banishment in January 

the period of the poem (March 1303. 

1300) is roughly indicated, * Tki boorish party: ia parte 

The city was divided into two sdvaggia. The Whites ; but 

factions—rthe Whites, led by the what is escactly meant by set* 

great merchant Vieri dei Cerchi, vaggta is not clear. Literally it 

and the Blacks, led by Corso is ' woodland,' and some say it 

Donati, a poor and turbulent refers to the Cerchi having origi- 

noble. At the close of 1300 nally come from a well- wooded 

there was a bloody encounter district ; which is absurd. Nor, 

between the more violent mem- taking the word in its secondary 

hers of the two parties. In meaningof savage, does it apply 

May 1301 the Blacks were better to one party than another 

banished. In the autumn of — not so well, perhaps, to the 

that year they returned in tri- Whites as to the Blacks. Vil- 

umph to the city in the train of lani also terms the Cerchi sahHt' 

Charles of Valois, and got the Hcki (viiL 39), and in a connec- 

Whites banished in April 1302, tion where it may mean rude, iU- 

within three years, that is, of the mannered* I take it that Dante 

poet's talk with Ciacca Dante here indulges in a gibe at the 

himself was associated with the party to which he once belonged. 

Whites, but not as a violent but which, ere he began the 

partisan $ for though he was a Comtdy^ he had quite broken 

strong politician no party quite with. In Parad. xvii. 62 he 

answered his views. From the terms the members of it ' wicked 

middleof June tOl the middle of and stupid.' The sneer in the 

August 1300 he was one of the text would come well enough 

Priors. In the course of 1301 from the witty and soft-living 

he is believed to have gone Ciacco. 

on an embassy to Rome to per- ' Holpm^ etc. : Pope Bonl- 

niade the Pope to abstain from face, already intriguing to gain 

meddling in Florentine affairs, the preponderance in Florence, 



44 Ciacco, [canto vi. 

Long time, with heads held high, theyll make to bend 
The other party under burdens dire, 71 

Howe'er themselves in tears and rage they spend. 

There are two just^ men, at whom none inquire. 
Envy, and pride, and avarice, even these 
Are the three sparks have set all hearts on fire.' 

With this the tearful sound he made to cease : 

ft 

And I to him, ' Yet would I have thee t^U — 

And of thy speech do thou the gift increase — 
Tegghiaio' and Farinata, honourable, 

James Rusticucci,' Mosca, Arrigo, 80 

With all the rest so studious to excel 
In good ; where are they ? Help me this to know ; 

Great hunger for the news hath seized me ; 

Delights them Heaven, or tortures Hell below?' 
He said : ' Among the blackest souls they be ; 

Them to the bottom weighs another sin. 

Shouldst thou so far descend, thou mayst them see. 
But when* the sweet world thou again dost win, 

I pray thee bring me among men to mind ; 

No more I tell, nor new reply begin.' 90 

which for a time he enjoyed, listened to. — ^It will be borne in 

with the greedy and fiuthless mind that, at the time assigned 

Charles of Valois for his agent, to the action of the Conudy^ 

1 Two just: Dante and an- Dante was still readent in 

other, unknown. He thus dis- Florence, 
tincdy puts from himself any ' Teggkiaio: See Inf. xvi. 42. 

blame for the evil turn things Farinata: Inf. x. 32. 
had taken in Florence. How ' Rusticucci: Inf xvL 44. 

thoroughly he had broken with Mosca : Inf. xxviii. 106. 

his party ere he wrote this is Arrigo: Cannot be identified, 

proved by his exclusion of the All these distinguished Floren- 

irresolute but respectable Vieri tines we may assume to have 

dei Cerchi firom the number of been hospitable patrons of 

the just men. He, in Dante's Ciacco's. 
judgment, Was only too much * But wkm^ etc. : In the 



dtLcut III.] TAe Last Day. ^ 45 

Then his straightforward eyes askance declined ; 
He looked at me a moment ere his head 
He bowed ; then fell flat 'mong the other blind. 

' Henceforth he waketh not,' my Leader said, 
' Till he shall hear the angel's trumpet sound, 
Ushering the hostile Judge. By every shade 

Its dismal sepulchre shall then be found, 
Its flesh and ancient form it shall resume, 
And list^ what echoes in eternal round.' 

So passed we where the shades and rainy spume 100 
Made filthy mixture, with steps taken slow ; 
Touching a little on the world to come.' 

Wherefore I said : ' Master, shall torments grow 
After the awful sentence hath been heard. 
Or lesser prove and not so fiercely glow ? ' 

* Repair unto thy Science,'' was his word ; 
^ Which tells, as things approach a perfect state 
To keener joy or suffering they are stirred. 

Therefore although this people cursed by fete 



Inferno many such prayers are terested on their own account in 

addressed to Dante. The shades the thoughts of men, the eager 

in Purgatory ask to have their colloquies in which they engage 

friends on earth stirred to offer with Dante on such unequal 

np petitions for their speedy terms gain in verisimilitude, 

purification and deliverance ; ^ And list, etc. : The final 

bnt the only alleviation possible sentence against them is to echo, 

for the doomed spirits is to know in its results, through all eternity, 

that they are not yet forgotten up * 7%e world to come: The 

in the ' sweet world.' A double life after doomsday, 

artistic purpose is served by • TAy Scietue: To Aristotle, 

representing them as feeling In the Convito, iv. 16, he quotes 

thus. It relieves the mind to *the Philosopher' as teaching 

think that in such misery there that ' everything is then at its 

IS any source of comfort at all. full perfection when it thoroughly 

And by making them be still in- fulfils its special functions.' 



46 ■ PlutUS. [CANTO VL 

Ne'er find perfection in its fiiU extent, i lo 

To it they then shall more approximate 
Than now.'^ Our course weround the circle bent, 

Still holding speech, of which I nothing say, 

Until we came where down the pathway went : 
There found we Plutus, the great enemy. 

1 Than mm: Angastine says cording to Thomas Aqvinas, 

that * after the resorrection of ' the soul, without the body, is 

the flesh the joys of the blessed wanting in the perfection de- 

and the snflerings of the wicked signed for it by Nature.* 
will be enhanced.' And, ac- 



cucLB IV.] Pbttus. 47 



CANTO VII. 

ft 

Pape^ Satan ! Pape Satan ! Aleppe ! 
Plutos' began in accents rough and hard : 
And that mild Sage, all-knowing, said to me, 

For my encouragement : ' Pay no regard 
Unto thy fear ; whatever power he sways 
Thy passage down this cliff shall not be barred.' 

Then turning round to that inflamed face 
He bade : ' Accursed wolf,' at peace remain ; 
And, pent within thee, let thy fury blaze. 

Down to the pit we journey not in vain : lo 

So rule they where by Michael in Heaven's height 
On the adulterous pride* was vengeance ta'en.' 

^ PapCf €ic. : These words which is that of the misefs and 

have exercised the ingennity of spendthrifts, 

many scholars, who on the whole * Woi/: Frequently used 

lean to the opinion that they by Dante as symbolical of 

contain an appeal to Satan greed« 

against the invasioii of hb ^ Pride: Which in its way 

domain. Virgil seems to have was a kind of greed— that of 

vnderstood them, but the text dominioo. Similarly, the avar- 

leaves it doubtful whether Dante ice represented by the wolf of 

himself did. Later on, but Canto L was seen to be the lust 

there with an obvious purpose, of aggrandisement. Virgil here 

we find a line of pure gibberish answers Plutus's (supposed) ap- 

(/rt/l xxxi. 67). peal to Satan by refenring to the 

' Fiutus : The god of riches ; higher Power, under whose pro- 
degraded here into a demon, tection he and his companion 
He guards the Fourth Cirde, come. 



48 Misers and Spendthrifts. [canto yu. 

Then as the bellied sails, by wind swelled tight, 
Suddenly drag whenever snaps the mast ; 
Such, falling to the ground, the monster's plight. 

To the Fourth Cavern so we downward passed, 
Winning new reaches of the doleful shore 
Where all the vtleness of the world is cast 

Justice of God ! which pilest more and more 

Pain as I saw, and travail manifold I 20 

Why will we sip, to be thus wasted sore ? 

As at Charybdis waves are forward rolled 
To break on other billows midway met, 
The people here a counterdance must hold. 

A greater crowd than I had seen as yet, 
With piercing yells advanced on either track, 
Rolling great stones to which their chests were set. 

They crashed together, and then each turned back 
Upon the way he came, while shouts arise, 
* Why clutch it so V and * Why to hold it slack ?' 30 

In the dark circle wheeled they on this wise 
From either hand to the opposing part, 
Where evermore they raised insulting cries. 

Thither arrived, each, tinning, made fresh start 
Through the half circle^ a new joust to run ; 
And I, stung almost to the very heart, 

1 The half circle : This Fourth here they can never complete the 

Circle is divided half-way round circle. The monotony of their 

between the misers and spend- employment and of their cries 

thrifts, and the two bands at set represents their subjection to one 

periods clash against one another idea, and, as in life, so now, 

in their vain effort to pass into their displeasure is excited by 

the section belonging to the nothing so much as by coming 

opposite party. Their condition into contact with the failing 

is emblematical of their sins opposite to their own. Yet they 

while in life. They were one- are set in the same circle because 

sided in their use of wealth ; so the sin of both arose from in- 



CIRCLE IV. 1 Misers and Spendthrifts. 49 

Said, ' O my Master, wilt thou make it known 
Who tihe folk are ? Were these aU clerks^ who go 
Before us on the left, with shaven crown ?' 

And he replied : ' All of them squinted so 40 

In mental vision while in life they were, 
They nothing spent by rule. And this they show, 

And with their yelping voices make appear 
When half-way round the circle they have sped, 
And sins opposing them asunder tear. 

Each wanting thatch of hair upon his head 
Was once a derk, or pope, or cardinal, 
In whom abound the ripest growths of greed.' 

And 1:^0 Master, surely among all 
Of these I ought' some few to recognise, 50 

Who by such filthy sins were held in thrall.' 

And he to me : ' Vain thoughts within thee rise ; 
Their witless life, which made them vile, now mocks — 
Dimming' their ^es still — all searching eyes. 

oidinate desire of wealth, the * I oughi^ etc. : Dante is 
miser cnving it to hoard, and astonished that he can pick out 
the spendthrift to spend. In no greedy priest or friar of 
Poigatoryalso they are placed to- his acquaintance, when he had 
getber (see Purg. zziL 40). So, known so many, 
on Dante's scheme, liberality is * Dimming^ etc: Their origi- 
allied to and dependent on a nal disposition is by this time 
wise and rrasonaMe frugality. — smoChered by the predominanoe 
There is no hint of the enormous of greed. Dante treats these sin- 
length of the coarse rtm by these ners with a special contemptuous 
ribades. Far lower down, when bitterness. Scores of times since 
the circles of the Infemo have he became dependent on the 
greatly narrowed, the drcuit is generosity of others he must have 
twenty-two miles (/n;^ zjoz. 9). watched how at a bare hint the 
^ Clerks: Chnrchmen. The faces of miser and spendthrift 
tonsure is the sign that a man fell, while their eyes travelled 
is of ec c l e si as tical condition, vaguely be3fond him, and their 
Many took the tonsure who never voices grew cold, 
became priests. 

D 



go Fortune. [canto vii. 

Eternally they meet with hostile shocks ; 
These rising from the tomb at last shall stand 
With tight clenched fists, and those with ruined locks. ^ 

Squandering or hoarding, they the happy land' 
Have lost, and now are marshalled for this fray ; 
Which to describe doth no fine words demand. 60 

Know hence, my Son, how fleeting is the play 
Of goods at the dispose of Fortune thrown, 
And which mankind to such fierce strife betray. 

Not all the gold which is beneath the moon 
Could purchase peace, nor all that ever was. 
To but one soul of these by toil undone.' 

' Master,' I said, ' tell thou, ere making pause, 
Who Fortune is of whom thou speak'st askance, 
Who holds all worldly riches in her claws." 

' O foolish creatures, lost in ignorance V 70 

He answer made. ' Now see that the reply 
Thou storey which I concerning her advance. 

He who in knowledge is exalted high. 
Framing* all Heavens gave such as should themguide^ 
That so each part might shine to all ; whereby 



^Ruined locks: *A spend- injustice is vuuiifest.' This poit 

thrift will spend his very hair,' of the Cmaito FrMioelU seams 

says an Italian proverb. almost to prove was written in 

* The happy land : Heaven. 1^97. 

' Her clams: Dante speaks ^ F^ammg'^ tk,: Accoiding 

of Fortune as if she were a bmtal to the Bcholastic theory of the 

and somewhat malicioas power, world, each of the nine heaivens 

In Vlrgirs answer there is a refa- was directed in its motion by 

tation of the opinion of Fortune inteUigenoes, called angels by 

given by Dante himself, in the the vulgar, and by the heathen, 

QmvUoixvAi). After describing gods {ContfUa iL 5). As theM 

three ways in which the goods spheres and the inflttei|oes they 

of Fortune come to men he says : exercise on hnmon affiurs ara 

' In each of these three ways her under the guidance of divinely- 



ascLB IV.] Fortune. 5 1 

Is equal lig^t diAised on every side : 
And likewise to one guide and governor, 
Of worldly ^)todongs did control confide, 

That she in tums should diftjrent peoples dower 79 

With this vain good ; from blood should make it pass 
To bloody in spile of human wit Hence, power. 

Some races fruling^^ other some amass, 
According to her absolute decree 
Which hidden lurks, like serpent in the grass. 
' ' Vain 'gainst her foresight yours must ever be. 
She makes provision, judges, holds her reign, 
As doth his power supreme each deity* 

Her permutations can no truce sustain ; 
Necessity' compels her to be swift. 
So swift they follow who their turn must gain. 90 



appointed ministers^ so, Virgil * Ntceuity^ etc.: Suggested, 

says, is the distribution of perhaps, by Horace's Te semper 

worldly wealth ruled by Provi- anteU sava necessitas {Od, i. 

dcnoe through Fortune. 35). The question of how men 

* Sonii races faUing: It was can be free in the fiioe of neces- 

kmg believed, nor is the belief sity, here associated with For^ 

quite obsolete, that one oommu- tune, more than once emerges 

nity can gain only at the expense in the Comedy, Dante's belief 

of another. Sir Thomas Browne on the subject was substantially 

mys: 'All cannot be happy at that of his fisvourite author 

once; for because the glory of Boethius, who holds that ulti- 

one state depends upon the ruin mately ' it is Providence that 

of another, there is a revolution turns the wheel of all things ;' 

and vidssitude of their greatness, and who says, that ' if you spread 

and all must obey the swing of your sails to the wind you will 

that wheel, not moved by intelli* be carried, not where you would, 

geaoea, but by the hand of God, but whither you are driven by 

whereby all states arise to their the gale : if you choose to com- 

aeniths and vertical points ac- mit yourself to Fortune, you 

oordiag to their predestinated must endure the manners of your 

periods.' — RmL AUd. i. 17. mistress.' 



52 StyXs [canto VII. 

And this is she whom they so often^ lift 

Upon the cross, who ought to yield her praise ; 

And blame on her and scorn unjustly shift. 
But she is blest nor hears what any says, 

With other primal creatures turns her sphere, 

Jocund and glad, rejoicing in her ways. 
To greater woe now let us downward steer. 

The stars' which rose when I began to guide 

Are falling now, nor may we linger here.' 
We crossed the circle to the oth^ side, loo 

Arriving where a boiling fountain fell 

Into a brooklet by its streams sup{^ed. 
In depth of hue the flood did perse ^ excel, 

And we, with this dim stream to lead us on. 

Descended by a pathway terrible. 
A marsh which by the name of Styx is known. 

Fed by this gloomy brook, lies at the base 

Of threatening cliffs hewn out of cold g^ey stone. 
And I, intent on study of the place,* 

Saw people in that ditch, mud-smeared. In it i lo 

All naked stood with anger-clouded ftu:e. 
Nor with their fists alone each fiercely hit 

The other, but with feet and chest and head, 

And with their teeth to shreds each other bit 
' Son, now behold,' the worthy Master said, 



^ Wkom thiy so often^ etc.: between pmple and black, but 

Tteat with contumely. the black pfedominates' (Cmv^ 

* The starts ete, : It is now iv. ao). The hoe of the waters 

past midnight, and towards the of Styx agrees with the gioomy 

morning of Saturday, the 26th temper of the sinners plunged In 

of March 130a Onlyafew hours them. 

have been employed as yet upon ^ Tke pidee: *l*hqr are now 

the journey. in the Fifth Circle, where the 

' Perse : ' Perse is a colour wrathful are punished. 



CIRCLE v.] The Wrathful, 53 

' The souls of those whom anger made a prize ; 

And, further, I would have thee certified 
That 'neath the water people utter sighs, 

And make the bubbles to the surface come ; 

As thou mayst see by casting round fhine eyes. 120 
Fixed in the mud they say : '' We lived in gloom ^ 

In the sweet air made jocund by the day. 

Nursing within us melancholy fume. 



^ In gloom: These submerged guilt of every victim of Justice 
spirits are, according to the older must be plain and open. Now, 
commentators, the slothful — pride and envy are sins indeed, 
those guilty of the sin of slack- but sins that a man may keep to 
ness in the pursuit of good, as, himself. If they have betrayed 
€,g, neglect of the means of the subject of them into the 
grace. This is, theologically commission of crimes, in those 
speaking, the sin directly op- crimes they axe punished lower 
posed to the active grace of down, as is indicated at xiL 49. 
charity. By more modem critics And so we find that Lucifer is con- 
it has been ingeniously sought demned as a traitor, though his 
to find in this circle a place not treachery sprang from envy : the 
only for the slothful but for the greater guUt includes the less, 
proud and envious as well. To For sluggishness in the pursuit of 
each of these classes of sinners good the vestibule of the caitifis 
— such of them as have repented seems the appropriate place. — 
in this life — a terrace of Purga- There are two kinds of wrath, 
toryis assigned, and at first sight One is vehement, and declares 
it does seem natural to expect itself in violent acts ; the other 
that the impenitent among them does not blaze out, but is grudg- 
should be found in Inferno, ing and adverse to all social 
But, while in Purgatory souls good — the wrath that is nursed, 
purge themselves of every kind One as much as the other afiects 
of mortal sin, Inferno, as Dante behaviour. So in this circle, 
conceived of it, contains only as in the preceding, we have 
such sinners as have been guilty represented the two excesses 
of wicked acts. Drift and bent of one sin. — Dante's theory 
of heart and mind are taken no of sins is ably treated of in 
account of. The evil seed must Witte's Dante- Forschungen^ vol. 
have borne a harvest, and the ii. p. 121. 



54 ^^ Wrathful. [canto vii. 

In this black mud we now our gloom display." 
This hymn with gurgling throats they strive to sound, 
Which they in speech unbroken fail to say. 

And thus about the loathsome pool we wound 
For a wide arc, between the dry and soft, 
With eyes on those who gulp the filth, turned round. 

At last we reached a tower that soared aloft. 130 



CIRCLE v.] The Watch'totver, 55 



CANTO VIII. 

I SAY, continuing,^ that long before 
To its foundations we approach^ nigh 
Our eyes went travelling to the top of the tower ; 

For, hung out there, two flames' we could espy. 
Then at such distance, scarce our eyesight made 
It clearly out, another gave reply. 

And, to the Sea of Knowledge turned, I said : 
' What meaneth this ? and what reply would yield 
That other light, and who have it displayed ?' 

' Thou shouldst upon the impure watery field,' 10 

He said, ' already what approaches know, 
But that the fen-fog holds it still concealed.' 

Never was arrow yet from sharp-drawn bow 

^ Continutng : The acooont of not only must Ciacco's prophecy 
the Fifth Circle, began in the (Inf, vi.) have been interpolated, 
preceding Canto, is continued in bnt we should be obliged to 
this. It is impossible to adopt hold that Dante began the poem 
Boccaccio's story of how the while he was a prosperous citi- 
fiist seven Cantos were found zen. — Boccaccio himself in his 
among a heap of other papers, Comment on the Comedy points 
years after Dante's exile began ; oat the difficulty of recondling 
and that 'continuing' marks the the story with Ciacco's pro- 
resumption of hb work. The phecy. 

word most probably suggested ' Tioo flames: Denoting the 
the invention of the incident, number of passengers who are 
or at least led to the identifi- to be conveyed across the Sty- 
cation of some manuscript that gian pooL It is a signal for the 
may have been sent to Dante, ferryman, and is answered by a 
with the opening pages of the light hung out on the battle- 
Comedy, If the tale were true, ments of the city of Dis. 



$6 Phlegyas, [canto viii. 

Urged through the air upon a swifter flight 
Than what I saw a tiny vessel show, 

Across the water shooting into sight ; 
A single pilot served it for a crew, 
Who shouted : ' Art thou come, thou guilty sprite ?'^ 

' O Phlegyas, Phlegyas,' this thy loud halloo ! 
For once,' my Lord said, ' idle is and vain. 20 

Thou hast us only till the mud we're through.' 

And, as one cheated inly smarts with pain 
When the deceit wrought on him is betrayed. 
His gathering ire could Phlegyas scarce contain. 

Into the bark my Leader stepped, and made 
Me take my place beside him ; nor a jot, 
Till I had entered, was it downward weighed 

Soon as my Guide and I were in the boat, 
To cleave the flood began the ancient prow, 
Deeper' than 'tis with others wont to float 30 

Then, as the stagnant ditch we glided through, 
One smeared with filth in front of me arose 
And said : ' Thus coming ere thy period,* who 

Art thou V And I : 'As one who forthwith goes 
I come ; but thou defiled, how name they thee ?' 
' I am but one who weeps,' ^ he said. ' With woes,' 

^ Guilty sprite: Only one is water. He assumes that Dante 

addressed ; whether Viigil or will one day be condemned to 

Dante is not clear. Inferno. Neither Francesca 

* Phkgyas: Who burnt the nor Ciacco made a like mis* 
temple of Apollo at Ddphi in take. 

revenge for the violation of his * One who weeps: He is 

daughter by the god. ashamed to tell his name, and 

' Deeper^ etc. : Because used hopes in his vile disguise to re* 

to carry only shades. main unknown by Dante, whose 

* Ere thy period: The curio- Florentine speech and dress, 
sity of the shade is excited by and perhaps whose features, he 
the sinking of the boat in the has now recognised. 



CIRCLE v.] Philip ArgentL \ 57 

I answered him, * with tears and misery, 

AccursM soul, remain ; for thou art known 

Unto me now, all filthy though thou be.' 
Then both his hands were on the vessel thrown ; . 40 

But him my wary Master backward heaved. 

Saying : * Do thou 'mong the other dogs be gone !' 
Then to my neck with both his arms he cleaved, 
^ And kissed my face, and, ' Soul disdainful,'^ said, 

' O blessed she in whom thou wast conceived ! 
He in the world great haughtiness displayed. 

No deeds of worth his memory adorn ; 

And therefore rages here his sinful shade. 
And many are there by whom crowns are worn 

On earth, shall wallow here like swine in mire, 50 

Leaving behind them names overwhelmed' in scorn.' 
And 1:^0 Master, I have great desire 

To see him well soused in this filthy tide, 

Ere from the lake we finally retire.' 
And he : 'Or ever shall have been descried 

The shore by thee, thy longing shall be met ; 

For such a wish were justly gratified' 
A little after in such fierce onset 

The miry people down upon him bore, 

I praise and bless God for it even yet. 60 

' Philip Argenti ! ' at him !' was the roar ; 

^ Soul disdainful: Dante has may have felt a special personal 

been found guilty of here glory- need of emphasising the distinc- 

ing in the same sin which he tion. 

so severely reprobates in others. • Names overwhelmed^ etc, : 

But, without question, of set 'Horrible reproaches.' 

purpose he here contrasts right- • Philip Argenti: A Florten- 

eotts indignation with the ignoble tine gentleman related to the 

rage punished in this circle, great family of the Adimari, 

With his quick temper and zeal and a contemporary of Dante's, 

so often kindling into flame, he Boccaccio in his commentary 



58 The City of Dis. [canto vhi. 

And then that furious spirit Florentine 
Turned with his teeth upon himself and tore. 

Here was he left, nor wins more words of mine. 
Now m my ears a lamentation rung, 
Whence I to search what Ues ahead begin. 

And the good Master told me : ' Son, ere long 
We to the city called of Dis^ draw near, 
Where in great annies cruel burghers' throng.' 

And I : ' Already, Master, I appear 70 

Mosques' in the valley to distinguish well, 
Vermilion, as if they from furnace were 

describes htm as a cavalier, very tion is then applicable to the 
rich, and so ostentatious that he shades ; but grave also bears 
once shod his horse with silver, the sense of cruel, and may 
whence his surname. In the describe the fierceness of the 
Decanuron (ix. 8) he is Intro- devils. Though the dty is in- 
duced as violently assaulting — habited by the subjects of Dis, 
tearing out his hair and drag- be is found as Lucifer at the 
ging him in the mire — the victim very bottom of the pit By 
of a practical joke played by the some critics the whole of the 
Ciacco of Canto vi. Some, with- lower Inferno, all that lies be- 
out reason, suppose that Dante yond this point, is regarded as 
shows such severity to him be- being the dty of Dis. But it is 
cause he was a Black, and so a the Sixth Cirde, with its min- 
political opponent of his own. arets, that is the dty ; its walls, 

^ Dis: A name of Pluto, the however, serving as bulwarks 

god of the infernal regions. for all the lower Infemo. The 

' Buyouts : The city of Dis shape of the dty is, of course, 
composes the Sixth Cirde, and, that of a circular bdt Here it 
as immediatdy appears, is popu- may be noted that the Fifth and 
lated by demons. The sinners Sixth Cirdes are on the same 
punished in it are not men- level ; the water of Styx, which 
tioned at all in this Canto, and it as a marsh covers the Fifth, is 
seems more reasonable to apply gathered into a moat to surround 
burghers to the demons than to the walls of the Sixth, 
the shades. They are called ' Mosqua: The feature of an 
grcm^ generally taken to mean Infidd dty that first struck cm- 
sore burdened, and the descrip- sader and pilgrim. 



ci&cLB v.] The Demons. 59 

Fresh come.' And he : ' Fires ererlasting dwell 
Within them, whence appear they glowing hot. 
As thou discemest in this lower helL' 

We to the moat profound at length were brought, 
Which gilds that city all disconsolate ; 
The walls around it seemed of iron wrought. 

Not without fetching first a compass great. 
We came to where with angry cry at last : 80 

' Get out,' the boatman yelled ; * behold the gate !'^ 

More than a thousand, who from Heaven* were cast, 
I saw above the gates, who furiously 
Demanded : ' Who, ere death on him has passed, 

Holds through the region of the dead his way ?' 
And my wise Master made to them a sign 
That he had something secretly to say. 

Then ceased they somewhat from their great disdain. 
And said : ' Come thou, but let that one be gone 
Who thus presumptuous enters on this reign. 90 

Let him retrace his madcap way alone, 
If he but can ; thou meanwhile lingering here, 
Through such dark regions who hast led him down.' 

Judge, reader, if I was not filled with fear. 
Hearing the words of this accursed threat ; 
For of return any hopes extinguished were. 

' Beloved Guide, who more than seven times' set 
Me in security, and safely brought 
Through frightful dangers in my progress met, 

^ The gate: They have are required for all who are 

floated across the stagnant doomed to the lower Infemo, or 

marsh into the deeper waters only for those bound to the dty. 
of the moat, and up to the gate * Fr<m Heaven: ' Rained 

where Phlegyas is used to land firom HeaveD.* Fallen angels, 
his passengers. It may be a • Seven times : Given as a 

question whether his service round number. 



6o The Rebuff, [canto viii. 

Leave me not thus undone ;' I him besought : loo 

' If further progress be to us denied. 

Let us retreat together, tarrying not' 
The Lord who led me thither then replied : 

' Fear not : by One so great has been assigned 

Our passage, vainly were all hindrance triecL 
Await me here, and let thy fainting mind 

Be comforted and with good hope be fed, 

Not to be left in this low world behind.' 
Thus goes he, thu? am I abandonM 

By my sweet Father. I in doubt remain, i lo 

With Yes and No^ contending in my head. 
I could not hear what speech he did maintain. 

But no long time conferred he in that place. 

Till, to be first, all inward raced again. 
And then the gates were closed in my Lord's fece 

By these our enemies ; outside stood he ; 

Then backward turned to me with lingering pace, 
With downcast eyes, and all the bravery 

Stripped from his brows ; and he exclaimed with sighs ; 

* Who dare' deny the doleful seats to me !' 120 

And then he said : ' Although my wrath arise. 

Fear not, for I to victory will pursue, 

Howe'er within they plot, the enterprise. 
This arrogance of theirs is nothing new ; 



^ Yes and No : He will re- superior devilish power can 

turn — He will not return. The have incited the demons to deny 

demons have said that Virgil him entrance. The incident dis- 

shall remain, and he has pro- plays the &llen angels as being 

mised Dante not to desert him. still rebellious, and is at the 

' fVAo dare^ etc, : Viigil same time skilfully conceived 

knows the hindrance is only to mark a pause before Dante 

temporary, but wonders what enters on the lower Inferno. 



ciRCLB v.] The Rebuff. 6i 

They showed it^ once at a less secret door 
Which stands unbolted since. Thou didst it view. 

And saw the dark-writ legend which it bore. 
Thence, even now, is one who hastens down 
Through all the circles, g^ideless, to this shore, 

And he shall win us entrance to the town.' 130 

1 Th^ shewed it^ eU,: At the Eve: *This is the night in which, 

gate of Inferno, on the occasion having burst the bonds of death, 

of Christ's descent to Limbo. Christ victorioasly ascended 

The xeference is to the words in from HelK' 
the Missal service for Easter 



62 Virgil at a loss. [canto ix. 



a- 



I 



CANTO IX. 

The hue which cowardice on my face did paint 
When I beheld my guide return again. 
Put his new colour^ quicker 'neath restraint 

Like one who listens did he fixed remain ; 
For far to penetrate the air like night, 
And heavy mist, the eye was bent in vain. 

* Yet surely we must vanquish in the fight ;' 
Thus he, * unless* — ^but with such proffered aid — 
O how I weary till he come in sight !' 

Well I remarked how he transition made, lo 

Covering his opening words with those behind, 
Which contradicted what at first he said 

Nathless his speech with terror charged my mind. 
For, haply, to the word which broken fell 
Worse meaning than he purposed, I assigned. 

Down to this bottom' of the dismal shell 



^ New colour: Both have had told him or threateoed 

changed colour, Vii^gil in anger him with ; the ' proffered aid^' to 

and Dante in fear. that involved in Beatrice's le- 

* UnUss: To conceal his quest, 

misgiving from Dante, Virgil * This bottom: The lower 

refrains from expresang all his depths of Inferno. How much 

thought. The ' unless ' may still lies below him is unknown 

refer to what the lying demons to Dante. 



ciRCLB v.] Virgin s Previous Descent. 63 

Comes ever any from the First D^ree,^ 

Where all their pain is» stripped of hope to dwell ? 

To this my question thus responded he : 
' Seldom it haps to any to pursoe 20 

The journey now embarked npon by me. 

Yet I ere this descended, it is tnie» 
Beneath a spell of dire Erichtho's' laid. 
Who could the corpse with soul inform anew. 

Short while my flesh of me was empty made 
When she required me to overpass that wall, 
From Judas' circle' to abstract a shade. 

That is the deepest, darkest place of all, 
And furthest from the heaven^ which moves the skies ; 
I know the way ; fear nought that can befell. 50 

These fens* from which vile exhalations rise 
The doleful city all around invest. 
Which now we reach not save in angry wise.' 

Of more he spake nought in my mind doth rest, 

1 First Degree: The limbo whose the shade was that he 

where Viigil resides. Dante by went down to fietch ; but Lucan's 

an indirect question, seeks to tale was probably in Dante's 

learn how much experience of mind. In the Middle Ages the 

Inferno is possessed by his guide, memory of Virgil was revered 

' Erichtho : A Thessalian as that of a great sorcerer, espe- 

soroeress, of whom Lucan daily in the neighboiirhood of 

{Pharsalia vi) tells that she Naples. 

evoked a shade to predict to * The heaven^ ek, : The 

Sextus Pompey the result of Primum Mobile ; but used here 

the war between his father and for the highest heaven. See 

Cttsar. This happened thirty In/* ii, 83, fwte, 

years before the death of Virgil. ^ Tkeie fens^ etc, : Viigi) 

* Judas* circle : The Judecca, knows the locality. They have 

or very lowest point of the no choice but must remain 

Inferno. Virgil's death pre* whertt they are, for the same 

ceded that of Judas by fifty moat and wall gird the city all 

years. He gives no hint of around. 



64 The Furies. [canto ix. 

For, with mine eyes, my every thought had been 
Fixed on the lofty tower with flaming cre$t» 

Where, in a moment and uptight, were seen 
Three hellish furies, ail with blood de&ced. 
And woman-like in members and in mien. 

Hydras of brilliant green begirt their waist ; 40 

Snakes and cerastes for their tresses grew. 
And these were round their dreadful temples braced. 

That they the drudges were, full well he knew. 
Of her who is the queen of endless woes. 
And said to me : ^ The fierce Eryimyes^ view 1 

Herself upon the left M^;?era shows ; 
That is Alecto weeping on the right ; 
Tisiphone 's between.' Here made he close. 

Each with her nails her breast tore, and did smite 
Herself with open palms. They screamed in tone 50 
So fierce, I to the Poet dove for fnght. 

* Medusa,' come, that we may make him stone !' 

All shouted as they downward gazed ; ' Alack ! 
Theseus' escaped us when he ventured down.* 

' Keep thine eyes closed and turn to them thy back. 
For if the Gorgon chance to be displayed 
And thou shouldst look, farewell the upward track !' 

Thus spake the Master, and himself he swayed 
Me round about ; nor put he trust in mine 
But his own hands upon mine eyelids laid. 60 

ye with judgment gifted to divine 

1 Erynmyes : The Furies, the head of Medaia was turned 
The Queen of whom they are into stone. 

handmaids is Proserpine, car- * Th€sms : Who descended 
ped off by Dis, or Pluto, to the into the infernal regions to rescue 
under world. • Proserpine, and escaped by the 

* Medusa : One of the help of Hercales. 
Gorgons. Whoever looked on 



CIRCLE v.] Tlte Messenger. 65 

Look closely now, and mark what hidden lore 

Lies 'neath the veil of my mysterious line !^ 
Across the turbid waters came a roar 

And crash of sound, which big with fear arose : 

Because of it fell trembling either shore. 
The fashion of it was as when there blows 

* Mysterious line : ' Strange » answer, terrified as he is by the 

verses : ' That the verses are snddeiTappearance of the Furies 

called strange, as Boccaccio and apon the tower, which rises out 

othersof the older commentators of the city of unbelief. These 

say, because treating of such a symbolise the trouble of his 

subject in the vulgar tongue for conscience, and, assailing him 

the first time, and in rhyme, is with threats, shake his already 

difficult to believe. Rather they trembling faith in the Divine 

are strange because of the mean- government How, in the face 

ing they convey. What that is, of such foes, is he to find the 
Dante warns the reader of peace and liberty of soul of 

superior intellect to pause and which he is in search? That 

consider. It has been noted this is the city of unbelief he 

{Inf. ii. 28) how he uses the has not yet been told, and with- 

characters of the old mythology out knowing it he is standing 

as if believing in their real ex- under the very walls of Doubting 

istence. But this is for his Castle. And now, if he chance 

poetical ends. Here he bids to let his eyes rest on the Gor- 

us look below the surface and gon's head, his soul will be 

seek for the truth hidden under petrified by despair ; like the 

the strange disguise. — The op- denizens of Hell, he will lose the 

position to their progress ofifered ' good of the intellect,' and will 

by the powers of Hell perplexes pass into a state from which Vir- 

even Virgil, while Dante is re- gil— or reason — ^will be power- 

dnced to a state ci absolute less to deliver him. But Viigil 

terror, and is afflicted with still takes him in time, and makes 

sharper misgivings than he had him avert his eyes ; whidi may 

at the first as to the issue of signify that the only safe course 

his adventure. By an indirect for men is to turn their bocks on 

question he seeks to learn how the deep and insoluble problem 

much Virgil really knows of the of how the reality of the Divine 

economy of the lower world ; government can be reconciled 

but he cannot so much as listen with the apparent triumph of 

to all of his Master^s reassuring evil. 

£ 



66 The Messefiger. [canto ix. 

A blast by cross heats made to rage amain, 
Which smites the forest and without repose 

The shattered branches sweeps in hurricane ; 70 

In cloads of dust, majestic, onward flies, 
Wild beasts and herdsmen driving o'er the plain. 

' Sharpen thy gaze,' he bade — ^and freed mine eyes — 
' Across the foam-flecked immemorial lake, 
Where sourest vapour most unbroken lies.' 

And as the frogs before the hostile snake 

Together of the water get them clear, 
* And on the dry ground, huddling, shelter take ; 

More than a thousand ruined souls in fear 
Beheld I flee from one who, dry of feet. So 

Was by the Stygian ferry drawing near. 

Waving his left hand he the vapour beat 
Swiftly from 'fore his £Bu:e, nor seemed he spent 
Save with fatigue at having this to meet. 

Well I opined that he from Heaven^ was sent, 
And to my Master turned. His gesture taught 
I should be dumb and in obeisance bent 

Ah me, how with disdain appeared he fraught t 
He reached the gate, which, touching vrtth a rod,' 
He oped with ease, for it resisted not. 90 

' People despised and banished far from God,' 

^ Firom Hatoen: The mes- overcome is worthy of angdic 

senger oomes from Heaven, and interference ; and Dante can 

his words are holy. Against the hardly be nid to meet the 

obvious interpretation, that he is messenger, who does not even 

a good angel, there lies the glance in his diiecdon. The 

objection that no other such is commentators have made this 

met with in Inferno, and also angel mean all kind of ontknd- 

that it is spoken of as a new tsh things, 

sig^t for him when Dante first ' A rod: A piece of the 

meets with one in Purgatory, angelic ontfit, derived from the 

But the obstruction now to be eadmceus of Mercury. 



ciKCLB VI.] The City ofDis. 67 

Upon the awfiii threshold then he spoke, 

' How holds m you such insolence abode ? 
Why kick against that will which never broke 

Short of its end, if ever it begin. 

And often for you fiercer torments woke ? 
Butting 'gainst fate, what can ye hqpe to win ? 

Your Cerberus,^ as is to you well known, 

Still bears for this a well-peeled throat and chin.' 
Then by the passage foul he back was gone, 100 

Nor spake to us, but like a man was he 

By other cares' absorbed and driven on 
Than that of those who may around him be. 

And we, confiding in the sacred word. 

Moved toward the town in all security. 
We entered without hindrance, and I, spurred 

By my desire the character to know 

And style of place such strong defences gird, 
Entering, begin mine eyes around to throw, 

And see on every hand a vast champaign, 1 10 

The teeming seat of torments and of woe. 
And as at Aries' where Rhone spreads o'er the plain. 

Or Pola,^ hard upon Quamaro sound 

Which bathes the boundaries Italian, 

^ Cn^ermt : Herodes, when Limbo, is all oa fire to retnm to 

Cefbems opposed his eatnunoe his own place. 

to the inliernfil vegkmfl^ fiotened * Arks: The Alyicunpo 

a chain loand his neck and (Elysian Fields) at Aries was aa 

drugged him to the gate. The eaonnous . oemetery, of which 

angel's speech answeis Dante's niias stiH cadit It had a cir* 

doubts as to the limits of dia^ cnniferenoe of about six aulea, 

boUcal power. and contained muneroos saroo- 

*ByMereanes,$te^: It is not phagi dating from Roman 

in Infemo that Dante is to hold times. 

oonvene with oelesdal intelli* ^ Ftia: In Istria, near the 

gences. The angel, like Beat* Golf of Qoamaio, said to have 

rice when she sought Viigil in contained many ancient tombs. 



68 The Sepulchres. [canto ix. 

The sepulchres uneven make the ground ; 
So here on every side, but far more dire 
And grievous was the fashion of them found. 

For scattered 'mid the tombs blazed many a fire, 
Because of which these with such fervour burned 
No arts which work in iron more require. 120 

All of the lids were lifted. I discerned 
By keen laments which from the tombs arose 
That sad and suffering ones were there inumed. 

1 said : ' O Master, tell me who are those 
Buried within the tombs, of whom the sighs 
Come to our ears thus eloquent of woes V 

And he to me : ' The lords of heresies^ 
With followers of all sects, a greater band 
Than thou wouldst think, these sepulchres comprise. 

To lodge them like to like the tombs are planned. 130 
The sepulchres have more or less of heat.' 
Then passed we, turning to the dexter hand,* 

nrween torments and the lofty parapet 

^ Ltrds of heresies: ' Heresi* for tome reason Viigil turns to 

archil.' Dante now learns for the the right, so as to have the 

first time that Dis is the city of tombs on the left as he advances, 

unbelief. Each class of here- It may be that a special proof of 

tics has its own great sepul- his knowledge of thtt locality is 

chre. introdveed when most needed— 

* More or less ef heat : Accord- after the zepulse fay the demons 

ing to the heinouaneas of the — to streagthen Dante's coofid* 

heresy punished in each. It ence in htm as a guide ; or, as 

was natural to associate heieticB some subtly think, they being 

and punidiment by fire io days now about to enter the abode 

when Dominican . monks ruled of heresy, the movement to the 

the roast right signifies the importance of 

' Dexter hand : As they move the first step in forming opinion, 

across the circles, and down from The only other occasion on which 

one to the other, their course is their coarse is taken to the right 

usually to the left hand. Here hand is at /n/» xvii 31. 



CIRCLE VI.] The Heretics. 69 



CANTO X. 

And now advance we by a narrow track 

Between the torments and the ramparts high. 

My Master first, and I behind his back. 
* O mighty Virtue,^ at whose will am I 

Wheeled through these impious circles/ then I said, 

' Speak, and in full my longing satisfy. 
The people who within the tombs are laid. 

May they be seen ? The coverings are all thrown 

Open, nor is there* any guard displayed.' 
And he to me : 'All shall be fastened down 10 

When hither from Jehoshaphat' they come . 

Again in bodies which were once their own. 
All here with Epicurus* find their tomb 

^ Vhrhte: Viigil is here ad- faience to everything but tbe 

drened by a new title, which, calls of ambition and worldly 

with the words of deep respect pleasure, common among tbe 

that follow, marks the full re- nobles of Dante's age and that 

Btoration of Dante's confidence preceding it, went by the name 

in him as his guide. of Epicnreanism. It is the most 

' Nor is ihere^ etc. : The gate radical of heresies, because ad- 
was found to be strictly guarded, verse to the first principles of all 
but not so are the tombs. religions. Dante, in his treat* 

' Jthoshaphat: * I will also ment of heresy, dwells more on 

gatherall nations, and will bring what afiects conduct as does 

them down into the valley of the denial of the Divine go- 

}ehoshaphat' (Joel iii. 2). vemment — than on intellectual 

^ Epicurus: The unbelief in divergence from orthodox be- 

a future life, or rather the indif- lief. 



70 Farinata. [canto x. 

Who are his followers, and by whom 'tis held 

That the soul shares the body's mortal doom. 
Things here discovered then shall answer yield. 

And quickly, to thy question asked of me ; 

As well as^ to the wish thou hast concealed.' 
And I : ' Good Leader, if I hide from thee 

My heart, it is that I may little say ; 3o 

Nor only now* learned I thus dumb to be.' 
' O Tuscan, who, still living, mak'st thy w^y, 

Modest of speech, through the abode of flame, 

Be pleased' a little in this place to stay. 
The accents of thy language thee proclaim 

To be a native of that state renowned 

Which I, perchance, wronged somewhat' Sudden came 
These words from out a tomb which there was found 

'Mongst others ; whereon I» compelled by fright, 

A little toward my Leader shifted ground. 30 

And he : * Turn round, what ails thee? Lo ! upright 

Beginneth Farinata^ to arise ; 

All of him iMve the girdle comes in sight' 



> As wdl as, etc, : The ques- Floientine family of the Ubetti, 

tion is: 'May they be seen?' and, in the genendon before 

The wish is a desire to speak Dante, leader of the Ghibdine 

with them. or Imperialist patty in Florence. 

' Abr ^y ncw^ tic. : Virgil His memoiy long survived 
has on previous occasions im- among his fellow-townsmen as 
posed silence on Dante, as, for that of the typical noble, rough- 
instance, at Ifrf. iil. 51. mannered, unscnipalou^ and 

* Be pleased^ etc, : From one of arrogant ; but yet, for one good 

the sepulchres, to be imagined action that he did, he at the 

as a huge sarcophagus, come same time ranked in the popa* 

words similar to the Siste lar estimation as a patriot and a 

Viator J common on Roman hero. Boccaccio^ misled per- 

tombs. haps by the mention of Epicants, 

^ FarincUa : Of the great says that he loved rich and deli- 
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On him already had I fixed mine eyes. 

Towering erect with lifted front and chest. 

He seemed Inferno greatly to despise. 
And toward him I among the tombs was pressed 

By my Guide's nimble and courageous hand, 

While he, ' Choose well thy language,* gave behest. 
Beneath his tomb when I had ta'en my stand 40 

Regarding me a moment, ' Of what house 

Art thou V as if in scorn, he made demand. 
To show myself obedient, anxious, 

I nothing hid, but told my ancestors ; 

And, listening, he gently raised his brows.^ 
' Fiercely to me they proved themselves adverse. 

And to my sires and party,' then he said ; 

' Becanse of which I did them twice disperse.'* 
I answered him : * And what although they fied t 

Twice from all quarters they returned with might, 50 

An art not mastered yet by these you' led/ 
Beside him then there issued into sight 

Another shade, uncovered to the chin, 

Propped on his knees, if I surmised aright. 

cAte €ue* It is becanse all his they being of the small gentry, 

thoughts were worldly that he while he was a great noble, 

is condemned to the dty of un- Bat this gloss requires Dante 

belief. Dante has already {Inf, to have been more free from 

vt 79) inqnired regarding his pride of family than he really 

iate. He died in 1264. was. 

^ His brows: When Dante * Turici disperse: The Ali- 

tells he is of the Alighieri, a ghieri shared in the exile of the 

Gnelf family, Farinata shows Guelfs in 1248 and 136a 

some slight displeasure. Or, * You: See also line 95. 

as a modem Florentine critic Dante never uses the plural 

interprets the gesture, he has to form to a single^person except 

think a moment before he can when desirous of showing social 

remember on which side the as distinguished from, or over 

Alighieri ranged themselves — and above, moral respect 



7r Cavalcante CavalcantL [canto x. 

He peered around as if he fain would win 

Knowledge if any other was with me ; 

And then, his hope all spent, did thus b^n, 
Weeping : ' By dint of genius if it be 

Thou visit'st this dark prison, where my son? 

And wherefore not found in thy company V 60 

And I to him : ' I come not here alone : 

He waiting yonder guides me : but disdain 

Of him perchance was by your Guido^ shown.' 
The words he used, and manner of his pain, 

Revealed his name to me beyond surmise ; 

Hence was I able thus to answer plain. 
Then cried he, and at once upright did rise, 

' How saidst thou — was ? Breathes he not then the air ? 

The pleasant light no longer smites his eyes V 
When he of hesitation was aware 70 

Displayed by me in forming my reply. 

He fell supine, no more to reappear. 
But the magnanimous, at whose bidding I 

Had halted there, the same expression wore, 

Nor budged a jot, nor turned his neck awry. 
* And if — resumed he where he paused before — 

*' They be indeed but slow that art to learn. 

Than this my bed, to hear it pains me more. 

^ Guido: Farinata's com- was much older than Dante, 
panion in the tomb is Caval- Yet they were very intimate^ 
cante Cavalcanti, who, although and, intellectually, had much in 
a Gueir, was tainted with the common. With him Dante ex- 
more specially Ghibeline error changed poems of occasion, and 
of Epicureanism. When in he terms him more than once in 
order to allay party rancour the Vita Nuava his chief friend, 
some of the Guelf and Ghibeline The disdain of Virgil need not 
families were forced to inter- mean more than is on the snr- 
manry, his son Guido took a iaoe. Guido died in 1301. He 
daughter of Farinata's to wife, is the hero of the Decameron^ 
This was in 1267, so that Guido vi. 9. 
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But er^ the fiftieth time anew shall burn 
The lady's^ face who reigneth here below, 80 

Of that sore art thou shalt experience earn. 

And as to the sweet world again thou 'dst go, 
Tell me, why is that people so without 
Ruth for my race,' as all their statutes show ?' 

And I to him : ' The slaughter and the rout 
Which made the Arbia' to run with red. 
Cause in our £ane* such prayers to be poured out.' 



> The Lcufy : Proserpine ; f .^. Siena, was fought in 1260 a great 

the moon. Ere fifty months batde between the Guelf Flor- 

from March 1300 were past, ence and her allies on the one 

Dante was to see the failure of hand, and on the other the 

more than one attempt made by Ghibelines of Florence, then in 

the exiles, of whom he was one, exile, under Farinata; theSieneae 

to gain entrance to Florence, and Tuscan Ghibelinesingeneral; 

The great attempt was in the and some hundreds of men-at- 

beginning of 1304. arms lent by Manfi«d. Notwith- 

* Ruth for my race: When standing the gallant behaTiour 

the Ghibeline power was finally of the Florentine buighers, the 

broken in Florence the Uberti Guelf defeat was overwhelming, 

were always specially excluded and not only did the Arbia run 

firom any amnesty. There is red with Florentine blood — ^in a 

mention of the political execu- figure — but the battle of Monta- 

tion of at least one descendant perti ruined for a time the 

of Farinata's. His son when cause of popular liberty and 

being led to the scaffold said, general improvement in Flor- 

' So we pay our fathers' debts !' ence. 

— It has been so long common ^ Our fane: The Parliament 

to describe Dante as a Ghibeline, of the people used to meet in 

though no careful writer does it Santa Reparata, the cathedral ; 

now, that it may be worth while and it is possible that the main- 

here to remark that Ghibelinism, tenance of the Uberti disabili- 

9& Farinata understood it, was ties was there more than once 

practically extinct in Florence confirmed by the general body 

ere Dante entered political life, of the citizens. The use of the 

' The Arbia: At Montaperti, word is in any case accounted 

on the Arbia, a few miles from for by the frequency of political 
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74 Farinata. [canto x. 

Whereon he heaved a sigh and shook his head : 

' There I was not alone, nor to embrace 

That cause was I, without good reason, led 90 

But there I was alone, when from her place 

All granted Florence should be swept away. 

'Twas P defended her with open foce.' 
* So may your seed find peace some better day,* 

I uiged him, ' as this knot you shall untie 

In which my judgment doth entangled stay. 
If I hear rightly, ye, it seems, descry 

Beforehand what time brings, and yet ye seem 

'Neath other laws' as touching what is nigh.* 



conferences in churches. And been ; and in this great passage 

the temple having been intro- Farinata is repaid for his ser- 

duced, edicts are converted into vice, in despite of Inferno. 

' prayers.' * Other lams: Ciaooo^ in Canto 

* *Twas /, etc.: Some little vi., prophesied what was to 

time after the victoxy of Monta- happen in Florence, and Farinata 

perti there was a great Ghibe- has jnst told him that four years 

line gathering from various cities later than now he will have fituled 

at Empoli, when it was proposed, in an attempt to return from 

with general approval, to level exile: yet Farinata does not 

Florence with the ground in re- know if his fiunily is still being 

venge for the obstinate Guelfism persecuted, and Cavalcanti fears 

of the population. Farinata that his son Guido is already num- 

roughly declared that as long as bered with the dead. Farinata 

he lived and had a sword he replies that like the longsighted 

would defend his native places the shades can only see what is 

and in the face of this protest the some distance off, and are ignoiv 

resolution was departed from, ant of what is going on, or about 

It is difficult to understand how to happen ; which seems to im* 

of all the Florentine nobles, ply that they foiget what they 

whose wealth consisted largely once foresaw. Guido was to die 

in house property, Farinata within a few months, and the 

should have stood alone in pro- event was too close at hand to 

testing against the ruin of the come within the range of his 

city. But so it seems to have father's vision. 
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* Like those who see best what is hx from them, 100 

We see thii^rg,' said he, ' which afar remain ; 
Thns much enlightened by the Guide Suprema 

To know them present or approaching, vain 
Are all our powers ; and save what they relate 
Who hither come, of earth no news we gain. 

Hence mayst thou gather in how dead a state 
Shall all our knowledge from that time be throvhi 
When of the future shall be closed the gate.' 

Then, for my fonlt as if repentant grown, 
I said : ' Report to him who fell supine, 1 10 

That still among the living breathes his son. 

And if I, dumb, seemed answer to decline. 
Tell him it was that I upon the knot 
Was pondering then, you helped me to untwine.* 

Me now my Master called, whence I besought 
With more than former sharpness of the shade, 
To tell me what companions he had got 

He answered me : ' Some thousand here are laid 
With me ; 'mong these the Second Frederick,^ 
The Cardinal* too ; of others nought be said' 120 



^ The Second Frederick : The would be converted into a crude 

Emperor of that name who materialism, 
reigned from taso to 1250, and * Tke CardineU: Ottaviano, 

waged a life-long war with the of the powerful Tuscan fiunily of 

Popes for supremacy in Italy, the Ubaldini, a man of great 

It is not however for his enmity political activity, and known in 

with Rome that he is placed in Tuscany as ' The CaxdinaL ' 

the Sixth Circle, but for his His sympathies were not with 

Epicureanism— as Dante under- the Roman Court. The news of 

stood it From his Sicilian court Montaperti filled him with de- 

a spirit of free inquiry spread light, and later, when the Tuscan 

through the Peninsula. With Gbibelines refused him money 

men of the stamp of Farinata it he had asked for« he burst out 



y6 VirgiTs Injunction. [canto x. 

Then was he hid ; and towards the Bard antique 

I turned my steps, revolving in my brain 

The ominous words^ which I had heard him speak. 
He moved, and as we onward went again 

Demanded of me : ' Wherefore thus amazed V 

And to his question I made answer plain. 
' Within thy mind let there be surely placed,' 

The Sage bade, ' what 'gainst thee thou heardest say. 

Now mark me well ' (his finger here he raised), j 

/ * When thou shalt stand within her gentle ray 130 

Whose beauteous eye sees all, she will make known 

The stages* of thy journey on life's way.' 
Turning his feet, he to the left moved on ; 

Leaving the wall, we to the middle' went 

Upon a path that to a vale strikes down, 
Which even to us above its foulness sent 

vrith ' And yet I have lost my Paradise instructs Dante in what 

soul for the Ghibelines — if I have his future life is to be — one of 

a soul.' He died not earlier poverty and exile (/%mn/. xvii.). 

than 1273. After these illus- This is, however, done at the 

triotts names Farinata scorns to request of Beatrice, 

mention meaner ones. * To the middle : Turning 

^ Ominous words: Those in to the left they cut across the 

which Farinata foretold Dante's circle till they reach the inner 

exile. boundary of die city of tombs. 

* Tyie stages^ etc, : It is Cac- Here there is no waU. 
ciaguida, hb ancestor, who in 



CIRCLE VI.] Pope Anastasius. 77 



CANTO XI. 

We at the margin of a lofty steep 
Made of great shattered stones in circle bent, 
Arrived where worser torments crowd the deep. 

So horrible a stench and violent 
Was upward wafted from the vast abyss,^ 
Behind the cover we for shelter went 

Of a great tomb where I saw written this : 
' Pope Anastasius' is within me thrust, 
Whom the straight way Photinus made to miss.' 

' Now on our course a while we linger must,' lo 

The Master said, ' be but our sense resigned 
A little to it, and the filthy gust 

^ Vast abyss: They a^e now at * PopeAnastasius: Thesecond 

the inner side of the Sixth Circle, of the name, elected Pope 

and upon the veige of the rocky in 496. Photinus, bishop of 

steep which slopes down from it Sireninm, was infected with 

into the Seventh. All the lower the Sabellian heresy, but he was 

Hdl lies beneath them, and it is deposed more tlum a century 

from that nther than from the before the time of Anastasans. 

next elfde in paiticnlar that the Dante follows some obscure 

stench arises, symbolical of the legend in charging Anastasios 

foulness ofthe sins which are pun- with heresy. The important 

ished there. The noisome smells point is that the one heretic, 

which make part of the horror of in the sense usually attached 

Inferno are after this sometimes to the term, named as being 

mentioned, bat never dwelt upon in the city of unbelief, is a 

{Inf. xviii. io6, and xxix. 50). Pope. 



78 The kinds of Sin. [canto u. 

We shall not heed' Then I : ' Do thou but find 
Some compensation lest our time should run 
Wasted.' And he : ' Behold^ 'twas in my mind. 

Girt by the rocks before us, O my son. 
Lie three small circles,'^ he began to tell, 
' Graded like those with which thou now hast done, 

All of them filled with spirits miserable. 
That sight' of them may thee henceforth suffice. 20 
Hear how and wherefore in these groups they dwell. 

Whatever in Heaven 's abhorred as wickedness 
Has injury' for its end ; in others' bane 
By firaud resulting or in violent wise. 

Since fraud to man alone* doth appertain, 
God hates it most ; and hence the fraudulent band, 
Set lowest down, endure a fiercer pan. 

> Three small HreUe: The mentkniing in a general way 

Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth; that the fraudalent are aet lowest 

small in circumferenoe compared in Inferno^ Viigil proceeds to 

with those above. The pilgrims define violence, and to tell how 

are now deep in the hollow the violent occupy the drde 

cone. immediately beneath them — the 

* Thai sigki^ etc. : After hear- Seventh. For division of the 
ing the following explanation mallcioiitly wicked into two 
Dante no longer asks to what daases Dante is sappoted to be 
classes the sinners met with indebted to Cicero: 'Injiny 
belong, but only as to the guilt may be wnmgfat by force or by 
of individual shades. fraud. . • Both aie nnnatanl for 

* Jt^ry: They have left man, bat finaud is the mom 
above them the ciides of those hatefoL'— ZV Offk&s^ L 13. It 
vdKwe sin consists in the ex- is remarkable that VitgU says 
aggeiation or misdirecdon of a nothing of those in the Sixth 
wholesome natural instinct. Circle in this aoooont of the 
Below them lie the circles filled classes of sinners. 

with snch as have been guilty ^ T« man alotu^ etc. : Fiand 

of malicious wickedness. This ' involves the ooimpt use of the 

manifests itself in two ways : by powers that distinguish us from 

violence or by fraud. Afler first the brutes. 
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Of the violent is the circle next at hand 
To us; and since three ways is violence shown, 
Tis in three several circuits built and planned. 30 

To God, ourselves, or neighbours may be done 
Violence, or on the things by them possessed ; 
As reasoning clear shall unto thee make known. 

Our neighbour may by violence be distressed 
With grievous wounds, or slain ; his goods and lands 
By havoc, fire, and plunder be oppressed. 

Hence those who wound and slay with violent hands, 
Robbers, and spoilers, in the nearest round 
Are all tormented in their various bands. 

Violent against himself may man be found, 40 

And 'gainst his goods ; therefore without avail 
They in the next are in repentance drowned 

Who on themselves loss of your world entail, 
Who gamble^ and their substance madly spend. 
And who when called to joy lament and waiL 

And even to God may violence extend 
By heart denial and by blasphemy, 
Scorning what nature doth in bounty lend. 

Sodom and Cahors* hence are doomed to lie 

^ Who gamble^ dc, : A differ- of guilt Dftnte should lank 

ent sin from the lavish spending violence to one's self as a more 

punished in the Fourth Circle heinous sin than that committed 

(Inf^'TLy The distinction b that against one's neighbour. He 

between thriftlesoiess and the may have in view the fact that 

prodigality which, stripping a none harm their neighboun so 

man of the means of livings dis- much as they who are oblivious 

gusts him with life, as described of their own true interest 

in the following line. It is from * Sodom and Cohort : Sins 

among prodigals that the ranks against nature are reckoned sins 

of suicides are gready filled, and against God, as explained lower 

here they are appropriately down in this Canta Cahonin 

placed together. It may seem Languedoc had in the Middle 

strange that in his daasification Ages the reputation of being a 



8o The kinds of Sin, [canto xi. 

Within the narrowest circlet surely sealed ; 50 

And such as God within their hearts defy. 
Fraud,^ 'gainst whose bite no conscience findeth shield, 

A man may use with one who in him lays 

Trust, or with those who no such credence yield. 
Beneath this latter kind of it decays 

The bond of love which out of nature grew ; 

Hence, in the second circle^ herd the race 
To feigning given and flattery, who pursue 

Magic, false coining, theft, and simony, 

Pimps, barrators, and suchlike residue. 60 

The other form of fraud makes nullity 

Of natural bonds ; and, what is more than those^ 

The special trust whence men on men rely. 
Hence in the place whereon all things repose, 

The narrowest circle and the seat of Dis,' 

Each traitor 's gulfed in everlasting woes.' 
* Thy explanation. Master, as to this 

Is clear,' I said, ' and thou hast plainly told 

Who are the people stowed in the abyss. 
But tell why those the muddy marshes hold, 70 

The tempest-driven, those beaten by the rain, 

And such as, meeting, virulently scold, 
Are not within the crimson city ta'en 

nest of usurers. These in old same level, as we shall find. 

English Chronicles are termed ^ Frauds etc, : Fraud is of 

Caorsins. With the sins of such a nature that conscienee 

Sodom and Cahors are ranked never fails to give due warning 

the denial ofGod and blasphemy against the sin. This is an 

against Him— deeper sins than aggravation of the guilt of it 

the erroneous conceptions of the ' The second circle: The 

Divine nature and government second now beneath them ; that 

punished in the Sixth Circle. The is, the Eighth, 

three concentric rings composing * Seat o/Dii : The Ninth and 

the Seventh Circle are all on the last Circle. 
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For punishment, if hateful unto God ; 

And, if not hateful, wherefore doomed to pain V 

And he to me : ' Why wander thus abroad, 
More than is wont, thy wits ? or how engrossed 
Is now thy mind, and on what things bestowed ?' 

Hast thou the memory of the passage lost 
In which thyEthics* for their subject treat 80 

Of the three moods by Heaven abhorred the most — 

Malice and bestiality complete ; 
And how, compared with these, incontinence 
Offends God less, and lesser blame doth meet ? 

If of this doctrine thou extract the sense, 
And call to memory what people are 
Above, outside, in endless penitence, 

Why from these guilty they are sundered far 
Thou shalt discern, and why on them alight 
The strokes of justice in less angry war.' 90 

' O Sun that clearest every troubled sight, 
So charmed am I by thy resolving speech, 
Doubt yields me joy no less than knowing right 

a 

Therefore, I pray, a little backward reach,' 



^ Tky Ethics: The Ethics Philalethes ((7^. Ctfm.)t0 8how 

of Aristotle, in which it is said s that Virgirs disquisition is 

* With regard to manners, these founded on this threefold dassi- 

three things are to be eschewed : ficalion of Aristotle's — violence 

incontinence, vice, and hesti* being taken to be the same as 

ality.' Aristotle holds incontin- bestiality, and malice as vice, 

enee to consist in the immoderate But the reference to Aristotle 

hidnlgence of propensities which is made with the limited pur- 

mder right guidance are adapted pose of justifying the lenient 

to promote lawfid pleasure. It treatment of incontinence ; in 

is, generally speaking, the sin of the same way as a few lines 

which those about whom Dante further on Genesis is referred 

has inquired were guilty. — ^It to in suppdrt of the harsh 

has been ingemously sought by treatment of usury. 

F 



92 Usury. (CANTO XI. 

I asked, ' to where thou sa/st that usury 

Sins 'gainst God's bounty ; and this mystery teach.' 

He said : * Who gives ear to Philosophy 
Is taught by her, nor in one place alone, 
What nature in her course is governed by, 

Evei^Mind Divine, and art which thence hath grown ; loo 
And if thy Physics^ thou wilt search within. 
Thou It find ere many leaves are open thrown, 

This art by yours, far as your art can win. 
Is followed close — ^the teacher by the taught ; 
As grandchild then to God your art is kin. 

And from these two — do thou recall to thought 
How Genesis' begins — should come supplies 
Of food for man, and other wealth be sought 

And, since another plan the usurer plies. 
Nature and nature'^ child have his disdain ;' i lo 

Because on other ground his hope relies. 

But come,^ for to advance I now am fain : 
The Fishes* over the horizon line 
Quiver ; o'er Caurus now stands all the Wain ; 

And further yonder does the cliff decline.' 

^ Physics: The Physics of against nsary closes one of 

Aristotle, in which it is said : the most arid passages of the 

' Art imitates nature.' Art in- Comedy, The shortness of the 

eludes handicrafts. Canto almost suggests that 

* Genesis : ' And the Lord Dante had himself got weary of 
God took the man, and put it. 

him into the garden to dress ^ But eome^ eie, : They have 

it and to keep it.' 'In the been all this time resting behind 

sweat of thy face shalt thou eat the lid of the tomb, 

bread.' * The Fishes, eU, : The sun 

* Nis disdain : The usurer being now in Aries the stars of 
seeks to get wealth independ- Pisces begin to rise aboutaoouple 
ently of honest labour or re- of hours before sunrise. The 
liance on the processes of na- Great Bear lies above Cauius, 
ture. This far-fetched argument the quarter of the n.n.w. 
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wind. It seems impossible to appears from Inf, xxi. i la. 

to harmonise the astronomical — The time is now near dawn 

indications scattered throughout on the Saturday morning. It is 

the Comedy^ there being traces almost needless to say that 

of Danle's having sometimes Virgil speaks of the stars as he 

used details belonging rather to knows they are placed, but 

the day on which Good Friday without seeing them. By what 

fell in 1300, the 8th of April, light they see in Inferno is no- 

than to the (supposed) true where explained. We have 

anniversaiy of the crucifixion, been told that it was dark as 

That this, the 25th of March, is night {Inf. iv. 10, v. 28). 
the day he intended to conform 



84 The Rough Descent. [canto xii. 



CANTO XII. 

The place of our descent^ before us lay 
Precipitous, and there was something more 
From sight of which all eyes had turned away. 

As at the ruin which upon the shore 
Of Adige' fell upon this side of Trent — 
Through earthquake or by slip of what before 

Upheld it — from the summit whence it went 
Far as the plain, the shattered rocks supply 
Some sort of foothold to who makes descent ; 

Such was the passage down the precipice high. lo 

And on the riven gully's very brow 
Lay spread at large the Cretan Infamy' 

1 OurtUseeni: To the Seventh Italian miles' (Gsell-Fels, Ober, 

Ciide. liaL i. 35). 

* Adige: Different localities * 7%e Cretan Infamy: The 

in the valley of the Adige have Minotaur, the of{spring of Pasi- 

been fixed on as the scene of phae ; a half-bovine monster 

this landslip. The Lavini di who inhabited the Cretan laby- 

Maroo» about twenty miles south rinth, and to whom a human 

of Trent, seem best to answer victim was offered once a year, 

to the description. They 'consist He lies as guard upon the 

of black blocks of stone and Seventh Circle — that of the vio- 

fragments of a landslip which, lent (Inf, xL 23, noU) — and is 

according to the Chronicle of set at the top of the rugged 

Fulda, fell in the year 883 and slope, itself the scene of a 

overwhelmed the valley for four vk>lent convulsion. 
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Which was conceived in the pretended cow. 

Us when he saw, he bit himself for rage 

Like one whose anger gnaws him through and through. 
' Perhaps thou deemest,' called to him the Ss^, 

' This is the Duke of Athens^ drawing nigh, 

Who war to the death with thee on earth did wage. 
Begone, thou brute, for this one passing by 

Untutored by thy sister has thee found, ao 

And only comes thy sufferings to spy.' 
And as the bull which snaps what held it bound 

On being smitten by the fatal blow, 

Halts in its course, and reels upon the ground. 
The Minotaur I saw red to and fro ; 

And he, the alert, cried : ' To the passage haste ; 

While yet he chafes 'twere weU thou down shouldst go.' 
So we descended by the slippery waste* 

Of shivered stones which many a time gave way 

'Neath the new weight' my feet upon them placed. 30 
I musing went ; and he began to say : 

^ Perchance this ruined slope thou thinkest on, 

Watched by the brute rage I did now allay. 
But I would have thee know, when I came down 

The former time* into this lower Hell, 

The dliThad not this ruin undergone. 

^ Dmke tf Athens: Theseus, in modem Tuscan a place where 

instracted by Ariadne, daughter earth or stones have been care- 

of Patiphae and Minos, how to lessly shot into a heap, 

outwit the Minotaur, entered the * The new weight : The slope 

labyrinth in the cfaancter of a had never before been trodden 

victim, slew the monster, and by mortal foot. 

then made his way out, guided * The former time: When 

by a thread he had unwound as Virgil descended to evoke a 

he went in. shade from the Ninth Circle 

* The slippery waste: The (Inf. ix. 22). 
word used here, searco, means 



• «ll 



86 The Violent. [canto xti. 

It was not long, if I distinguish well, 
Ere He appeared who wrenched great prey from Dis^ 
From oat the upmost circle. Trembling fell 

Through all its parts the nauseous abyss 40 

With such a violence^ the world, I thought, 
Was stirred by love ; for, as they say, by this 

She back to Qiaos' has been often brought 
And then it was this ancient rampart strong 
Was shattered here and at another spot.' 

But toward the valley look. We come ere long 
Down to the river of blood ^ where boiling lie 
All who by violence woric others wrong.' 

insane rage I O blind cupidity I 

By which in our brief life we are so spurred, 50 

Ere downward plunged in evil case for aye ! 
An ample ditch I now beheld engird 

And sweep in circle all around the plain, 

As from my Escort I had lately heard. 
Between this and the rock in single train 

Centaurs* were running who were armed with bows. 

As if they hunted on the earth again. 

1 Prey from Dis: The shades » Auoiher spot: See Inf. xxi. 
delivered from Limbo by Christ iia. The earthquake at the 
{^Inf iv. 53). The expression in Crucifixion shook even Inferno 
the text b probably suggested to its base. 

by the words of the hymn ^ The rivir of blood: Phlege- 

Vexilla: Pradampu i$Uit Tar* thon, the 'boiling river.' Styx 

taris, and Acheron have been already 

passed. Lethe, the fourth in- 

* To Chaos: The reference is femal river, is placed by Dtnte 

to the theory of Empedocles, in Purgatory. The first round 

known to Dante through the or circlet of the Seventh Cirde 

refutation ofit by Aristotle. The is filled by Phlegethon. 

theory was one of periods ofunity ' Centaurs: As this round b 

and division in nature, according the abode of such as are guilty 

as love or hatred prevailed. of violence against their neigh- 



ciECLK viL] The Centaurs. 87 

Observing as descend they all stood dose, 
Save three of them who parted from the band 
With bow, and arrows they in coming chose. 60 

* What torment/ from afar one made demand, 

^ Come ye to share, who now descend the hill ? 

I shoot unless ye answer whence ye stand.' 
My Master said : ' We yield no answer till 

We come to Chiron ^ standing at thy side ; 

But thy quick temper always served thee ill' 
Then touching me : *'Tis Nessus ;' he who died 

With love for beauteous Dejanire possessed, 

And who himself his own vendetta plied. 
He in the middle, staring on his breast, 70 

Is mighty Chiron, who Achilles bred ; 

And next the wrathful Pholus. They invest 
The fosse and in their thousands round it tread. 

Shooting whoever from the blood shall lift, 

More than his crime allows, his guilty head.' 
As we moved nearer to those creatures swift 

Chiron drew forth a shaft and dressed his beard 

Back on his jaws, using the arrow's cleft 
And when his ample mouth of hair was cleared, 

He said to his companions : * Have ye seen 80 

The things the second touches straight are stirred. 
As they by feet of shades could ne'er have been ?' 

And my good Guide, who to his breast had gone — 

The psHt where join the natures,' * Well I ween 

boon, it is guarded by these blood-stained shirt, telling her 

brutal monsters, half-man and it would insure the faithfulness 

half-horse. to her of any whom she loved. 

^ Chiron: Called the most Hercules wore it and died of 

just of the Centaurs. the venom; and thus Nessus 

* Nessus : Slain by Heroiles avenged himself. 

with a poisoned arrow. When ' TAe natures : The part of 
dying he gave Dejanira his the Centaur where the equine 



88 The TynmU, [canto zn. 

He lives,' made answer ; * and if, thus alone, 
He seeks the valley dim 'neath my control, 
Necessity, not pleasure, leads him on« 

One came from where the alleluiahs roll, 
Who charged me with this office Strang and new : 
No robber he, nor mine a felon souL 90 

But, by that Power which makes me to pursue 
The rugged journey whereupon- 1 fare, 
Accord us one of thine to keep in view. 

That he may show where lies the ford, and bear 
This other on his back to yonder strand ; 
No spirit he, that he should cleave the air/ 

Wheeled to the right then Chiron gave command 
To Nessus : ' Turn, and lead them, and take tent 
They be not touched by any other band.'^ 

We with our trusty Escort forward went, 100 

Threading the margin of the boiling blood 
Where they who seethed were raising loud lament 

People I saw up to the chin imbrued, 
' These all are tyrants,' the great Centaur said, 
' Who blood and plunder for their trade pursued. 

Here for their pitiless deeds tears now are shed 
fiy Alexander,' and Dionysius fell. 
Through whom in Sicily dolorous years were led. 

The forehead with black hair so terrible 
Is Ezzelino ;^ that one blond of hue, 1 10 

body is joined on to the human Romano, the greatest Lombard 

neck and head. Ghibeline of his time. He was 

^ Othir hand: Of Centaurs. son-in-law of Frederick 11., and 

* Alexander: It is not known was Imperial Vicar of the Tre* 

whether Alexander the Great or visian Mark. Towards the close 

a petty Thessalian tyrant is here of Frederick's life, and for some 

meant. Dionysius: The cruel yeafrs after, he exercised almost 

tyrant of Syracuse. independent power in Vicenzat 

' Etulino: Or Azzolino of Padua, and Verona. Cruelty, 



ciKCLvvii.] Guy of Mantfort 89 

Obizzo ^ d'Este, whom, as ramoors tell. 
His stepson murdered, and report speaks true.' 
J to the Poet turned, who gave command : 
' Regard thou chiefly him. I follow you.' 
Ere long the Centaur halted on the strand, 
Close to a people who, far as the throat. 
Forth of that bulicamS' seemed to stand. 
Thence a lone shade to us he pointed out 
Saying : ' In God's house' ran he weapon through 
The heart which still on Thames wins cult devout.' 120 



erected into a system, was his believed, by a son, here called 

chief instrament of goveniment, a stepsofo for his mmatoial eon- 

and ' in his duogeons men found duct. But though Dante vouches 

something worse than death.' for the truth of the rumour it 

For Italians, says Bnrckhardt, he seems to have been an invention, 

was the most impressive political * T%at buHcami: The stream 

personage of the thirteenth oen- of boiling blood is probably 

tniy ; and around his memory, as named from the bulicame, or hot 

around Frederick's, there gath- spring, best known to Dante — 

ered strange l^ends. He died that near Viterbo (see Inf. xiv. 

in 1259, of a wound received in 79). And it may be that the 

battle. When niged to confess mention of the bulicamii sug- 

his sins by the monk who came gests the reference at Une 1 19. 

to shrive him, he declared that ' In Kkits house: Literally, 

the only sin on his conscience * In the bosom of God.' The 

was negligence in revenge. But shade is that of Guy, son of 

this may be mythical, as may also Simon of Montfort and Vicar in 

be the long black hair between Tuscany of Charles of Anjou. 

his eyebrows, which rose up stiff In ^1271 he stabbed, in the 

and terrible as his anger waxed. Cathedral of Viterbo, Henry, 

> OhkMo : The second Marquis son of Richard of Cornwall and 

of Este of that name. He was cousin of Edward u of England, 

lord of Ferrara. There seems The motive of the murder was 

little, ifany, evidence extant of his to revenge the death of his 

being spedally cruel. Asa strong father, Simon, at Evesham. 

Gnelf he took sides with Charles The body of the young prince 

of Anjou against Manfred. He was conveyed to England, and 

died in 1293, smothered, it was the heart was placed in a vase 



CK> The Tyrants, [canto mi. 

Then I saw people, some with h^uls in view, 
And some their chests above the river bore ; 
And many of them I, beholding, knew. 

And thus the blood went dwindling more and more, 
Until at last it covered but the feet : 
Here took we passage^ to the other shore. 

'As on this hand thou seest still abate 
In depth the volume of the boiling stream,' 
The Centaur said, ' so grows its depth more great. 

Believe me, towards the opposite extreme, 1 30 

Until again its circling course attains 
The place where tyrants roust lament Supreme 

Justice upon that side involves in pains. 
With Attila,' once of the world the pest, 
Pyrrhus' and Sextus : and for ever drains 

Tears out of Rinier of Cometo* pressed 
And Rinier Pazzo^ in that boiling mass, 
Whose brigandage did so the roads infest/ 

Then turned he back alone, the ford to pass. 

upon the tomb of the Confessor. ' Pyrrhus: King of Epims. 

The shade of Gay stands up to Sexhu: Sonof Pompey; a great 

the chin in blood among the sea-captain who fonght against 

worst of the tyrants, and alone, the TrinmvirB. The crime of 

because of the enormity of his the first, in Dante's eyes, is 

crime. that he fought with Rome ; of 

1 Hire took we passage: Dante the second, that he opposed 

on Nessus* back. Virgil has Augustus, 

follen behind to allow the Cen- ^ Rinier qf Cometo: Who 

tanr to act as guide; and how in Dante's time disturbed the 

he crosses the stream Dante does coast of the States of the 

not see. Church by his robberies and 

*^//iZ(i;Kingof the Huns, who violence, 

invaded part of Italy in the fifth * Rinier Pano : Of the great 

century ; and who, according to fiimily of the Pazzi of Val 

themistaken belief of Dante's age, d'Amo, was excommunicated in 

was the devastator of Florence. 1269 for robbing ecclesiastics. 



ciicLB VII.] The Harpies. 91 



CANTO XIII. 

Ere Nessus landed on the other shore 

We for our part within a forest^ drew, 

Which of no pathway any traces bore. 
Not green the foliage, but of dusky hue ; 

Not smooth the boughs, but gnarled and twisted round ; 

For apples, poisonous thorns upon them grew. 
No rougher brakes or matted worse are found 

Where savage beasts betwixt Cometo' roam 

And Cecina,' abhorring cultured ground. 
The loathsome Harpies^ nestle here at home, 10 

Who from the Strophades the Trojans chased 

With dire predictions of a woe to come. 

^ A forest: The second * ffarpiet: Monsters with 

round of the Seventh Circle con« the bodies of birds and the heads 

sists of a belt of tangled forest, of women. In the ^neid^ iii., 

enclosed by the river of blood, they are described as defiling 

and devoted to suicides and the feast of which the Trojans 

prodigals. were about to partake on one of 

* ComttoandCicinaiQovDixXQ the Strophades — islands of the 

is a town on the coast of what iEgean ; and on that occasion 

used to be the States of the the prophecy was made that 

Church ; Cecina a stream not iEneas and his followers should 

finr south of Leghorn. Between be reduced to eat their tables 

them lies the Maremma, a dis- ere they acquired a settlement 

trict of great natural fertility, in Italy. Here the Harpies 

now being restored again to cttlti- symbolise shameful waste and 

vation, but for ages a neglected disgust with life, 
and poisonous wilderness. 



92 The Suicides. (canto ziii, 

Great winged are they, but human necked and £3u:ed. 
With feathered belly, and with claw for toe ; 
They shriek upon the bushes wild and waste. 

* Ere passing further, I would have thee know,' 
The worthy Master thus began to say, 

* Thou'rt in the second round, nor hence shalt go 
Till by the horrid sand thy footsteps stay. 

Give then good heed, and things thou 'It recognise 20 
That of my words will prove ^ the verity.' 

Wailings on every side I heard arise : 
Of who might raise them I distinguished nought ; 
Whereon I halted, smitten with surprise. 

I think he thought that haply 'twas my thought 
The voices came from people 'mong the trees, 
Who, to escape us, hiding-places sought ; 

Wherefore the Master said : * From one of these 
Snap thou a twig, and thou shalt imderstand 
How little with thy thought the feet agrees.' 30 

Thereon a little I stretched forth my hand 
And plucked a tiny branch from a great thorn. 

* Why dost thou tear me ?' made the trunk demand. 
When dark with blood it had begun to turn, 

It cried a second time : * Why wound me thus ? 
Doth not a spark of pity in thee bum ? 

Though trees we be, once men were all of us-; 
Yet had our souls the souls of serpents been 
Thy hand might well have proved more piteous.' 

As when the fire hath seized a fagot green 40 

At one extremity, the other sighs, 
And wind, escaping, hisses ; so was seen, 



^ WiU^rovif tU, : The things of the blood and piteous voice 
seen by Dante are to make cred- that issued frosi the torn boshes 
ible what Virgil tells {j£n, iii.) on the tomb of Polydonis. 



girclbVii.] Pier delle Vigne. 93 

At where the branch was broken, blood to rise 
And words were mixed with it. I dropped the spray 
And stood like one whom terror doth surprise. 

The Sage replied : * Soul vexed with injury, 
Had he been only able to give trust 
To what he read narrated in my lay,^ 

His hand toward thee would never have been thrust 
rris hard for faith ; and I, to make it plain, 50 

Urged him to trial, mourn it though I must. 

•But tell him who thou wast ; so shall remain 
This for amends to thee, thy fame shall blow 
Afresh on earth, where he returns again.' 

And then the. trunk : * Thy sweet words charm me so, ' 
I cannot dumb remain ; nor count it hard 
If I some pains upon my speech bestow. 

For I am he' who held both keys in ward 

Of Frederick's heart, and turned them how I would. 
And softly oped it, and as softly barred, 60 

^ My lay : See previous note, his intellectual court Peter 

Dflmte thus indirecdy acknow- was perhaps the more endeared 

ledges his debt to Viigil ; and, to his master because, like \am^ 

perhaps, at the same time puts he was a poet of no mean order, 

in his daim to an imaginative There are two accounts of what 

licence equal to that taken by caused his disgrace. According 

his master. On a modem to one of these he was found to 

reader the effect of the reference have betrayed Frederick's in- 

b to weaken the, verisimilitade terests in favour of the Pope's ; 

of the incident. and acoording to the other he 

* For I am i/, etc, : The tried to poison him. Neither is 

spoaker is Pier delle Vigne, it known whether he committed 

who from being a begging suicide; though he is said to 

student of Bologna rose to be have done so after being dis- 

the Chancellor of the Emperor graced, by dashing his brains 

Frederick 11., the chief conn- out against a church wall in 

cillor of that monarch, and one Pisa. Dante clearly follows 

of the brightest ornaments of this l^eod. The whole episode 



94 



Pier delle Vigne. 



[CANTO XIII. 



Till scarce another iji his counsel stood. 
To my high office I such loyalty bore, 
It cost me sleep and haleness of my blood. 

The harlot^ who removeth nevermore 
From Caesar's house eyes ignorant of shame — 
A common curse, of courts the special sore — 

Set against me the minds of all aflame, 
And these in turn Augustus set on fire. 
Till my glad honours bitter woes became. 

My soul, filled full with a disdainful ire, ^o 

Thinking by means of death disdain to flee, 
'Gainst my just self unjustly did conspire. 

I swear even by the new roots of this tree 
My fealty to my lord I never broke. 
For worthy of all honour sure was he. 

If one of you return 'mong living folk. 
Let him restore my memory, overthrown 
And suffering yet because of envy's stroke.' 

Still for a while the poet listened on, 
Then said : ' Now he is dumb, lose not the hour, 80 
But make request if more thou 'dst have made known.' 

And I replied : ' Do thou inquire once more 
Of what thou thinkest' I would gladly know ; 
I cannot ask ; ruth wrings me to the core.' 



is eloquent of the esteem in 
which Peter's memory was held 
by Dante. His name is not 
mentioned in Inferno, but yet 
the promise is amply kept that 
it shall flourish on earth again, 
freed from umnerited disgrace. 
He died about 1249. 

^ Thikarht: Envy. 

> Of what th«H thinkitt^ etc. : 



Vifgil never asks a question for 
his own satisfaction. He knows 
who the spirits are, what brought 
them there, and which of them 
will speak honestly out on the 
promise of having his fame re- 
freshed in the world. It should 
be noted how, by a hint, he 
has made Peter aware of who 
he is (line 48) ; a delicate at- 



aKCLK TIL] The Suicides. 95 

On this he spake : ' Even as the man shall do. 
And liberally, what thou of him hast prayed, 
Imprisoned spirit, do thou further show 

How with these knots the spirits have been made 
Incorporate ; and, if thou canst, declare 
If from such members e'er is loosed a shade/ 90 

Then from the trunk came vehement puffs of air ; 
Next, to these words converted was the wind : 
* My answer to you shall be short and clear. 

When the fierce soul no longer is confined 
In flesh, torn thence by action of its own, 
To the Seventh Depth by Minos 'tis consigned. 

No choice is made oi where it shall be thrown 
Within the wood ; but where by chance 'tis flung 
It germinates like seed of spelt that's sown. 

A forest tree it grows from sapling young ; 100 

Eating its leaves, the Harpies cause it pain, 
And open loopholes whence its sighs are wrung. 

We for our vestments shall return again 
Like others, but in them shall ne'er be clad :^ 
Men justly lose what from themselves they Ve ta'en. 

Dragged hither by us, all throughout the sad 
Forest our bodies shall be hung on high ; 
Each on the thorn of its destructive shade/ 

While to the trunk we listening lingered nigh, 
Thinking he might proceed to tell us more, no 

A sudden uproar we were startled by 

Like him who, that the huntsman and the boar 



tention yielded to no other ^ InthemshaU niirbt dad: 

■hade in the Infano, except Boccaodo is here at great paSn* 

Ulysses {Iirf. «vL 79), and, to save Dante from a charge of 

perhaps Bmnetto Latini (/n/. contradicting the tenet of the 

XV. 99)- resurection of the flesh. 



' 



96 Thi Prodigals. [canto xiil 

To where he stands are sweeping in the chase, 
Knows by the crashing trees and brutish roar. 

Upon our left we saw a couple race 
Naked^ and scratched ; and they so quickly fled 
The forest barriers burst before their face. 

' Speed to my rescue, death I' the foremost pled. 
The next, as wishing he could use more haste ; 
* Not thus, O Lano,' thee thy legs bested 120 

When one at Toppo's tournament thou wast.' 
Then, haply wanting breath, aside he stepped. 
Merged with a bush on which himself he cast. . 

Behind them through the forest onward swept 
A pack of dogs, black, ravenous, and fleet. 
Like greyhounds from their leashes newly slipped. 

In him who crouched they made their teeth to meet, 
And, having piecemeal all his members rent, ' 
Haled them away enduring anguish great 

Grasping my hand, my Escort forward went 130 

And led me to the bush which, all in vain. 
Through its ensanguined openings made lament. 

^ James of St Andrews,^' it we heard complain ; 
' What profit hadst thou making me thy shield ? 
For thy bad life doth blame to me pertain ?' 

^ Naked: These are the by his side at Pieve del Toppo, 

prodigals ; their nakedness re- preferring^ as was sappoaed, to 

presenting the state to which end his life at onoe rather than 

in life they had reduced them- drag it out in poverty, 

selves. * James of Si, Andremt: 

' Lano: Who made one of Jaoopo da Sant' Andrea, a 

a dab of prodigals in Siena Padoan who inherited enonnoos 

{Iirf, xxiz. 130) and soon ran wealth which did not last him for 

thixMigh his fortune. Joining in loi^. He literally threw money 

a Florentine eicpedition in 1288 away, and would bom a house 

against Areszo, he refused to for Uie sake of the blase. His 

escape from a defeat encountered death has been placed in . 1239. 



CIRCLE VII J The Patrons of Florence, 97 

Then, halting there, this speech my Master held : 
' Who wast thou that through many wounds dost sigh, 
Mingled with blood, words big with sorrow swelled ?' 

* O souls that hither come,' was his reply, 

* To witness shameful outrage by me borne, 140 

Whence all my leaves torn off around me lie, 

Gather them to the root of this drear thorn. 
My city^ for the Baptist changed of yore 
Her former patron ; wherefore, in return, 

He with his art will make her aye deplore ; 
And were it not some image doth remain 
Of him where Amo's crossed from shore to shore, 

Those citizens who founded her again 
On ashes left by Attila,' had spent 
Their labour of a surety all in vain. 1 50 

In my own house' I up a gibbet went.' 

* My city^ etc*: Acoordiiig to * AUila: A confusion with 
tradition the original patron of Totila. Attila was never so 
Florence was Mars. In Dante's &r south as Tuscany. Neither 
time an ancient statue, supposed is there reason to believe that 
to be of that gcxl, stood upon when Totila took the city he 
the Old Bridge of Florence. It destroyed it. But the legend 
is referred to in Parad, xn. ^1 was that it was rebuilt in the 
and 145. Benvenuto says that time of Charles the Great 

he bad heard from Boccaccio^ ' Mysmnkouse^iU, : It is not 

who bad frequently heard it from settled who this was who hanged 

old people, that the statue was himself from the beams of his 

regarded with great awe. If a own roof. One of the Agli, say 

boy flung stones or mud at it, some ; others, one of the MozzL 

the bystanders would say of him Boccaccio and Peter Dante 

that he would make a bad end. remark that suicide by hanging 

It was lost in the great flood of was common in Florence. But 

1333. Here the Florentine shade Dante's teat seems pretty often 

represents Mars as troubling to have suggested the invention 

Florence with wars in revenge of details in support or illustra- 

for beii^ cast off as a patron. tion of it 



gS The Sandy Desert. [canto xiv. 



CANTO XIV. 

Mb of my native place the dear constraint* 
Led to restore the leaves which round were strewn, 
To him whose voice by this time was grown fsdnt 

Thence came we where the second round joins on 
Unto the third, wherein how terrible 
The art of justice can be, is well shown. 

But, clearly of these wondrous things to tell, 
I say we entered on a plain of sand 
Which from its bed doth every plant repel 

The dolorous wood lies round it like a band, lo 

As that by the drear fosse is circled round. 
Upon its very edge we came to a stand 

And there was nothing within all that bound 
But burnt and heavy sand ; like that once trod 
Beneath the feet of Cato' was the ground. 

^ Dmt constraint : The men- earth ; a fiivour he does not feign 

tion of Florence has awakened to be asked for in this case, out 

Dante to pity, and he willingly of consideration, it may be, for 

complies with the request of the the family of the sinner, 

unnamed suicide {Inf, xiii. 142). ' CatQ : Cato of Utica, who, 

As a rale, the only service he after the defeat of Pompey at 

consents to yield the souls with Pharsalia, led his broken army 

whom he converses in Inferno across the Libyan desert to join 

is to restore their memory upon King Juba. 



CIRCLE VII.] The Violent against God, etc. 99 

Ah, what a terror, O revenge of God t 
Shouldst thou awake in any that may read 
Of what before mine eyes was spread abroad ' 

I of great herds of naked souls took heed. 
Most piteously was weeping every one ; 20 

And different fortunes seemed to them decreed. 

For some of them^ upon the ground lay prone, 
And some were sitting huddled up and bent, 
While others, restless, wandered up and down. 

More numerous were they that roaming went 
Than they that were tormented lying low ; 
But these had tongues more loosened to lament 

0*er all the sand, deliberate and slow, 
Broad open flakes of fire were downward rained, 
As 'mong the Alps' in calm descends the snow. 30 

Such Alexander' saw when he attained 



^ Some cf them^ etc, : In this ' Such Alexander, etc, : The 
the third round of the Seventh reference is to a pretended letter 
Circle are punished those guilty of Alexander to Aristode, in 
of sins of violence against God, which he tells of the various 
against nature, and against the hindrances met with by his 
arts by which alone a livelihood army from snow and rain and 
can honestly be won. Those showers of fire. But in that 
guilty as against God, the bias- narrative it is the snow that is 
phemers, lie prone like Capa- trampled down, while the flakes 
neus (line 46), and are subject to of fire are caught by the soldiers 
the fiercest pain. Those guilty upon their outspread cloaks. 
of unnatural vice are stimulated The story of the shower of fire 
into ceaseless motion, as de- may have been suggested by 
scribed in Cantos xv. and xvi. Plutarch's mention of the mine- 
The usurers, those who despise ral oil in the province of Baby- 
honest industry and the humanis- Ion, a strange thing to the 
ing arts of life, are found crouch- Greeks ; and of how they were 
ing on the ground {/n/, xvii 43). entertained by seeing the ground, 

* The Alpe: Used here for which had been sprinkled with 

mountains in general. it, burst into flame. 



100 Capaneus, [canto xiv. 

The hottest India ; on his host they fell 
And all unbroken on the earth remained ; 

Wherefore he bade his phalanxes tread well 
The ground, because when taken one by one 
The burning flakes they could the better quelL 

So here eternal fire^ was pouring down : 
As tinder 'neath the steel, so here the sands 
Kindled, whence pain more vehement was known. 

And, dancing up and down, the wretched hands' 40 

Beat here and there for ever without rest ; 
Brushing away from them the falling brands. 

And I : * O Master, by all things confessed 
Victor, except by obdurate evil powers 
Who at the gate' to stop our passage pressed. 

Who is the enormous one who noway cowers 
Beneath the fire ; with fierce disdainful air 
Lying as if untortured by the showers V 

And that same shade, because he was aware 
That touching him I of my Guide was fain 50 

To learn, cried : * As in life, myself I bear 

In death. Though Jupiter should tire again 
His smith, from whom he snatched in angry bout 
The bolt by which I at the last was slain ;* 

. ^ Eternal Jtre: As always, performers followed a leader and 

the character of the place and of imitBted him in all his gestures, 

the ponishment bears a relation waving their hands as he did, 

to the crimes of the inhabitants, up and down, and from side to 

They sinned tgunst nature in a side. The simile is caught 

spedal sense, and now they are straight from common life, 

confined to the sterile sand * Ai tki gate: Of the city of 

where the only showers that iall Dis (In/, viii. 82). 

are showers of fire. ^ Was slatn, etc, : Capaneus, 

* The wretched hands: The one of the Seven Kings, as told 

dance, named in the original below, when storming the walls 

the tresca^ was one in which the of Thebe«, taunted the other 



CIRCLE VII.] Capaneus. loi 

Though one by one he tire the others out 
At the black forge in Mongibello^ placed. 
While *' Ho, good Vulcan, help me ! "^ he shall shout — 

The cry he once at Phlegjra's* battle raised ; 
Though hurled with all his might at me shall fly 
His bolts, yet sweet revenge he shall not taste.' 60 

Then spake my Guide, and in a voice so high 
Never till then heard I from him such tone : 
' O Capaneus, because unquenchably 

Thy pride doth bum, worse pain by thee is known. 
Into no torture save thy madness wild 
Fit for thy fury couldest thou be thrown.' 

Then, to me turning with a face more mild, 
He said : ' Of the Seven Kings was he of old. 
Who Icaguered Thebes, and as he God reviled 

Him in small reverence still he seems to hold ; 70 

But for his bosom his own insolence 
Supplies fit ornament,' as now I told. 



gods with impnnity, but his bias- getting law enough by which to 

phemy agtdnst Jupiter was an* try the heathen Dante is led 

swered by a &tal bolt. into some inconsisteDcy. After 

^ MongiUUo : A popular name condemning the virtuous heathen 
of Etna, under which mountain to Limbo for their ignorance of 
was situated the smithy of Vnl- the one true God, he now con- 
can and the Cyclopes. demns the wicked heathen to 

* PhUgra: Where the giants this circle for despising false 

fought with the gods. gods. Jupiter here stands for, 

' FU cmammif iU, : £ven if as need scarcely be said, the 

untouched by the pain he affects Supreme Ruler ; and in that 

to despise^ he would yet suffer sense he is termed God (line 69). 

enough from the mad hatred of But it remains remarkable that 

God that rages in his breast the one instance of blasphemous 

Capaneus is the nearest approach defiance of God should be taken 

to the Satan of Milton found in from classical fable, 
the If^emOn From the need of 



I02 The Crimson Brook, [canto xi v. 

Now follow ; but take heed lest passing hence 

Thy feet upon the burning sand should tread ; 

But keep them firm where runs the forest fence.' ^ 
We reached a place — nor any word we said — 

Where issues from the wood a streamlet small ; 

I shake but to recall its colour rq(L 
Like that which does from BulicamS' fall, 

And losel women later 'mong them share ; 80 

So through the sand this brooklet's waters crawl. 
Its bottom and its banks I was aware 

Were stone^ and stone the rims on either side. 

From this I knew the passage' must be there. 

* Of all that I have shown thee as thy guide 

Since when we by the gateway* entered in, 
Whose threshold unto no one is denied, 

* The forest fence: They do • The passage: On each edge 
not trust themselves so much as of the canal there is a flat path- 
to step upon the sand^ but look way of solid stone ; and Dante 
out on it from the verge of the sees that only by following one 
forest which encircles it, and of these can a passage be gained 
which as they travel they have across the desert, for to set foot 
on the left hand. on the sand is impossible for 

* Bulicanie: A hot sulphur him owing to the felling flakes 
spring a couple of miles from of fire. There may be found in 
Viterbo, greatly frequented for his description of the solid and 
baths in the Middle Ages ; and, flawless masonry of the canal a 
it is said, especially by light trace of the pleasure taken in 
women. The water boils up good building by the contem- 
into a large pool, whence it poraries of Amolfo. Nor is it 
flows by narrow channels ; some- without meaning that the sterile 
times by one and sometimes by sands, the abode of such as de- 
another, as the purposes of the spised honest labour, is crossed 
neighbouring peasants require, by a perfect work of art which 
Sulphurous fumes rise from the they are forbidden ever to set 
water as it runs. The incrustation foot upon. 

of the bottom, sides, and edges * Th^ gateway: At the en- 
of those channels gives them the trance to Inferno, 
air of being solidly built. 



CIRCLE VII.] The Statue of Time. 103 

Nothing by thee has yet encountered been 

So worthy as this brook to cause surprise. 

O'er which the falling fire-flakes quenched are seen.' 90 
These were my Leader's words. For full supplies 

I prayed him of the food of which to taste 

Keen appetite he made within me rise. 
' In middle sea there lies a country waste. 

Known by the name of Crete,' I then was told, 

' Under whose king^ the world of yore was chaste. 
There stands a mountain, once the joyous hold 

Of woods and streams ; as Ida 'twas renowned, 

Now 'tis deserted like a thing grown old. 
For a safe cradle 'twas by Rhea found 100 

To nurse her diild' in ; and his infant cry, 
Lest it betrayed him, she with clamours drowned. 
Within the mount an old man towereth high. 

Towards Damietta are his shoulders thrown ; 

On Rome, as on his mirror, rests his eye. 
His head is fashioned of pure gold alone ; 

Of purest silver are his arms and chest ; 

'Tis brass to where his legs divide ; then down 
From that is all of iron of the best, 

Save the right foot, which is of baken clay ; 1 10 

And upon this foot doth he chiefly rest. 
Save what is gold, doth every part display 

A fissure dripping tears ; these, gathering all 

Together, through the grotto pierce a way. 
From rock to rock into this deep they fall, 



^ Whou hmg : Saturn, who is therefore set by Dante in the 

mled the world in the Golden island where he reigned. 

Age. He, as the devouier of ' Mer child: Jupiter, hidden 

his own offiipring, is the symbol in the mountain from his lather 

of Time ; and the image of Time Saturn. 



1 04 The Infernal Floods. [canto xiv. 

Feed Acheron^ and Styx and Phlegetfaon, 
Then downward travelling by this strait canal, 

Far as the place where further slope is none, 
Cocytus form ; and what that pool may be 
I say not now. Thou It see it further on.' 120 

* If this brook rises/ he was asked by me, 
^ Within our world, how comes it that no trace 
We saw of it tiU on this boundary?' 



^ Feed Acheron, etc, : The idea reminds him at line 124, etc. 

of this image is taken from the The rivulet by which they stand 

figure in Nebuchadnezzar's drains the boUing Phlegethoo 

dream in Daniel ii. But here, •— where the water is aU changed 

instead of the Four Empires, to blood, because in it the 

the materials of the statue re- murderers are punished — and 

present the Four Ages of the flowing through the forest of the 

world; the fDot of day on suicides and the desert of the 

which it stands being the pre- blasphemeis, etc, tumbles into 

sent time, which is so bad that the Eighth Circle as described in 

even iron were too good to re- Canto xvi. 103. Cocytus they 

present it. Time turns his back are afterward to reach. An 

to the outworn civilisations of objection to this account of the 

the East, and his face to Rome, infernal riven as being all fed by 

which, as the seat of the Empire the same waters may be found 

and the Church, holds the secret in the difference of volume of the 

of the fixture. The tears of great river of Acheron {/n/, iii. 

time shed by every Age save 71) and of this brooklet. But 

that of Gold feed the four m- this difference is perhaps to be 

femal streams and pools of explained by the evaporation 

Acheron, Styx, Phlege^on, and from the boiling waters of 

Cocytus. Line 1 17 indicates that Phlegethon and of this stream 

these are all fed by the same which drains it Dante is 

water ; are in &ct different almost the only poet applied to 

names for the same flood of tears, whom such criticism would not 

The reason why Dante has not be trifling. Another difficult 

hitherto observed the connection point is how Cocytus should not 

between them is that be has not m time have filled, and more 

made a complete circuit of each than filled, the Ninth Cirde. 
or indeed of any circle, as Virgil 



ciKCLB VII.] Tlu Infernal Floods. 105 

And he replied : ' Thou knowest that the place 
Is round, and far as thou hast moved thy feet, 
Still to the left hand^ sinking to the base, 

Nath'less thy circuit is not yet complete. 
Therefore if something new we chance to spy, 
Amazement needs not on thy face have seat' 

I then : ' But, Master, where doth Lethe lie^ 130 

And Phlegethon ? Of that thou sayest nought ; 
Of this thou sa/st, those tears its flood supply/ 

' It likes me well to be by thee besought ; 
But by the boiling red wave,' I was told^ 
' To half thy question was an answer brought. 

Lethe,' not in this pit, shalt thou behold. 
Thither to wash themselves the spirits go, 
When penitence has made them spotless souled.' 

Then said he : ' From the wood 'tis fitting now 
That we depart ; behind me press thou nigh. 140 

Keep we the margins, for they do not glow. 

And over them, ere fallen, the fire-flakes die.' 

^ To the left hand: Twice complete till they reach the very 

only as they descend they turn base. 

their coune to the right hand * Lethe: Found in the Earthly 

{fnf, ix. 132, and xvii. 31). The Paradise, as described in Pttrga' 

circoit of the Inferno they do not torio zzviii 130. 



io6 The Crimson Brook, [canto xv. 



CANTO XV, 

Now lles^ our way along one of the margins hard ; 
Steam rising from the rivulet forms a cloud, 
Which 'gainst the fire doth brook and borders guard. 

Like walls the Flemings, timorous of the flood 
Which towards them pours betwixt Bruges and Cad- 
sand,' 
Have made, that ocean's charge may be withstood ; 

Or what the Paduans on the Brenta's strand 
To guard their castles and their homesteads rear, 
Ere Chiarentana' feel the spring-tide bland ; 

Of the same fashion did those dikes appear, lo 

Though not so high^ he made them, nor so vast^ 
Whoe'er the builder was that piled them here. 

^ Now Uis^ iU, : The stream ' Ckiarentana : What dis- 
on issuing from the wood flows trict or mountain is here meant 
right across the waste of sand has been much disputed. It can 
which that encompasses. To be taken for Carinthia only on 
follow it they must turn to the the supposition that Dante was 
right, as always when, their ignorant of where the Brenta 
general course being to the left, rises. At the source of that 
they have to cross a Circle. But river stands the Monte Chiaren- 
such a veering to the right is a tana, but it may be a questkm 
consequence of their leftward how old that name is. The dis- 
course, and not an exception to trict name of it is Canzana, or 
it Carenzana. 

* Cadsand: An island op- ^ Nitt so high^ etc: This 

posite to the mouth of the great limitation is very characteristic of 

canal of Bruges. Dante*s style of thought, which 



CIRCLE vxi.] Brumtto LatinL 107 

We, from the wood when we so far had passed 
I should not have distinguished where it lay 
Though I to see it backward glance had cast, 

A group of souls encountered on the way, 
Whose Hne of inarch was to the margin nigh. 
Each looked at us — as by the new moon's ray 

Men peer at others 'neath the darkening sky — 
Sharpening his brows on us and only us, 20 

Like an old tailor on his needle's eye. 

And while that crowd was staring at me thus, 
One of them knew me, caught me by the gown. 
And cried aloud : ' Lo, this is marvellous V^ 

And straightway, while he thus to me held on, 
I fixed mine eyes upon his fire-baked face. 
And, spite of scorching, seemed his features known, 

And whose ^ey were my memory well could trace ; 
And I, with hand' stretched toward his face below, 
Asked : * Ser Brunetto !' and is tins your place ?' 30 

compels him to a precision that gesture of astonishment mingled 

will produce the utmost possible with pity, 

effect of verisimilitude in his ' Ser Brunetto: Brunetto 

description. Most poets would Latini, a Florentine, was bom 

haire made the walls far higher m 1220. As a notary he was 

and more vast, by way of lend- entitled to be called Ser, or 

ing grandeur to the conception. Messer. As appears from the 

> MarveiUms: To find Dalite, context, Dante was under great 

whom he knew, still living, and intellectual obligations to him, 

passing through the Circle. not, we may suppose, as to a tutor 

* With handf etc, : ' With so much as to an active-minded 
my face bent to his ' is another and scholarly friend of mature 
reading, but there seems to be age, and possessed of a ripe ex- 
most authority for that in the perience of affairs. The social 
text. — ^The fiery shower forbids respect that Dante owed him is 
Dante to stoop over the edge indicated by the use of the plural 
of the causeway. To Brunetto, form of address. See note, /n/, 
who is some feet below him, he x. 51. Brunetto held high ap- 
thiows out his open hand, a pointments in the Republic. 



io8 The Violent against Nature, [canto xv. 

' O son,' he answered, ' no displeasure show, 
If now Bninetto Latini shall some way 
Step back with thee, and leave his troop to go.' 

I said : ^ With all my heart for this I pray, 
And, if you choose, I by your side will sit ; 
If he, for I go with him, grant delay.' 

' Son,' said he, ' who of us shall intermit 
Motion a moment, for an ^e must lie 
Nor fan himself when flames are round him lit. 

On, therefore ! At thy skirts I follow nigh, 40 

Perhaps with some exaggeratioii, indeed hafe been vicious to 
ViUani says of him that he was the last, before Dante could 
the first to refine the Florentines, have had the heart to fix him 
teaching them to speak correctly, in such company. Bnmetto's 
and to administer State af&irs chief works are the Tnar^ and 
on fixed principles of polidcs TesortUo, For the Tesoro^ see 
{CroHua, viii. 10). A Gaelf in note at line 119^ The Teserdto^ 
politics, he shared in the exile or IMtU Trtasure^ is an all^ori- 
of his party after the Ghibeline cal poem in Italian rhymed coup- 
victory of Montaperti in 1260^ lets. In it he imagines himself 
and for some years resided in as be is on his retom from an 
Paris. There is reason to sup- embassy to Alphonao of Castile, 
pose that he returned to Flor- meeting a scholar of Bologna oif 
ence in 1269, and that he acted whom he asks ' in smoothsweet 
as prothonotary of the court of words for news of Tuscany.' 
Charles of Valois' vicar-general Having been told of the cata- 
in Tuscany. His signature as strophe of Montaperti he wan- 
secretazy to. the Council of deri out of the beaten way into 
Florence is found under the the Foiest of Roncesvalles, 
date of 1273. He died in 1294, where he meets with various 
when Dante was twenty-nine, experiences; he is helped by 
and was buried in the cloister of Ovid, is instructed by Ptolemy^ 
Santa Maria Maggior^ where and grows penitent for his sins, 
his tombstone may still be In thb, it will be seen, there is a 
seen. (Not in Santa Maria general resemblance to the action 
Novella.) ViUani mentions him of the Comedy. There are even 
in his Chronicle with some turns of expression that recall 
reluctance, seeing he was a Dante (/.^.beginning of dAiv.); 
'worldly man.' His life must but aU together amounts to little. 



ciRCLB VII.] Brunetto Latinu 109 

Then shall I overtake my band again. 

Who mourn a loss large as eternity.' 
I dared not from the path step to the plain 

To walk with him, but low I bent my head,^ 

Like one whose steps are all with reverence ta'en. 
' What fortune or what destiny,' he said, 

^ Hath brought thee here or e'er thou death hast seen ; 

And who is this by whom thou 'rt onward led ?' 
' Up yonder,' said I, ' in the life serene, 

I in a valley wandered all forlorn 50 

Before my years had full accomplished been. 
I turned my back on it but yestermom ;' 

Again I sought it when he came in sight 

Guided by whom' I homeward thus return.' 
And he to me : ' Following thy planet's light^ 

^ Law I beni my head: But Viigil in disdain. But it b 

not projecting it beyond the line explanation enough of Dante's 

of safety, strictly defined by the omission to name his gnide that 

edge of the causeway. We he is passing throngh Inferno to 

are to imagine to ourselves the gain experience for himself, and 

fire of Sodom fidling on Bru- not to satisfy the cariosity of the 

netto's nptumed face, and miss- shades he meetSi See note on 

ing Dante's head only by an line 99. 

inch. ^ Thy planefs tight: Some 

* Yesttmwm: This is still thmk that Branetto had cast 

the Saturday. It was Friday Dante's horoscope. In a re- 

when Dante met Virgil. markable passage {Parade xxii. 

' Gmtkd by whom : Branetto 112) Dante attributes any genius 

has asked who the guide is, and he may have to the influence of 

Dante does not tell him. A the Twins, which constellation 

reason for the refusal has been was in the ascendant when he 

ingenioosly foond in the foct was bom. See also Inf. xxvi. 

that among the numeroas dta- 23. But here it is more likely 

tions of the Trtasure Brunetto that Branetto refers to his ob- 

seldom quotes Virgil. See also serration of Dante's good quali- 

the charge broaght against Guido ties, from which he gathered 

Cavalcanti (Inf. x. 63), of holding that he was well starred. 



no The Violent against Nature, [canto xv. 

Thou of a glorious haven canst not fail. 

If in the blithesome life I marked aright 
And had my years known more abundant tale, 

Seeing the heavens so held thee in their grace 

I, heartening thee, had helped thee to prevail. 60 

But that ungrateful and malignant race 

Which down from Fiesole^ came long ago, 

And still its rocky origin betrays, 
Will for thy worthiness become thy foe ; 

And with good reason, for 'mong crab-trees wild 

It ill befits the mellow fig to grow. 
By widespread ancient rumour are they styled 

A people blind, rapacious, envious, vain : 

See by their manners thou be not defiled. 
Fortune reserves such honour for thee, fain 70 

Both sides' will be to enlist thee in their need ; 

But from the beak the herb shall £ar remain. 



^ FiesoU: The mother city of way back to Florence in the 

Florence, to which also most of company of the Whites, whose 

the Fiesolans were believed to exile he shared, and when he 

have migrated at the beginning was aheady standing in proud 

of the eleventh century. But isolation from Black and White, 

all the Florentines did their from Guelf and Ghibeline. 

best to establish a Roman de- There is nothing to show that 

scent for themselves ; and Dante his expectation of being courted 

among them. His fellow-dti- by both sides ever came tme. 

zens he held to be for the most Never a strong partisan, he had, 

part of the boorish Fiesolan to use his own words, at last to 

breed, rude and stony-hearted make a party by himself, and 

as the mountain in whose cleft stood out an Imperialist with 

the cradle of their race was seen his heart set on the triumph of 

from Florence. an Empire far nobler than that 

s Both sides : This passage the GhibeliAe desired. Dante 

was most likely written not long may have hoped to hold a place 

after Dante had ceased to enter- of honour some day in the ooun- 

tain any hope of winning his cil of a righteous Emperor ; and 



CIRCLE VII.] Brunette Latins. 1 1 1 

Let beasts of Fiesole go on to tread 
Themselves to litter, nor the plants molest, 
If any such now spring on their rank bed, 

In whom there flourishes indeed the blest 
Seed of the Romans who still lingered there 
When of such wickedness 'twas made the nest' 

' Had I obtained full answer to my prayer, 
You had not yet been doomed,' I then did say, 80 

' This exile from humanity to bear. 

For deep within my heart and memory 
Lives the paternal image good and dear 
Of you, as in the world, from day to day. 

How men escape oblivion you made dear ; 
My thankfulness for which shall in my speech 
While I have life, as it behoves, appear. 

I note what of my future course you teach. 
Stored with another text^ it will be glozed 
By one expert, should I that Lady reach. 90 

Yet would I have this much to you disclosed : 
If but my conscience no reproaches yield, 
To all my fortune is my soul composed. 

Not new to me the hint by you revealed ; 
Therefore let Fortune turn her wheel apace, 
Even as s}ie will ; the clown' his mattock wield.' 

Thereon my Master right about' did face, 
And uttered this, with glance upon me thrown : 

this may be the glorious haven performance of duty is the best 

with the dream of which he was defence against adverse fortmie. 

consoled in the wanderings of * /^igAi ahout: In traversing 

his exile. the sands they keep upon the 

1 Another text: Ciacoo and right-hand margin of the em- 

FarinaU have already hinted at banked stream, Virgil leading 

the troubles that lie ahead of the way, with Dante behind 

him (Inf. vi. 65, and x. 79). him on the right so that Bra- 

s The ctffwn, etc, : The honest netto may see and hear him well. 



112 The Violetit against Nature, [canto xv. 

'' ' He hears^ to putpose who doth mark the placa' 

And none the less I, speaking, still go on ' loo 

With Ser Brunetto ; asking him to tell 
Who of his band' are greatest and best known* 

And he to me : * To hear of some is well, 
But of the rest 'tis fitting to be dumb, 
And time is lacking all their names to spelL 

That all of them were clerks, know thou in sum, 
All men of letters, famous and of might ; 
Stained with one sin' all from the world are come. ' 

Priscian^ goes with that crowd of evil plight, 
Francis d'Accorso^ too ; and hadst thou mind no 

For suchlike trash thou mightest have had sight 

' I He hears^ etc, : Of all the * His band: That is, the 

interpretations of this somewhat company to which Brunetto 

obscure sentence that seems the specially belongs, and from 

best which applies it to Virgil's which for the time he has separ- 

Quicquid eri/, superanda cmnis ated himself. 

fortuna ftrendo est — * Whatever . c • ^ 

shaU happen, every fate is to be Stained wtth me sin: 

vanquished by endurance' {Mn. P»?^« ™J ^^^ . , ! Brunetto 

V.710). Taking this way of it, mdmdually confess his sin. 

we have m the fonn of Dante's a prisaan: Thegreatgmm- 
profession of mdifference to all ,„,jpi^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ . 
the adverse fortune that may be p^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 

m store for lum a refined except that he U a representative 

comphment to his Guide ; and ^^^ of youth, 
in Virgil's gesture and words an 

equally delicate revelation of ' Francis ePAccorso: Died 

himself to Brunetto^ in which is about 1294. The son of a great 

conveyed an answer to the civil lawyer, he was himadf 

question at line 48, 'Who is professor of the civil law at 

this that shows the way?' — Bologna, where his services 

Otherwise, the words convey were so highly prised that the 

Virgil's approbation of Dante's Bolognese forbade him, on pain 

having so wdl attended tohis ad* of the confiscation of his goods, 

vice to store Farinata's prophecy to accept an invitation from 

in his memory (/it/*, x. 127). Edward i. to go to Oxford. 



cntcLB VII.] Brunette Latini. i f 3 

Of him the Slave^ of Slaves to change assigned 
From Arno's banks to Bacchiglione, where 
His nerves fatigued with vice he left behind. 

More would I say, but neither must I fare 
Nor talk at further length, for from the sand 
I see new dust-clouds* rising in the air, 

I may not keep with such as are at hand. 
Care for my Treasure;^ for I still survive 
In that my work. I nothing else demand.' 120 

* Of him the Slave, etc, : One among the churchmen as well 

of the Pope's titles is Servus as the scholars of the thirteenth 

Servorum DtfmittL The appli- century. 

cation of it to Bonifsux, so hated ' New dust-clouds : Raised 
by Dante, may be ironical: by a hand by whom they are 
' Fit servant of such a slave to about to be met 
vice!* The priest referred to • JIfy Treasure: The 7h&or,ot 
so contemptuously is Andrea, 7£f;9fv, Brunette's principal work, 
of the great Florentine family of was written by him in French as 
the Mo2zi, who was much en- being ' the pleasantest language* 
gaged in the political affiurs of and the most widely spread.' 
his time, and became Bishop of In it he treats of things in gene- 
Florence in 1386. About ten ral in the encyclopedic fashion 
years later he was translated to set him by Alphonso of Castile. 
Vicenza, which stands on the The first half consists of a sum- 
Bacchiglione ; and he died maryofciviland natural history, 
shortly afterwards. According The second is devoted to ethics, 
to Boivenuto he was a ridicn- rhetoric, and politics. To a 
lous preacher and a man of great extent it is a compilation, 
dissolute manners. What is containing, for instance, a trans- 
now most interesting about him lation, nearly complete, of the 
is that he was Dante's chief Ethics of Aristotle — ^not, of 
pastor during his early manhood, course, direct from the Greek, 
and is consigned by him to the It is written in a plodding style, 
same disgraceful drde of In- and speaks to more industry 
femo as his beloved master than genius. To it Dante is 
Brunette Latini — a terrible evi- indebted for some fi&cts and 
dence of the corruption of life fables. 

H 



1 14 Brunetto Latini. [canto xt. 

Then turned he back, and ran like those who strive 
For the Green Cloth ^ upon Verona's plain ; 
And seemed like him that shall the first arrive. 

And not like him that labours all in vain. 

« 

^ The Green Cloth : To com- gloom without a parting word 

memonte a victory won by the of applause from his old popiL 

Veronese there was instituted a Dante's rigorous sentence on 

race to be run on the first his beloved master is pronounced 

Sunday of Lent. The prize as softly as it can be. We must 

was a piece of green cloth. The still wonder that he has the 

competitors ran naked. — Bru- heart to bring him to such an 

netto does not disappear into the awful judgment. 



ciECLBvii.] The Violent against Nature, ifS 



CANTO XVI. 

Now could I hear the water as it fell 

To the next circle^ with a murmuring sound 

Like what is heard from swarming hives to swell ; 
When three shades all together with a bound 

Burst from a troop met by us pressing on 

'Neath rain of that sharp torment O'er the ground 
Toward us approaching, they exclaimed each one : 

' Halt thoUf whom from thy garb' we judge to be 

A citizen of our corrupted towiL' 
Alas, what scars I on their limbs did see, to 

Both old and recent, which the flames had made : 

Even now my ruth is fed by memory. 
My Teacher halted at their cry, and said : 

' Await a while :' and looked me in the face ; 

' Some courtesy to these were well displayed. 
And but that fire — the manner of the place — 

Descends for ever, fitting 'twere to find 

Rather than them, thee quickening thy pace.' 
When we had halted, they again combined 

In their old song ; and, reaching where we stood, 20 

Into a wheel all three were intertwined. 

1 The mxt circle: The Eighth, those times its peculiar fashion 
' Thy garb: 'Almost every of dress distinct from that of 
city,' says Boccaccio, 'had in neighbouring cities.' 



1 1 6 Three Gentlemen of Florence, [canto xvi. 

And as the athletes used, well oiled and nude, 
To feel their grip and, wary, watch their chance. 
Ere they to purpose strike and wrestle could ; 

So each of them kept fixed on me his glance 
As he wheeled round, ^ and in opposing ways 
His neck and feet seemed ever to advance. 

' Ah, if the misery of this sand-strewn place 
Bring us and our petitions in despite,' 
One then began, ' and flayed and grimy &ce ; 30 

Let at the least our fame goodwill incite 
To tell us who thou art, whose living feet 
Thus through Inferno wander without fright 

For he whose footprints, as thou see'st, I beat, 
Though now he goes with body peeled and nude. 
More than thou thinkest, in the world was great 

The grandson was he of Gualdrada good ; 
He, Guidoguerra,' with his armM hand 
Did mighty things, and by his counsel shrewd. 

The other who behind me treads the sand 40 

Is one whose name should on the earth be dear ; 
For he is Tegghiaio' Aldobrand. 



^ As he whetUd round : Virgil xv. 112. Guidogaerra was a 
and Dante have come to a halt Guelf leader, and after the 
upon the embankment. The defeat of Montaperti acted as 
three shades, to whom it is for- Captain of his party, in diis 
bidden to be at rest for a moment, capacity lending valuable aid to 
clasping one another as in a Charles of Anjoa at the battle 
dance, keep wheeling round in of Benevento, 1266, when Man- 
circle upon the sand. fred was overthrown. He had 

* Guidoguerra : A descendant no children, and left the Com- 

of the Counts Gutdi of Modi- monwealth of Florence his 

gliana. Gualdrada was the heir. 

daughter of Bellincion Berti ' ' Teggkiaio: Son of Aldo- 

de' Ravignani, praised for his biando of the Adtmari. His 

simple habits in the Paraduo, name should be dear in Florence, 



CIRCLE viL] RusticuccL 117 

And I, who am tormented with them' here, 
James Rusticucci^ was ; my fierce and proud 
Wife of my ruin was chief minister.' 

If from the fire there had been any shroud 
I should have leaped down 'mong them, nor have earned 
Blame, for my Teacher sure had this allowed. 

But since I should have been aU baked and burned, 
Terror prevailed the goodwill to restrain 50 

With which to clasp them in my arms I yearned. 

Then I began : "Twas not contempt but pain 
Which your condition in my breast awoke. 
Where deeply rooted it will long remain, 

When this my Master words unto me spoke. 
By which expectancy was in me stirred 
That ye who came were honourable folk. 

I of your city' am, and with my word 

because he did all he could to verdict already accepted as ju^t 

dissuade the citizeus from the by the whole of Florence. And 

campaign which ended so disas- when we find him impartially 

trously at Montaperti. damning Guelf and Ghibeline 

1 James Rustscucci: An ac- we may be equally sure that he 

complished cavalier of humble looked for the aid of neither 

birth, said to have been a re- party, and of no fiunily however 

tainer of Dante's firiends the powerful in the State, to bring 

CavalcantL The commentators his banishment to a close. He 

have little to tell of him except would even seem to be careful 

that he made an unhappy mar- to stop any hole by which he 

riage, which is evident from the might creep back to -Florence, 

text Of the sins of him and When he did return, it was to 

his companions there is nothing > be in the train of the Emperor, so 

known beyond what is to be he hoped, and as one who gives 

inferred from the poet's words, rather than seeks forgiveness, 
and nothing to say, except that * Cf your city^ etc, : At line 

when Dante consigned men of 32 Rusticucci begs Dante to 

their stamp, frank and amiable, tell who he is. He tells that 

to the Infernal Circles, we may he is of their city, which they 

be sure that he only executed a have already gathered from his 



1 1 8 News of Florence. [canto xvi. 

Your deeds and honoured names oft to recall 
Delighted, and with joy of them I heard. 60 

To the sweet fruits I go, and leave the gall, 
As promised to me by my Escort true ; 
But first I to the centre down must &1L' 

' So may thy soul thy members long endue 
With vital power,' the other made reply, 
' And after thee thy fame^ its light renew ; 

As thott shalt tell if worth and courtesy 
Within our city as of yore remain. 
Or from it have been wholly forced to fly. 

For William Borsier,' one of yonder train, 70 

And but of late joined with us in this woe, 
Causeth us with his words exceeding pain.' 

* Upstarts, and fortunes suddenly that grow. 



berretta and the fashion of his * WiUiam Borsure: A Flor- 
gown; but he tells nothing, entine, witty and well bred, 
almost, of himself. Unless to according to BoccacdOi Being 
Farinata, indeed, he never once at Genoa he was shown a 
makes an open breast to any fine new palace by its miserly 
one met in Inferno. But here owner, and was asked to sng* 
he does all that courtesy re- gest a subject for a painting 
quires. with which to adorn the hall. 
^ Thy fame: Dante has im- The subject was to be some- 
plied in his answer that he is thing that nobody had ever 
gifted with oratorical powers seen. Borsiere proposed Uber- 
and is the object of a special ality as something that the miser 
Divine care ; and the illustrious at any rate had never yet got a 
Florentine, frankly acknowledg- good si^ of; an answer of 
ing the claim be makes, adjures which it is not easy to detect 
him by the fome which is his in either the wit or the courtesy, 
store to appease an eager cnri- but which is said to have con* ' 
osity about the Florence which verted the churl to liberal ways 
even in Inferno is the first {Deeam. i. 8). He is here intro- 
thought of every not ignoble duced as an authority on the 
Florentine. noble style of manners. 



ciRCLB vii.] Florentine Degeneracy, 119 

Have bred in thee pride and extravagance,^ 

Whence tears, O Florence ! thou art shedding now.' 
Thus cried I with uplifted countenance. 

The three, acceptbg it for a reply, 

Glanced each at each as hearing truth men glance. 
And all : Mf others thou shalt satisfy 

As well at other times' at no more cost, So 

Happy thus at thine ease the truth to cry ! 
Therefore if thou escap'st these regions lost, 

Returning to behold the starlight fair, 

Then when ^ There was I," thou shalt make thy boast, 
Something of us do thou 'mong men dedare.' 

Then broken was the wheel, and as they fled 

Their nimble l^;s like pinions beat the air. 
So much as one Amen / had scarce been said 

Quicker than what they vanished from our view. 

On this once more the way my Master led. 90 

^ Pride a$ul extravagance : In at the spectacle of the amaziDg 
place of the nobility of mind growth of wealth in the hands 
that leads to great actions, and of low-bom traders, who every 
the gentle manners that prevail year were coming more to the 
in a society where there is a doe front and monopolising infln- 
subordination of rank to rank ence at home and abroad at the 
and well-defined doties for every cost of their neighbours and 
man. This, the aristocratic in a rivals with longer pedigrees and 
noble sense, was Dante's ideal shorter purses. In Paradiso 
of a social state; for all his zvi Dante dwells at length on 
instincts were those of a Floren- the degeneracy of the Floren- 
tine aristocrat, corrected though tines. 

they were by his good sense and * At other times : It is hinted 

his thirst for a reign of perfect that his outspokenness will not 

justice. During his own in the future always give equal 

time he had seen Florence grow satisfaction to those who 

more and more democratic ; and hear. 

he was irritated — unreasonably, ' There was I^ etc,: Forsanet 

considering that it was only a hac oUm meminisse jmvoHt*-^ 

sign of the general prosperity — ^n. i. 203. 



1 20 The Cataract [camto xvi. 

I followed, and ere long so near we diew 
To where the water feU, that for its roar 
Speech scarcely had been heard between us two. 

And as the stream which of all those which pour 
East (from Mount Viso counting) by its own 
Course falls the first from Apennine to shore — 

As Acquacheta^ in the uplands known 
By name, ere plunging to its bed profound ; 
Name lost ere by Fori! its waters run — 

Above St Benedict with one long bound, 100 

Where for a thousand' would be ample room. 
Falls from the mountain to the lower ground ; 

Down the steep cliff that water dyed in gloom 
We found to fall echoing from side to side. 
Stunning the ear with its tremendous boom. 

There was a cord about my middle tied. 
With which I once had thought that I might hold 
Secure the leopard with the painted hide. 

When this from round me I had quite unrolled 

^ Acquacheta : The fall of the a course of its own. Above 

water of the brook over the lofty Forii it was called Acquacheta. 

cliff that sinks from the Seventh* The Lamone, north of the Mon- 

to the Eighth Circle is compared tone, now follows an independ- 

to the waterfall npon the Mon? ent coarse to the sea, having cut 

tone at the monastery of St a new bed for itself since Dante*t 

Benedict, in the mountains time. 

above Forli. The Po rises in ' Where for a thousand^ etc, : 

Monte Visa Dante here In the monastery there was room 

travels in imagination from for many more monks, say 

Monte Viso down through Italy, most of the commentators ; or 

and finds. that all the rivers something to the like effect 

which rise on the left hand, that Mr. Longfellow's interpretation 

is, on the north-east of the seems better : Where the height 

Apennine, fall into the Po, till of the fidl is so great that it 

the Montone is reached, that would divide into a thousand 

river failing into the Adriatic by falls. 



citcLE VII J The Card, 121 

To him I handed it, all coiled and tight ; 1 10 

As by my Leader I had first been told. 
Himself then bending somewhat toward the r^t,^ 

He just beyond the edge of the abyss 

Threw down the cord,^ which disappeared from sight. 
' That some strange thing will follow upon this 

Unwonted signal which my Master's eye 

Thus follows/ so I thought, * can hardly miss.' 
Ah, what great caution need we standing by 

< 

* Toward tJu right: The sobriety and virtuous purpose, 
attitude of one about to throw, is not strange to Dante. . In 

* The card: The services of Purg, vii. 114 he describes 
Geiyon are wanted to convey Pedro of Arragon as being girt 
them down the next reach of the with the cord of every virtue ; 
pit ; and as no voice could be and Pedro was no Franciscan, 
heard for the noise of the water- Dante's ooid may therefore be 
fall, and no signal be made to' taken as standing for vigilance 
catch the eye amid the gloom, or self-control. With it he had 
Virgil is obliged to call the hoped to get the better of the 
attention of the monster by cast- leopard (Inf, i. 32), and may 
ing some object into the depth have trusted in it for support as 
where he lies concealed. But, against the terrors of Inferno, 
since they are surrounded by But although he has been girt 
solid masonry and slack sand, with it ever since he entered by 
one or other of them must supply the gate, it has not saved him 
something fit to throw down ; from a single fear, far less from a 
and the cord worn by Dante is single danger ; and now it is cast 
fixed on as what can best be away as useless. Henceforth, 
done without There may be a more than ever, he is to confide 
reference to the cord of Saint wholly in Virgil and have no 
Francis, which Dante, according confidence in himself. Nor is 
to one of his commentators, he to be girt again till he reaches 
wore when he was a young man, the coast of Purgatory, and then 
following in this a fashion com it is to be with a reed, the 
mon enough among pious lay- emblem of humility. — But, how- 
men who had no thought of ever explained, the incident 
ever becoming friars. But the will always be somewhat of a 
simile of the cord, as representing puzzle. 



1 2 2 Geryon's Ascent [canto zvi. 

Those who behold not only what b done, 

But who have wit oar hidden thoughts to spy ! 120 

He said to me : ' There shall emerge, and soon, 
What I await ; and quickly to thy view 
That which thou dream'st of shall be cleariy known.'^ 

From utterance of truth which seems untrue 
A man, whene'er he can, should guard his tongue ; 
Lest he win blame to no transgression due. 

Yet now I must speak out, and by the song 
Of this my Comedy, Reader, I swear — 
So in good likiog may it last full long ! — 

I saw a shape swim upward through that air 130 

All indistinct with gross obscurity, 
Enough to fin the stoutest heart with fear : 

Like one who rises having dived to free 
An anchor grappled on a jagged stone, 
Or something else deep hidden in the sea ; 

With feet drawn in and arms all open thrown. 

* Dante attributes to Virgil a represents enlightened human 
full knowledge of all tha^ is in reason. But even if we con- 
bis own mind. He thus height- fine ourselves to the easiest sense 
ens our conception of his de- of the narrative, the study of the 
pendence on his guide, with relations between him and 
whose will his will is blent, and Dante will be found one of the 
whose thoughts are always found most interesting suggested by 
to be anticipating his own. Few the poem — perhaps only less so 
readers will care to be constant- than that of Dante's moods of 
ly recalling to mind that Virgil wonder, anger, and pity. 



CIRCLE VII. J Getyan. 123 



CANTO XVII. 

* Behold the monster^ with the pointed tail, 
Who passes mountains' and can entrance make 
Through arms and walls I who makes the whole world 
ail, 

Corrupted by him I' Thus my Leader spake, 
And beckoned him that he should land hard by, 
Where short the pathways built of marble break. 

And that foul image of dishonesty 
Moving approached us with his head and chest, 
But to the bank' drew not his tail on high. 

^ The monstir: Geryon, a Geiyon reigned in the Balearic 

mythical king of Spain, eon- Isles, and was used to decoy 

verted here into the symbol of tiavelleis with his benignant 

fmttd, and set as the guardian countenance, caressing words, 

demon of the Ei^^th Circle, and every kind of friendly lure, 

where the fraudulent are pun- and then to murder them when 

ished. There is nothing in the asleep. 

mytholc^ to justify this account ' Who fosses momniainSf etc, : 

of Geryon ; and it seems that Neither art nor nature affords 

Dante has created a monster to any defence against fraud, 

serve his purpose; Boccacdo, ' The bank : Not that which 

in his Genedhgy of the Gods confines the brook but the inner 

(Lib. i.), repeats the description limit of the Seventh Cirde, from 

of Geiyon given by ' Dante the which the precipice sinks sheer 

Florentine, in his poem written into the Eighth, and to which 

in the Florentine tongue, one the embankment by which the 

certainly of no little importance travellers have crossed the sand 

among poems ;' and adds that joins itself on. Virgil has 



1 24 Geryon. [canto xvii. 

His face a human righteousness expressed, 10 

'Twas so benignant to the outward view ; 
A serpent was he as to all the rest 

On both his arms hair to the arm-pits grew : 
On back and chest and either flank were knot^ 
And rounded shield portrayed in various hue ; 

No Turk or Tartar weaver ever brought 
To ground or pattern a more varied dye ;' 
Nor by Arachne* was such broidery wrought 

As sometimes by the shore the barges lie 
Partly in water, partly on dry land ; 20 

And as afar in gluttonous Germany/ 

Watching their prey, alert the beavers stand ; 
So did this worst of brutes his foreparts fling 
Upon the stony rim which hems the sand. 

All of his tail in space was quivering, 
Its poisoned fork erecting in the air, 
Which scorpion-like was arm^d with a sting. 

My Leader said : ' Now we aside must fare 
A little distance, so shall we attain 
Unto the beast malignant crouching there.' 30 

So we stepped down upon the right,* and then 

beckoned Geryon to come to temperate Italians, explains this 

that part of the bank which ad* gibe. 

joins the end of the causeway. ' The ri^: This is the 

^ Kiuti and roumkd sMeld: second and last time that, in 

Emblems of sabtle devices and their conne through Inferao, 

subterfuges. they turn to the right. See Iirf* 

* Varied dyt: Denoting the ix. 132. The action may pos- 

various colours of deceit sibly have a symbolical mean- 

' Arachne: The Lydian ing, and refer to the protection 

weaver changed into a spider against fraud which is obtained 

by Minerva. See Purg, xii. 43. by keeping to a righteous course^ 

^ GUUtonom Germatty: The But here, in fieict, they have no 

habits of the German men-at- choice, for, traversing the Inferno 

arms in Italy, odious to the as they do to the left hand, they 



ci&cLBYu.] The Usurers, 125 

A half score steps^ to the outer edge did pace, 

Thus clearing well the sand and fiery rain. 
And when we were hard by him I could trace 

Upon the sand a little further on 

Some people sitting near to the abyss. 
' That what this belt containeth may be known 

Completely by thee,' then the Master said ; 

' To see their case do thou advance alone. 
Let thy inquiries be succinctly made. 40 

While thou art absent I will ask of him, 

With his strong shoulders to afford us aid.' 
Then, all alone, I on the outmost rim 

Of that Seventh Circle still advancing trod, 

Where sat a wofiil folk.' Full to the brim 

came to the right bank of the in time always wear out a 

stream which traverses the fiery fmmel for themselves by eating 

sands, followed it, and now, back the precipice down which 

when they would leave its edge, they tumble. It was into this 

it is from the right embankment funnel that Viigil flung the ooid, 

that they have to step down, and and up it that Geiyon was seen 

necessarily to the right hand. to ascend, as if by following 

^ A half score steps, etc, : np the course of the water he 

Traversing the stone-bnilt bor- would find oat who had made 

der which lies between the sand the signal. To keep to the nar- 

and the precipice. Had the row causeway where it ran on 

brook flowed to the very edge by the edge of this gulf would 

of the Seventh Cirde before seem too full of risk. 

tumbling down the rocky wall * WofiU fM: Usuren; those 

It is dear that they might have guilty of the unnatural sin of 

kept to the embankment until contemning the legitimate modes 

they were dear beyond the edge of human industry. They sit 

of the sand. We are therefore to huddled up on the sand, dose 

figure to ourselves the water as to its bound of solid masonry, 

plunging down at a point some from which Dante looks down 

yards, perhaps the width of the on them. But that the usurers 

border, short of the true limit of are not found only at the edge 

the cirde ; and this is a touch of the plain is evUent firom Inf, 

of local truth, since waterfiUls xiv. 19. 



126 The Usurers. [canto xvii. 

Their eyes with anguish were, and overflowed ; 
Their hands moved here and there to win some ease, 
Now from the flames, now from the soil which glowed. 

No otherwise in summer-time one sees, 
Working its muzzle and its paws, the hound 50 

When bit by gnats or plagued with flies or fleas. 

And I, on scanning some who sat around 
Of those on whom the dolorous flames alight, 
Could recognise^ not one. I only found 

A purse hung from the throat of every wight. 
Each with its emblem and its special hue ; 
And every eye seemed feasting on the sight 

As I, beholding them, among them drew, 
I saw what seemed a lion's face and mien 
Upon a yellow purse designed in blue. 60 

Still moving on mine eyes athwart the scene 
I saw another scrip, blood-red, display 
A goose more white than butter could have been. 

And one, on whose white wallet blazoned lay 
A pregnant sow' in azure, to me said : 
' What dost thou in this pit ? Do thou straightway 

Begone ; and, seeing thou art not yet dead, 
Know that Vitalian,' neighbour once of mine, 

^ Cmtidrecognise^eU. : Though (/i^ vil 44). 

most of the group prove to be * A ^gnaniww: The azure 

from Florence Dante recognises lion on a golden field was the 

none of them ; and this denotes arms of the GianfigJiayri, emi- 

that nothing so surely creates a nent usurers of Florence ; the 

second nature in a man, in a white goose on a red ground 

bad senses as setting the heart was the arms of the Ubriacfai of 

on money. So in the Fourth Florence ; the amre sow, of the 

Circle those who, bdng unable Scrovegni of Padua, 

to spend moderately, are always ' Vitaiian: A rich Paduaa 

thinking of how to keep or get noble, whose palace was near 

mcmey are represented as * ob- that of the Scrovegat 
scured from any recognition' 



CIRCLE vii.] They tnaunt Geryon, 1 27 

Shall on my left flank one day find his bed. 

A Paduan I : all these are Florentine ; 70 

And oft they stun me, bellowing in my ear : 
" Come, Pink of Chivalry,^ for whom we pine. 

Whose is the purse on which three beaks appear :''' 
Then he from mouth awry his tongue thrust out' 
Like ox that licks its nose ; and I, in fear 

Lest more delay should stir in him some doubt 
Who gave command I should not linger long, 
Me from those wearied spirits turned about 

I found my Guide, who had already sprung 
Upon the back of that fierce animal : So 

He said to me : ' Now be thou brave and strong. 

By stairs like this* we henceforth down must falL 
Mount thou in front, for I between would sit 
So thee the tail shall hann not par appal.' 

^ Pink tf Chivaby: 'Sove- damning the still 'Uving Buxa- 

reign Cavalier;' identified by his monte vnthout mentioning hb 

anns as Ser Giovanni Btilamonte, name. 

still alive in Florence in 1301, * His tongue thrust out: As 

and if we are to judge fit)m the if to say : We know well what 

text, the greatest usurer of alL A sort of fine gentleman Buia- 

northern poet of the time would monte is. 

have sought hb usurers in the ' By stairs like this: The 

Jewry of some town he knew, descent fix>m one circle to 

but Dante finds his among the another grows more difficult the 

nobles of Padua and Florence, fiirther down they come. They 

He ironicaUy represents them appear to have found no special 

as wearing purses ornamented obstacle in the nature of the 

with their coats of arms, perhaps ground till they reached the 

to hint that they pursued their bank sloping down to the Fifth 

dishonourable trade under shelter Circle, the pathway down which 

of their noble names — ^their is described as terrible {Jnf, 

shop signs, as it were. The vii. 105). The descent into the 

whole passage may have been Seventh Circle is made pncti- 

planned by Dante so as to cable, and nothing more (/n/. 

afibrd him the opportunity of xii. i). 



1 28 On Geryoris Back, [caoto xvii. 

Like one so close upon the shivering fit 
Of quartan ague that his nails grow blue, 
And seeing shade he trembles every whit, 

I at the hearing of that order grew ; 
But his threats shamed me, as before the face 
Of a brave lord his man grows valorous too. 90 

On the great shoulders then I took my place, 
And wished to say, but could not move my tongue 
As I expected : ' Do thou me embrace !' 

But he, who other times had helped me 'mong 
My other perils, when ascent I made 
Sustained me, and strong arms around me flung, 

And, ^ Geryon, set thee now in motion !' said ; 
' Wheel widely ; let thy downward flight be slow ; 
Think of the novel burden on thee laid.' 

As from the shore a boat begins to go : 100 

Backward at first, so now he backward pressed, 
And when he found that all was clear below. 

He turned his tail where earlier was his breast ; 
And, stretching it, he moved it like an eel, 
While with his paws he drew zxr toward his chest. 

More terror Pha^thon could hardly feel 
What time he let the reins abandoned fall, 
Whence Heaven was fired,^ as still its tracts reveal ; 

Nor wretched Icarus, on finding all 
His plumage moulting as the wax grew hot, 1 10 

While, ' The wrong road 1' his father loud did call ; 

Than what I felt on finding I was brought 
Where nothing was but air and emptiness ; 
For save the brute I could distinguish nought 

^ Heaven was fired: As still cusaes the various explana- 
appears in the Milky Way. In tions of what causes the bright- 
the CcmritOf ii. 15, Dante dis- ness of that part of the heavens. 



I 



CIRCLE VIII.] The Precipice Foot 129 

He slowly, slowly swims ; to the abyss 
Wheeling he makes descent, as I sunnise ^ 

From wind felt 'neath my feet and in my £3ice. 

Already on the right I heard arise 
From out the caldron a terrific roar, ^ 
Whereon I stretch my head with down-turned eyes. 120 

Terror of falling now oppressed me sore ; 
Hearing laments, and seeing fires that burned, 
My thighs I tightened, trembling more and more. 

Earlier I had not by the eye discerned 
That we swept downward ; scenes of torment now 
Seemed drawing nearer wheresoe'er we turned. 

And as a falcon (which long time doth go 
Upon the wing, not finding lure* or prey), 
While * Ha !' the falconer cries, descending so 1 * 

Comes wearied back whence swift it soared away ; 130 
Wheeling a hundred times upon the road, 
Then, from its master, far, sulks angrily : 

So we, by Geryon in the deep bestowed. 
Were 'neath the sheer-hewn precipice set down : 
He, suddenly delivered from our load, 
- Like arrow from the string was swiftly gone. 

^A terrific roar: Of the that they flow under the Eighth 

water idling to the gioiind. On Circlei 

beginning the descent they had ' LMre: An imitation bird 

left the water£Ul on the left used in tndning falcons. Dante 

hand, but Geiyon, after fetching describes the sulky, slow descent 

one or more great circles, passes of a falcon which has either lost 

in front of it, and then they sight of its prey, or has failed to 

have it on the right. There is discover where the &lconer has 

no farther mention of the waters thrown the lore. Geryon has 

of Phlegethon till they are descended thus deliberately 

found frozen in Cocytns (It^. owing to the oonunand of Vir- 

xxxii. 23). Philalethes suggests giL 



1 30 MaUbolge. [canto xviii. 



CANTO XVIII. 

Of iron colour^ and composed of stone, 

A place called Malebolge^ is in Hell, 

Girt by a cliff of substance like its own. 
In that malignant region yawns a well' 

Right in the centre, ample and profound ; 

Of which I duly will the structtire tell. 
The zone' that lies between them, theQ, is round— 

Between the well and precipice hard and.high ; 

Into ten vales divided is the ground. 
As is the figure offered to the eye, id 

Where numerous moats a castle's towers enclose 

That they the walb may better fortify ; 



' McMolge: Or Evil Pits; preceding Canto. As in the 

literally, Evil Pockets. description of the Second Circle 

' A well: The Ninth and the atmosphere is represented 

lowest Cirde, to be described as malignant, being murky 

in Canto xxxii., etc. and disturbed with tempest ; 

* Thetoru: The Eighth Circle, so the Malebolge is called 

in -which the fraadolent of ail malignant too, being all of 

species are punished, Ues be- barren iron-coloured rock. In 

tween the precipice and the both cases the surroundings of 

Ninth Cirde. A vivid picture the sinners may well be spoken 

of the enormous height of the of as malign, adverse to 

enclosing wall has been pre- any thought of goodwill and 

sented to us at the dose of the joy. 



ci&cLB VIII. ] The Seducers. 131 

A like appearance was made here by those. 

And asy again, from threshold of such place 

Many a drawbridge to the outworks goes ; 
So ridges from the precipice's base 

Cutting athwart the moats and barriers run, 

Till at the well join the extremities.* 
From Geryon's back when we were shaken down 

'Twas here we stood, until the Poet's feet 20 

Moved to the left, and I, behind, came on. 
New torments on the right mine eyes did meiet 

With new tormentors, nove} woe on woe ; 

With which the neara: Bolgia was replete. 
Sinners, all naked, in the gulf below. 

This side the middle met 11s ; while they strode 

On that side with us, but more swift did go.' 
Even so the Romans, that the mighty crowd 



' T%€ extfemitus : The Mai€' vaulting the moats at right 

Mge consists of ten circular pits angles with the course of them, 

or fosses, one inside of another. Thus each rib takes the form of 

The outermost lies under the a ten-arched bridge. By one or 

precipice which falls sheer from other of these Virgil and Dante 

the Seventh Circle; the inner- now travel towards the centre 

most, and of course the smallest, and the base of Inferno; their 

runs inmiediately outside of the general course bemg downward, 

' Well,' which is the Ninth though varied by the ascent in 

Circle. The Bolgias or valleys turn of the hog-backed arches 

are divided from each other by over the moats, 

rocky banks; and, each Bolgia •* Mere sToift: The sinners in 

being at a lower level than the the First Bolgia are dirided into 

one that encloses it, the inside two gangs, moving in opposite 

of each bank .Is necessarily directions, the course of those 

deeper than the outside. Ribs on the outside being to the 

or ridges of rock — like spokes right, as looked at by Dante, 

of a wheel to the azle*tree— run These are the shades of pandeis; 

from the foot of the precipice to those in the inner current are 

the outer rim of the *Well/ such as seduced on their own 
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The First Bolgia. [canto xvm. 



Across the bridge, the year of Jubilee, 

Might pass with ease, ordained a rule of road' — 30 
Facing the Castl^ on that side should be 

The multitude which to St. Peter's hied ; 

So to the Mount <» this was passage free. 
On the grim rocky ground, on either side, 
' I saw homed devils' armed with heavy whip 

Which on the sinneris from behind they* plied. 
Ah, how they made the wretches nimbly skip 

At the first lashes ; no one ever yet 

But sought from the second and the third to slip. 
And as I onward went, mine eyes were set 40 

On one of diem ; whereon I called in haste : 

' This one already I have surely met !' 
Therefore to know him, fixedly I gazed ; 

And my kind Leader willingly delayed. 

While for a little I my course retraced. 



account Here a list of the tained in the Bolgias of the 
various classes of sinners con< Eighth Circle may be given : — 

ist Bolgift— Seducers, 



9d 
3d 

5th 
6ch 
7th 
8th 
9th 

xoth 



Flatterers, 
Simoniacs, 



Hypocnteiy 
Thieves, 
Evil Counsdlors, 
Scandal and 



«i 



Falstfien, 



Cantc 


1 XVIII. 


n 


fi 




XIX. 




XX. 




XXI. XXII. 




XXIII. 




XXIV. XXV. 




XXVI. XXVII. 


I* 


xxvin. XXIX. 


i> 


XXIZ. XXX. 



1 A ruU of road: In the year 
1500 a Jubilee was held in 
Rome with Plenary Indalgence 
for all pilgrims. Villani says 
that while it lasted die nomber 
of stiangefB in Rome was never 
lem than two hundred thousand. 
The bridge and castle spoken 



Heresy 



of in the text are those of St. 
Angelo. The Mount is pro- 
bably the Janicnlvm. 

* Homed devils: Here the 
demons are honied — terrible 
remembrsncers to the siuier of 
the injured husband. 



ciRCLBviii.] The Seducers. 133 

On this the scouiged onei thinking to evade 
My search, his visage bent without avail, 
For : ' Thoa that gazest on the ground,' I said, 

' If these thy features tell trustworthy tale, 
Venedico Cacdanimico^ thou ! 50 

But what has brought thee to such sharp regale ?** 

And he, ' I tell it 'gainst my will, I trow, 
But thy clear accents' to the old world bear 
My memory, and make me all avow. 

I was the man who Ghisola die fair 
To serve the Marquis* evil will led on, 
Whatever* die uncomely tale declare. 

Of Bolognese here weeping not alone 
Am I ; so full the place of them, to-day 
'Tween Reno and Savena' are not known 60 

So many tongues that Sipa deftly say : 
And if of this thou'dst know the reason why, 
Think but how greedy were our hearts alway/ 

^ Venedko Caccianimico : A broken with sobs like bis own 

Bolognese noble, brother of and those of his companions. 

Ghisola, whom be inveigled * Whatever^ dc, : Different 

into yielding herself to the accounts seem to have been 

Marquis of Este, lord of Fer- current about the affair of 

rara. Venedico died between Ghisola. 

1290 and 130a ^*Twem Reno^ etc.: The 

* Stick sharp regale: 'Such Reno and Savena are streams 

pungent sauces.' There is here that flow past Bologna. Sipa is 

a play of words on the Salu, Bolognese for Maybe^ or for 

the name of a wild ravine out- Yes. So Dante describes Tus- 

side the walls of Bologna, where cany as the country where Si is 

the bodies offelons were thrown, heard {Inf, zxxiii. So). With 

Benvenuto says it used to be a regard to the vices of the 

taunt among boys at Bologna : Bolognese, Benvenuto says : 

Your fietther was pitched into ' Dante had studied in Bologna, 

the Salse. and had seen and observed all 

' 7%y clear accents: Not these things.' 



134 The First Bolgia. [canto xvm. 

To him thus speaking did a demon cry : 

* Pander, begone !' and smote him with his thong ; 

* Here are no women for thy coin to buy.' 
Then, with my Escort joined, I moved along. 

Few steps we made until we there had come, 
Where from the bank a rib of rock was flung. 

With ease enough up to its top we clomb, 70 

And, turning on the ridge, bore to the right ;* 
And those eternal circles* parted from. 

When we had reached where underneath the height 
A passage opes, yielding the scourged a way. 
My Guide bade : * Tarry, so to hold in sight 

Those other spirits bom in evil day. 
Whose £su:es until now from thee have been 
Concealed, because with ours their progress lay.' 

Then from the ancient bridge by us were seen 
The troop which toward us on that circuit sped, 80 
Chased onward, likewise, by the scourges keen. 

And my good Master, ere I asked him, said : 

* That lordly one now coming hither, sec, 
By whom, despite of pain, no tears are shed. 

What mien he still retains of majesty \ 
'Tis Jason, who by courage and by guile 
The Colchians of the ram deprived. 'Twas he 

Who on his passage by the Lenmian isle, 
Where aU of womankind with daring hand 
Upon their males had wrought a murder vile, 90 

* To iht right: This is only * Those eternal circles: The 

an apparent departure from their meaning is not clear ; perhaps 

leftward course. Moving as it only is that they have now 

they were to the left along the done with the outer stream of 

edge of the Bolgia, they required sinners in this Bolgia, left by 

to turn to the right to cross the them engaged in endless proces- 

bridge that spanned it. sion round and round. 



CIRCLE viii.] The Flatterers. 135 

With loving pledges and with speeches bland 
The tender-yeared Hypsipyle betrayed. 
Who had herself a fraud on others planned. 

Forlorn he left her then, when pregnant made. 
That is the crime condenms him to this pain ; 
And for Medea ^ too is vengeance psud. 

Who in his manner cheat compose his train. 
Of the first moat sufficient now is known, 
And those who in its jaws engulfed remun.' 

Already had we by the strait path gone 100 

To where ^tis with the second bank dovetailed — 
The buttress whence a second arch is thrown. 

Here heard we who in the next Bolgia wailed* 
And puffed for breadi ; reverberations told 
They with their open palms themselves assailed. 

The sides were crusted over with a mould 
Plastered upon them by foul mists that rise, 
And both with eyes and nose a contest hold. 

The bottom is so deep, in vain our eyes 
Searched it till further up the bridge we went, 1 10 

To where the arch o'erhangs what under lies. 

Ascended there, our eyes we downward bent. 
And I saw people in such ordure drowned, 
A very cesspool 'twas of excrement. 

And while I from above am searching round. 
One with a head so filth-smeared I picked out, 
I knew not if 'twas lay, or tonsure-crowned. 

^ Medea : When the Argon- sailed for Colchis, and with the 

auts landed on Lemnos, they assistance of Medea won the 

found it without any males, the Golden Fleece. Medea, who 

women, incited by Venus, accompanied him from Colchis, 

having put them all to death, was in turn deserted by him. 

with the exception of Thoas, * Who in the next Bolgia 

saved by his daughter Hypsipyle. waUed: The flatterers in the 

When Jason deserted her he Second Bolgia. 



1 36 The Second Bolgia. [canto xviii. 

' Why then so eager,' asked he with a shout^ 
' To stare at me of all the filthy crew?' 
And I to him ; * Because I scarce can doubt 120 

That formerly thee dry of hair I knew, 
Alessio Interminei^ the Lucchese; 
And therefore thee I chiefly hold in view.' 

Smiting his head-piece, then, his words were these : 
' 'Twas flattery steeped me here ; for, using such, 
My tongue itself enough could never please,' 

* Now stretch thou somewhat forward, but not much,' 
Thereon my Leader bade me, ' and thine eyes 
Slowly advance till they her features touch 

And the dishevelled baggage recognise, 130 

Clawing her yonder with her nails unclean, 
Now standing up, now squatting on her thighs. 

'Tis harlot Thais,* who, when she had been 
Asked by her lover, '^ Am I generous 
And worthy thanks ?" said, '* Greatly so, I ween." 

Enough' of this place has been seen by us.' 

^ Ahssio InUrminei: Oi the Terence, Thiaso^ the lover of 

great Laocheae' family of the that courtesan, asks Gnatho, 

IntermineUi, to which the fam- their go-between, if she really 

ous Castrucdo Castmcani be- sent him many thanks for the 

longed. Alessio is known to have present of a slave-girl he had 

been living in 1295. Dante sent her. ' Enormous ! ' says 

may have known him person- Gnatho. It proves what great 

ally. Benvenuto says he was so store Dante set on ancient 

liberal of his flattery that he instances when he thought this 

spent it even on menial ser- worth citing, 

vants. ' Enough^ etc, : Most readers 

> TAats : In the Eunuch of will agree with Virgil. 



CIRCLE viii.] The Simaniacs. 1 37 



CANTO XIX. 

O Simon Magus !^ ye his wretched crew I 
The gifts of God, ordained to be the bride 
Of righteousness, ye prostitute that you 

With gold and silver may be satisfied ; 
Therefore for you let now the trumpet* blow, 
Seeing that ye in the Third Bolgia 'bide. 

Arrived at the next tomb,* we to the brow 
Of rock ere this had finished our ascent, 
Which hangs true plumb above the pit below. 

What perfect art, O Thou Omniscient, 10 

Is Thine in Heaven and earth and the bad world found I 
How justly does Thy power its dooms invent t 

The livid stone, on both banks and the ground, 
I saw was full of holes on every side, 
All of one size, and each of them was round 



> Simon Magus: The sin of > The trumpet: Blown at the 

simony consists in setting a price panishment of criminals, to call 

on the exercise of a spiritual grace attention to their sentence, 

or the acquisition of a spiritual ' The next tomb : The Third 

office. Dante assails it at head- Bolgia, ^>propriately termed a 

quarters, that is, as it was prac- tomb, because its manner of pan- 

tised by the Popes ; and in their ishment is that of a burial, as 

case it took, among other forms^ will be seen, 
that of ecclesiastical nepotism. 



138 The Third Bolgia. [caktoxix. 

No larger seemed they to me nor less wide 
Than those within my beautiful St John^ 
For the baptizers' standing-place supplied ; 

And one of which, not many years agone, 
I broke to save one drowning ; and I would 20 

Have this for seal to undeceive men known. 

Out of the mouth of each were seen protrude 
A sinner's feet, and of the legs the small 
Far as the calves ; the rest enveloped stood. 

And set on fire were both the soles of all, 
Which made their ankles wriggle with such throes 
As had made ropes and withes asunder fall. 

And as flame fed by unctuous matter goes 



' .Sr. John : The church of St. playing about the church one of 
John's, in Dante's time, as now, them, to hide himself from his 
the Baptistery of Florence. In companions, squeezed himself 
Parad, xxv. he anticipates the into a baptizer's standing-place^ 
day, if it should ever come, when and made so tight a fit of it that 
he shall return to Florence, and he could not be rescued till 
in the church where he was bap- Dante with his own hands plied 
tiled a Christian be crowned as a hammer upon the marble, 
a Poet. Down to the middle of and so saved the diild from 
the sixteenth century all bap- drowning. The presence of 
tisms, except in cases of urgent water in the cavity may be ex- 
necessity, were celebrated in St. plained by the &ct of the church's 
John's ; and, even there, only on being at that time lighted by an 
the eves of Easter and iPentecost unglazed opening in the roof; 
For protection against the crowd, and as baptisms were so infre- 
the officiating priests were pro- quent the standing-places, sitn- 
vided with standing-places, dr- ated as they were in the centre 
cular cavities disposed around of the floor, may often have been 
the great font To these Dante partially flooded. It is easy to 
compares the holes of this Bolgia, understand how bitterly E^te 
for tiie sake of introducing a de- would resent a charge of irre- 
fence of himself from a charge verence connected with his 
of sacrilege. Benvenuto tells 'beautiful St. John's;' 'that 
that once when some boys were fair sheep-fold' (Parad, xxv. 5). 



CIRCLE viiL] Pope Nicholas, 1 39 

Over the outer surCsice only spread ; 

So from their heels it flickered to the toes. 30 

' Master, who is he, tortured more,* I said, 

' Than are his neighbours, writhing in such woe ; 

And licked by flames of deeper-hearted red ?' 
And he : 'If thou desirest that below 

I bear thee by that bank^ which lowest lies, 

Thou from himself his sins and name shalt know.' 
And I : ' Thy wishes still for me suffice : 

Thou art my Lord, and knowest I obey 

Thy will ; and dost my hidden thoughts surprise.' 
To the fourth barrier then we made our way, 40 

And, to the left hand turning, downward went 

Into the narrow hole-pierced cavity ; 
Nor the good Master caused me make descent 

From oflThis haunch till we his hole were nigh 

Who with his shanks was making such lament. 
' Whoe'er thou art, soul full of misery, 

Set like a stake with lower end upcast,' 

I said to him, ' Make, if thou canst, reply.' ' 
I like a fnar' stood who gives the last 

Shrift to a vile assassin, to his side 50 

Called back to win delay for him fixed fast 
' Art thou arrived already ?' then he cried, 

'Art thou arrived already, Boniface? 

By several years the prophecy' has lied. 

1 That bank, etc,: Of each have earth slowly shovelled in 

Bolgia the inner bank is lower till he was suffocated. Dante 

than the outer ; the whole of bends down, the better to hear 

Malebolge sloping towards the what the sinner has to say, like 

centre of the Inferna ' a friar recalled by the felon on 

* Like afiiar, etc, : In those the pretence that he has some- 
times the punishment of an as- thing to add to his confession, 
sassin was to be stuck head ' The prophecy: 'The writ- 
downward in a pit, and then to ing.' The speaker is Nicholas 
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140 The Third Bolgia. [cantx) xix. 

Art so soon wearied of the wealthy place. 

For which thou didst not fear to take with guile, 

Then ruin the £ur Lady ?'^ Now my case 
Was like to theirs who linger on, the while 

They cannot comprehend what they are told, 

And as befooled* from further speech resile. 60 

But Vixgil bade me : ' Speak out loud and bold, 

*' I am not he thou thinkest, no, not be !"' 

And I made answer as by him controlled. 
The spirif s feet then twisted violently, 

III., of the great Roman fiunily yean too soon, it being now 

of the Orsiiii, and Pope from only 1300^ for the arrival of 

1377 to 1280 ; a man of remaik- Boni£eice. This is the usual 

able bodily beauty and grace of explanation of the passage. To it 

manner, as well as of great force lies the objection that foreknow- 

of character. Like many other ledge of the present that can be 

Holy Fathers he was either a referred back to is the same 

great hypocrite while on his pro- thing as knowledge of it, and 

motion, or else he degenerated with this the spirits in Ixifemo 

very quickly after getting him- are not endowed. But Dante 

self well s^tled on the Papal elsewhere shows that he finds it 

Chair. He is said to have been hard to observe the limitation. 

the first Pope who practised The alternative explanation, 

simony with no attempt at con- supported by the use of scrUto 

cealment. Boniiaoe vni., whom (writing) in the text, is that 

he is waiting for to relieve him, Nicholas refers to some prophecy 

became Pope in 1294, and died once current about his successors 

in 1503. None of the four Popes in Rome. 

between laSo and 1394 were ^ The fair Lady : IhtChxrKik, 

simoniacs ; so that Nicholas was The guile is that shown by Boni- 

uppermost in the hole for twenty- face in getting his predecessor 

three years. Although ignorant Celestine v. to abdicate (Inf. 

of what is now passing on the iii. 60). 

earth, he can refer back to his ' Af befooled: Dante does not 

foreknowledge of some years yet suspect that it is with a Pope 

earlier (see If^. x. 99) as if to a he is speaking. He is dumb* 

prophetic writing, and finds that founded at being addressed as 

aoooiding to this it is still three B<mifece, I 
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CIRCLE VIII.] Pope Nicholas, 141 

And, sighing in a voice of deep distress, 

He asked : ' What then requirest thou of me ? 

If me to know thou hast such eagerness, 
That thou the cliff hast therefore ventured down, 
Know, the Great Mantle sometime was my dress. 

I of the Bear, in sooth, was worthy son : 70 

As once, the Cubs to help, my purse with gain 
I stuffed, myself I in this purse have stown. 

Stretched out at length beneath my head remain 
^All the simoniacs^ that before me went. 
And flattened lie throughout the rocky vein. 

I in my turn shall also make descent, 
Soon as he comes who I believed thou wast, 
When I asked quickly what for him was meant. 

O'er me with blazing feet more time has past, 
While upside down I fill the topmost room, 80 

Than he his crimsoned feet shaU upward cast ; 

For after him one viler still shall come, 
A Pastor from the West,' Jawless of deed : 
To cover both of us his worthy doom. 

^ Att tht siffwmacs: All the biith. Elsewhere he is spoken 

Popes that had been guilty of of as 'the Gascon who shall cheat 

the sin. the noble Henry ' of Lnzembuig 

* A PiBtstor from the West: (Parad, xvii. 83).— This passage 

Boniface died in 1303, and was Jias been read as throwing light 

succeededby Benedict XI., who on the question of when the 

in his tarn was succeeded by Tnfemo was written. Nicholas 

Clement v., the Pastor from the says that from the time Boni- 

West Benedict was not stuned face arrives till Clement relieves 

with simony, and so it is Clement him will be a shorter period than 

that is to relieve Boniface ; and that daring which he has himself 

he is to come from the West, been in Infemo, that is to say, 

that is, from Avignon, to which a shorter time than twenty years, 

the Holy See was removed by Clement died in 13 14; and so, 

him. Or the reference may it is held, we find a date before 

^mply be to the country of his which the Infemo was, at leasts 



142 The Third Bolgia. [camto xul 

A modem Jason^ he, of whom we read 
In Maccabees, whose King denied him ndught : 
With the French King so shall this man succeed.' 

Perchance I ventured further than I ought, 
But I spake to him in this measure free : 
' Ah, tell me now what money was there sou^t 90 

Of Peter by our Lord, when either key 
He gave him in his guardianship to hold ? 
Sure He demanded nought save : ^ Follow me P 

Nor Peter, nor the others, asked for gold 
Or silver when upon Matthias fell 
The lot instead of him, the traitor-sonled. 

Keep then thy place, for thou art punished well,* 
And clutch the pel^ dishonourably gained, 
Which against Charles' made thee so proudly swell. 

not published. But Clement Dante has admired the propriety 
was known for years before his of the Divine distribution of pen- 
death to be ill of a disease usually alties. He appears to regard 
soon &tal. He became Pope with a special complacency that 
in 1305, and the wonder was tlutt which he invents for the simoni- 
he survived so long as nine acs. They were industrious in 
years. Dante keeps his pro- multiplying benefices for their 
phecy safe — if it is a prophecy ; kindred; Boniface, for example, 
and there does seem internal besides Cardinals, appc^nted 
evidence to prove the publication about twenty Archbislwps and 
of the Inferno to have taken Bishops from amoqg his own 
place long before 1314. — It is relatives. Here all the simoni- 
needless to point out how the acal Popes have to be contented 
censure of Clement gains in force with one place among them, 
if read as having been published They paid no regard to whether 
before his death. a post was well filled or not : 

1 Jason : Or Joshua, who pur- here they are set upside down, 

chased the office of High Priest * Charles : Nicholas was ac- 

from Antiochus Epiphanes, and cused of taking a bribe to assist 

innovated the customs of the Peter of Arragon in ousting 

Jews (2 Maccab. iv. 7). Charles of Anjoa from the king- 

s Punished well: At line I2 dom of Sicily. 



CIRCLE VIII.] The Donation of Constantine. 143 

Andy were it not that I am still restrained 160 

By reverence^ for those tremendous keys, 
Borne by thee while the glad world thee contained, 

I would use words even heavier than these ; 
Seeing your avarice makes the world deplore, 
Crushing the good, filling the bad with ease. 

^was you, O Pastors, the Evangelist bore 
In mind what time he saw her on the flood 
Of waters set, who played with kings the whore ; 

Who with seven heads was bom ; and as she would 
By the ten horns to her was service done, 1 10 

Long as her spouse' rejoiced in what was good. 

Now gold and silver are your god alone : 
What difference 'twixt the idolater and you, 
Save that ye pray a hundred for his one ? 

Ah, Constantine,^ how many evils g^rew — 
Not from thy change of faith, but from the gift 
Wherewith thou didst the first rich Pope endue !' 

^ By nvtrence^ eU^ : Dante there is no mention here, his 

distingnishes between the office qualities being attributed to the 

and the nnworthy bolder of it. Woman. 
So in Paigatory he prostrates ' AA, CanstanHnef He, : In 

himself before a Pope {Puf^* Dante's time, and for some cen- 

xix. 131). tones later, it was believed that 

* I/er spouse : In the preoed- Constantine, on transferring the 

ing lines the vision of the Woman seat of empire to Byzantium, had 

in the Apocalypse is applied to made a gift to the Pope of rights 

the corruption of the Church, and privileges almost equal to 

represented under the figure of those of the Emperor. Rome 

the seven-hilled Rome seated in was to be the Pope's ; and firom 

honour among the nations and his court in the Lateran he was 

receiving observance fixnn the to exercise supremacy over all 

kings of the earth till her spouse, the West. The Donation of 

the Pope, b^;an to prostitute her Constantine, that is, the instru- 

by making mercluuidise of her ment conveying these rights, was 

spiritual gifts. Of the Beast a foigeiy of the Middle Ages. 



144 ^^ Fourth Bolgia. [canto xix. 

While I my voice continued to uplift 
To such a tune, by rage or conscience stirred 
Bothof his soles he made to twist and shift. 120 

My Guide, I well l^lieve, with pleasure heard ; 
Listening he stood with lips so well content 
To me propounding truthful word on word. 

Then round my body both his arms he bent, 
And, having raised me well upon his breast, 
Gimbed up the path by which he made descent. 

Nor was he by his burden so oppressed 
But that he bore me to the bridge's crown, 
Which with the fourth joins the fifth rampart's crest 

And lightly here he set his burden down, 130 

Found light by him upon the precipice. 
Up which a goat uneasily had gone. 

And thence another valley met mine eyes. 



CIRCLE VIII.] The Diviners. 145 



CANTO XX. 

Now of new torment must my verses tell, 
And matter for the Twentieth Canto win 
Of Lay the First,^ which treats of souls in Hell. 

Already was I eager to begin 
To peer into die visible profound,' 
Which tears of agony was bathM in : 

And I saw people in the valley round ; 
Like that of penitents on earth the pace 
At which they weeping came, nor uttering' sound. 

When I beheld them with more downcast gaze,* 10 

That each was strangely screwed about I learned, 
Where chest is joined to chin. And thus the £ice 

* Li^ tke Ftm : The Infentc. with • mining others by their 

' 7%i visible proftnmd: The spells (line 123). 
Fourth Bolgia, where soothsay- ' Noruttermg^ eic,: They who 

en of eveiy kind are punished, on earth told too much are now 

Their sin is that of seeking to condemned to be for ever dumb, 

find oat what God has made It will be- noticed that with 

secret That snch discoveries none of them does Dante oon- 

of the fiitiire could be made by verse. 

men, Dante seems to have had ' Afore dewncasi gau : Stand- 
no donbt; but he regards the ing as he does on the crown of 
exercise of the power as a fraud the arch, the nearer they come 
on Providence, and also credits to him the more he has to de- 
the adepts in the black art dine his eyes. 

K 
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Of every one round to his loins was turned; 

And stepping backward^ all were forced to go, 

For nought in front could be by them discerned. 
Smitten by palsy although one might show 

Perhaps a shape thus twisted all awry, 

I never saw, and am to think it slow. 
As, Reader,' God may grant thou profit by 

Thy reading, for thyself consider well 20 

If I could then preserve my visage dry 
When close at hand to me was visible 

Our human form so wrenched that tears, rained down 

Out of the eyes, between the buttocks felL 
In very sooth I wept, leaning upon 

A boss of the hard cliff, till on this wise 

My Escort asked : ' Of the other fools' art one ? 
Here piety revives as pity dies ; 

For who more irreligious is than he 

In whom God's judgments to regret give rise ? 30 



^ Supping backward: Once have the veil of the future lifted ; 

they peered £gu: into the future ; and would have it uiderBtood 

now they cannot see a step that he was seized by a sadden 

before them. misgiving as to whether he too 

' At^ Riader^ etc, : Some light had not overrtepped the bounds 

may be thrown on this unnsoal, of what, in tl»t respect, is 

and, at first sight, inexplicable allowed and ri^t. 

display of pity, by the comment * 0/ tAe other fools: Dante, 

of Benvenuto da Imola ^— ' It is weeping like the sinners in the 

the wisest and most virtuous of Bolgia, is asked by Vxt^ : 

men that are most subject to 'What, art thou then one of 

this mania of divination ; and of them?' He had been suffiered, 

this Dante is himself an in- without reproof to show pity 

stance^ as is well proved by this for Franccsca and Ciacoo. The 

book of his.' Dante reminds tenors of the Loid grow more 

the reader how ofken since the cogent as they descend, and 

journey b^gan he has sought to even pity is now forbidden. 



CIRCLE VIII.] Tiresias and Aruns, 147 

Lift up, lift up thy head, and thou shalt see 
Him for whom earth yawned as the Thebans saw^ 
All shouting meanwhile : " Whither dost thou flee, 

Amphiaraiis ? ^ Wherefore thus withdraw 
From battle ?** But he sinking found no rest 
Till Minos clutched him with all-grasping claw. 

Lo, how his shoulders serve him for a breast ! 
Because he wished to see too far before 
Backward he looks, to backward course addressed. 

Behold Tiresias,' who was changed all o'er, 40 

Till for a man a woman met the sight, 
And not a limb its former semblance bore ; 

And he behoved a second time to smite 
The same two twisted serpents witfi his wand. 
Ere he again in manly plumes was dight 

With back to him, see Aruns next at hand. 
Who up among the hills of Luni, where 
Peasants of near Carrara till the land. 

Among the dazzling marbles' held his lair 
Within a cavern, whence could be descried 50 

The sea and stars of all obstruction bare. 

The other one, whose flowing tresses hide 
Her bosom, of the which thou seest nought, 
And all whose hair falls on the further side, 

1 AmpMaraus: One of the sayer whose change of sex is 

Seven Kings who besieged described by Ovid (Metam. iiL), 

Thebes. He foresaw his own ' TkidamUing marbles: Aruns, 

death, and sou^t by hiding to a Tuscan diviner, is mtroduoed 

evade it ; but his wife revealed by Lncan as prophesying great 

his hiding-place^ and he was events to come to pass in Rome 

forced to join in the siege. As — ^the Civil War and the victories 

he fought, a thunderbolt opened of Csesar. His haunt was the de- 

a chasm in the earth, into which sertedcity of Luna, situatedonthe 

he felL Gulf of Spezia, and under the Car^ 

* Tiresias : A Theban sooth- rara mountains (Phars, L 586). 
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Was Manto ;^ who through many regions sought : 
Where I was bom, at last her foot she stayed 
It likes me well thou shouldst of this be taught. 

When from this life her father exit made. 
And Bacchus' city had become enthralled, 
She for long time through many countries strayed. 60 

'Neath mountains by which Germany is walled 
And bounded at Tirol, a lake there lies 
High in fair Italy, Benacus^ called 

The waters of a thousand springs that rise 
'Twixt Val Camonica and Garda flow 
Down Pennine ; and their flood this lake supplies. ■ 

And from a spot midway, if they should go 
Thither, the Pastors' of Verona, Trent, 
And Brescia might their blessings all bestow. 

Peschiera,^ with its strength for ornament, 70 

Facing the Brescians and the Bergamese 
lies where the bank to lower curve is bent. 

And there the waters, seeking more of ease, 
For in Benacus is not room for all, 
Forming a river, lapse by green degrees. 

^ Manto: A prophetess, a .' 71u Pastors^ etc,: About 

native of Thebes the dty of half-way down the western side 

Bacchus, and daughter of Tire- of the lake a stream fidls into 

sias. — Here begins a digression it, one of whose banks, at its 

on the early history of Mantua, mouth, is in the diocese of Trent, 

the native city of Vizgil. In and the other in that of Bresda, 

his account of the foundation of while the waters of the lake are 

it Dante does not agree with in that of Verona. The three 

ViigO, attributiog to a Greek Bishops, standing together, could 

Manto what his master attributes give a blessing each to his own 

to an Italian one (jEh* x. 199). diocese. 

> BeHocus: The ancient Bena- ^ Pesckiera: Where the hke 

cus, now known as the Lake drains into the Minda It is 

of Garda. still a great fortress. 
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The river, from its very source, men call 

No more Benacu^— 'tis as Mincio known, 

Which into Po does at Govemo falL 
A flat it reaches ere it far has run. 

Spreading o'er which it feeds a marshy fen, 80 

Whence oft in summer pestilence has grown. 
Wayfaring here the cruel virgin, when 

She found land girdled by the marshy flood, 

Untilled and uninhabited of men, 
That she might 'scape all human neighbourhood 

Stayed on it with her slaves, her arts to ply ; 

And there her empty body was bestowed. 
On this the people from the country nigh 

Into that place came crowding, for the spot, 

Girt by the swamp, could all attack defy, 90 

And for the town built o'er her body sought 

A name from her who made it first her seat. 

Calling it Mantua, without casting lot^ 
The dwellers in it were in number great, 

Till stupid Casalodi* was befooled 

And victimised by Pinamonte's cheat. 



^ WitkoMt easHng lot: With- and, the nobility being at that 

out coDsalting the omens, as was time in bad odour with the 

nsual when a city was to be people at laige, he persuaded 

named. the Count Albert that it would 

' Casalodi : Some time in the be a popular measure to banish 

second half of the thirteenth the suspected nobles for a time, 

century Alberto Casalodi was Hardly was this done when he 

befooled out of the lordship of usurped the lordship ; and by 

Mantua by Pinamonte Buona- expelling some of the citizens 

colsL Benvenuto tells the tale and putting others of them to 

as follows: — Pinamonte was a death he greatly thinned the 

bold, ambitious man, with a population of the city, 
great troop of armed followers ; 
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Hence, shouldst thou ever hear (now be thou schooled !) 
Another story to my town assigned, 
Let by no fraudthe truth be overruled.' 

And I : ' Thy reasonings, Master, to my mind 100 

So CQgent are, and win my faith so well, 
What others say I shall black embers find 

But of this people passing onward tell, 
If thou, of any, something canst declare, 
For all my thoughts^ on that intently dwelL' 

And then he said : * The one whose bearded luur 
Falls from his cheeks upon his shoulders dun, 
Was, when the land of Greece* of males so bare 

Was grown the very cradles scarce held one, 
An augur ;' he with Calchas gave the sign 1 10 

In Aulis through the first rope knife to run. 

Eurypylus was he called, and in some line 
Of my high Tragedy* is sung the same, 
As thou know'st well, who mad'st it wholly thine. 

That other, thin of flank, was known to &me 



^ AU my thaughtSf etc. : The found at what hour tbey should 

reader's patience is certainly set sail for Troy. ^ Eoiypylvs can 

abused by this digression of be said only figurativdy to have 

Viigil's, and Dante himself had to do with cutting the cable, 

seems conscious that it is some- ^Tragedy: The jSnnd^ 

what ill-timed. Dante defines Comedy as be- 

* 7%£ land cf Greece^ etc, : AH ing written in a style inferior to 
the Greeks able to bear arms that of Tragedy, and as having a 
being engaged in the Trojan sad beginning and a happy end- 
expedition, ing (Epistle to Can Grande, 10). 

* An augitr: Eurypylus, Elsewhere he allows the comic 
mentioned in the Second yEneid poet great licence in the use of 
as being employed by the Greeks common language (yidg. BL 
to consult the oracle of Apollo ii. 4). By calling his own poem 
regarding their return to Greece, a Comedy he, as it were, disarms 
From the auspices Calchas had criticism. 
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As Michael Scott ;^ and of a verity 

He knew right well the black art's inmost game. 
Guido Bonatti,' and Asdente see 

Who mourns he ever should have parted from 

His thread and leather ; but too late mourns he. 120 
Lo the imhappy women who left loom, 

Spindle, and needle that they might divine ; 

With herb and image' hastening men's doom. 
But come ; for where the hemispheres confine 

Cain and the Thorns* is falling, to alight 

Underneath Seville on the ocean line. 

* Michael Scott : Of Balwearie his on Aristotle was printed at 
in Scotland^ fiuniliar to English Venice in 1496. The thinness 
readers through the Lay of the of his flanks may refer to a 
Letst Minstrel, He flourished in belief that he could make him- 
the course of the thirteenth self invisible at will, 
century, and made contributions * Guido Bonaiti : Was a 
to the sciences, as they were Florentine, a tiler by trade, and 
then deemed, of astrology, was living in 1282. When 
alchemy, and physiognomy, fauushed from his own city he 
He acted for some time as took refuge at Forll and became 
astrologer to the Emperor astrologer to Guido of Monte- 
Frederick li., and the tradition of feltro {/nf, xxrii.), and was 
his accomplishments powerfully credited with helping his master 
afiected the Italian imagination to a great victory. — Asdente: A 
for a century after his death. It cobbler of Parma, whose pro- 
was remembered that the terrible phecies were long renowned, 
Frederick, after being warned by lived in the twelfth century, 
him to beware of Florence, had He is given in the Convitc (iv. 
died at a place called Firenzuola; 16) as an instance that a man 
and more than one Italian city may be very notorious without 
preserved with fear and trem- being truly noble, 
bling bis dark sayings regarding ' Herb and image: Part of 
their fate. Villani frequently the witch's stock in trade. All 
quotes his prophecies ; and that was done to a waxen image 
Boccaccio speaks of him as a of him was sufiered by the 
great necromancer who had been witch's victim, 
in Florence. A commentary of ^ Cain and the Thorns: The 
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The moon was fiill already yesternight ; 
Which to recall thou shouldst be well content. 
For in the wood she somewhat helped thy plight' 

Thus spake he to me while we forward went 130 

moon. Thebdiefthat the spots ing to Dante's scheme of the 
in the moon are cansed by Cain worlds Piugatoiy is the true op- 
standing in it with a bundle of posite of Jerusalem; and Seville 
thorns is referred to at Parad, is ninety degrees from Jerusalem. 
iL 51. Altfaou^ it is now the As it was full moon the night 
morning of the Saturday, the before last, and the moon is 
' yesternight ' refers to the night now setting, it is now fully an 
of Thursday, when Dante found hour after sunrise. But, as has 
some use of the moon in the already been said, it is not pos- 
Forest The moon is now set* sible to reconcile the astronomi- 
ting on the line dividing the cal indications thoroughly with 
hemisphere of Jerusalem, in one another. — ^Virgil serves as 
which they are, firom that of the dock to Dante, for they can see 
Mount of Puigatory. Accord- nothing of the skies. 
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CANTO XXL 

Conversing still from bridge to bridge^ we went ; 
But what our words I in my Comedy 
Care not to telL The top of the ascent 

Holding, we halted the next pit to spy 
Of Malebolge, with plaints bootless all : 
There, darkness' fiiU of wonder met the eye. 

As the Venetians' in their Arsenal 
Boil the tenacious pitch at winter-tide, 
To caulk the ships with for repairs that call ; 

For then they cannot sail ; and so, instead, 10 

One builds his bark afresh, one stops with tow 
His vessel's ribs, by many a voyage tried ; 

^ FrwnMdgitoMdgt: They mention of the Rialto in one 

cran the barrier aeparatiiig the passage of the PwnUUso^ and of 

Fourth from the Filth Bolgia, the Venetian coinage in another, 

and follow the bridge which it could not be gathered from 

spans the Fifth until they have the Comtdy^ with all its wealth 

reached the crown of it We of historical and geographical 

may infer that the oonyersation references, that there was such 

of Virgil and Dante turned on a place as Venice in the Italy of 

fordcnowledge of the future. Dante. Unlike the statue of 

s Darkmss^ etc, : The pitch Time {Inf. ziv.), the Queen of 

with which the trench of the the Adriatic had her face set 

Bolgia is fiUed absorbs most of eastwards. Her back was 

the scanty light accorded to tuned and her ears doted as in 

Bialebolge. '% proud indifference to the noise 

» The Vemdians: But for of party conflicts which filled 

this picturesque description of the rest of Italy, 
the old Arsenal, and a passmg 
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One hammers at the poop, one at the prow ; 
Some feshion oars, and others cables twine. 
And others at the jib and main sails sew : 

So, not by fire, but by an art Divine, 
Pitch of thick substance boiled in that low Hell, 
And all the banks did as with plaster line. 

I saw it, but distinguished nothing well 
Except the bubbles by the boiling raised,, 20 

Now swelling up and ceasing now to swelL 

While down upon it fixedly I gased, 
' Beware, beware !' my Leader to me said. 
And drew me thence close to him, I, amazed, 

Tumc4 sharply round, like him who has delayed. 
Fain to behold the thing he ought to flee, 
Then, losing nerve, grows suddenly afraid. 

Nor lingers longer what there is to see ; 
For a black devil I beheld advance 
Over the cliff behind us rapidly. 50 

Ah me, how fierce was he of countenance i 
What bitterness he in his gesture put. 
As with spread wings he o'er the ground did dance ! 

Upon his shoulders, prominent and acute. 
Was perched a sinner^ fast by either hip ; 
And him he held by tendon of the foot. 

He from our bridge : * Ho, Malebranche !* Grip 
An Elder brought from Santa Zita's town :' 
Stuff him below ; myself once more I slip 

^ A sinner: This is the only ' Santa ZUds tvwn: ZiU 

instance in the Inftmo of the was a holy aerring-woman of 

arrival of a sinner at his special Lucca, who died some time be- 

place of punishment. See Inf, tween 1270 and 12S0, and whose 

V. 15, wfte* miracle- woridng body is still 

* MaMranche: EvilGaws,the preserved in the diuich of San 

name of the devils who have the Frediana Most probably, al- 

sinners of this Bolgia in chaigCi though venerated as a sunt, die 
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Back to Uie place where lack of such 18 none. 40 

Therei save Bontnro, bamtes^ every man, 
And No grows Yes that money may be won.' 

He shot him down, and o'er the cliff began 
To nm ; nor nnchained mastiff o'er the groand, 
dasing a robber, swifter ever ran. 

The other sank, then rose with back bent round ; 
But from beneath the bridge the devils cried : 
' Not here the Sacred Countenance' is found. 

One swims not here as on the Serchio's* tide ; 

was not yet canoniied at the Byzantine workmanship, still 
time Dante wiitei of, and there p re ier v ed and veneiated in the 
may be a Florentine sneer cathedral of Ijicca. Aooording 
hidden in the description of to the legend, it was carved from 
Lucca as her town. Even in memozy by Nioodemus, and 
Lucca there was some difference after being a long time lost was 
of opinion as to her merits, and found agun in the eighth oen- 
a certain unlucky Ciappaconi tuiy by an Italian btshc^ travel- 
was pitched into the Serchio for ling in Palestine. He brought it 
making fun of the popular en- to the coast at Joppa, where it 
thusiasm about her. See Plul- was received by a vessel without 
alethes, G9tL Com, In Lucca sail or oar, which, with its sacred 
the officiala that were called fre^ht, floated westwards and 
Priors in Florence, were named was next seen at the port of 
Elders. The commentators Luna. All efforts to approach 
give a name to this sinner, but the bark were vain, till the 
it IS only guesswork. Bishop of Lucca descended to 

^ Save BotUurc, barraUs^ etc, : the seashore, and to him the 

It is the barrators, those who vessel resigned itself and suffered 

trafficked in offices and sold him to take the image into his 

justice, that are punished in this keeping. ' Believe what you 

Bolgia. The greatest barrator like of all this,' says Benvenuto ; 

of all in Lucca, say the commen- * it is no article of faith.'— The 

tators, was this Bonturo; but sinner has come to the sur- 

there seems no proof of it, fiioe, bent as if in an attitude of 

though there is of his arrogance, prayer, when he is met by this 

He was still living in 1314. taunt. 

' Tki Soared Onrntenanct: ' The Serchio: The stream 

An image in cedar wood, of which flows past Lucca. 
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So if thoa wottldst not with oar grapplos deal 50 

Do not on surface of the pitch abide.' 
Then he a hundred hooks^ was made to feeL 

* Best dance down there,' they said the while to him, 

' Where, if thoa canst, thoa on the sly mayst steaL' 
So scullions by the cooks are set to trim 

The caldrons and with forics the pieces steep 

Down in the water, that they may not swim. 
And the good Master said to me : * Now creep 

Behind a rocky splinter for a screen ; 

So from their knowledge thou thyself shalt keep. 60 
And fear not thou although with outrage keen 

I be opposed, for I am well prepared, 

And formerly^ have in like contest been.' 
Then passing from the bridge's crown he fiured 

To the sixth bank,* and when thereon he stood 

He needed courage doing what he dared. 
In the same furious and tempestuous mood 

In which the dogs upon the b^;gar leap, 

Who, halting suddenly, seeks alms or food, 
They issued forth from underneath the deep 70 

Vault of thebridge^ with grapplers 'gainst hun stretched ; 

But he exclaimed : ' Alooi^ and harmless keep i 

' A hundred hooks : So many and in their tnm are clawed 

devils with their pronged hooks and tom by their devilish guar- 

were waiting to receive the dians. 

victim. The punishment of the * Formerfy^ etc,: On the oc- 
barrators bears a relation to casion of his previous descent 
their sins. They wrooght their {^Itrf, ix. 22). 
evil deeds under all kinds of * The sixth bastk: Dante re- 
veils and excuses, and are now mains on the crown of the arch 
themselves effectually buried out oveihanging the pitch-filled 
of sight The pitdi sticks as moat. Virgil descends from 
dose to them as bribes ever did the bridge by the left hand to 
to their fingers. They misused the bank on the inner side of 
wards and all subject to them, the Fifth Bolgia. 
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Ere I by any of your hooks be tonched. 
Come one of you and to my words give ear ; 
And then advise yon if I should be clutched.' 

All cried : *Let Malacoda then go near ;' 
On which one moved, the others standing still. 
He coming said : * What will this^ help him here ?' 
*' O Malacoda, is it cxedible 

That I am come,' my Master then replied, 80 

' Secure your opposition to repel, 

Without Heaven's will, and fate, upon my side ? 
Let me advance, for 'tis by Heaven's behest 
That I on this rough road another guide.' 

Then was his haughty spirit so depressed, 
He let his hook drop sudden to his feet, 
And, * Strike him not t' commanded all the rest 

My Leader charged me thus : ^Thou, from thy seat 
Where 'mid the bridge's ribs thou crouchest low, 
Rejoin me now in confidence complete.' 90 

Whereon I to rejoin him was not slow ; 
And then the devils, crowding, came so near, 
I feared they to their paction false might show. 

So at Caprona' saw I footmen fear, 
Spite of their treaty, when a multitude 
Of foes received them, crowding front and rear. 

^ IVhai will tkis^ etc* : As if the referenoe to be to a siege of 

he said : What good will this the same stranghold by the 

delay do him in the long- Pisaos in the following year, 

nm? when the Lnochese garrison, 

* At Caprona : Dante was having snnendered on condition 

one of the mounted nulitia sent of having their lives spared, 

by Florence in 1289 to help the were met as they issued forth 

Locchese against the Pisans, withcriesof' Hang them! Hang 

and was present at the surender them ! ' Bat of this second siege 

by the Pisan garrison of the it is only a Pisan commentator 

Casde of Cq>rona. Some make that speaks. 
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With all my body braced I closer stood 
To him) my Leader, and intently eyed 
The aspect of them, which was for from good. 

Lowering their grapplers, 'mong themselves they cried : 
' Shall I now tickle him upon the thigh ?' loi 

'Yea, see thou clip him deftly,' oAe replied. 

The demon who in parley had drawn nigh 
Unto my Leader, upon this turned round ; 
' Scarmiglione, lay thy weapon by !' 

He said ; and then to us : ' No way is found 
Further along this difi^ because, undone. 
All the sixth arch lies ruined on the ground. 

But if it please you further to pass on, 
Over this rocky ridge advancing climb i lo 

To the next rib,^ where passage may be won. 

Yestreen,^ but five hours later than this time. 
Twelve hundred sixty-six years reached an end. 
Since the way lost the wholeness of its prime. 

^ The next rib : Makooda in- It is now, accordiDg to the text, 

formg them that the ardi of rock twelve hundred and sixty-six 

across the Sixth Bolgia in con- years and a day since the cnici- 

tinnaticm of that by which they fixion. Turning to the OmoHo^ 

have crossed the Fifth b in iv. 23, we find Dante giving his 

ruins, but that they will find a reasons for believing that Jesus, 

whole bridge if they keep to the at His death, had just completed 

left hand along the rocky bank His thirty-fourth year. This 

on the inner edge of the pitch- brings us to the date of 1300 

filled moat But, as appears a.d. But according to Church 

further on, he is misleading tradition the cradfixion hap- 

them. It will be remembered pened on the 25th March, and 

that from the precipice enclosing to get thirty-four years His life 

the Malebolge there run more must be counted firom the incar> 

than one series of bridges or ribs nation, which was held to have 

into the central well of Inferno, taken place on the same date, 

* Yestreen, etc. : This is the namely the 25th March. It 

principal passage in the Ccmedy was in Dante's time optional to 

for fixing Uie date of the journey, reckon from the incainatioD or 
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Thither I some of mine w91 straightway send 
To see that none peer forth to breathe the air : 
Go on with them ; you they will not offend. 

Yotti Alichin^ and Calcabrin, prepare 
To move/ he bade ; ' Cagnazzo, thou as well ; 
Guiding the ten, thou, Barbariccia, fare. 120 

With Draghignazzo, Libicocco fell, 
Fanged Ciriatto, Graffiacane too, 
Set on, mad Rubicant and Farfarel : 

Search on all quarters round the boiling glue. 
Let these go safe, till at the bridge they be, 
Which doth unbroken' o'er the caverns go.' 

' Alas, my Master, what is this I see ?' 
Said I, ' Unguided, let us forward set, 
If thou know'st how. I wish no company. 

If former caution thou dost not forget, 130 

*Dost thou not mark how each his teeth doth grind, 
The while toward us their brows are full of threat V 

And he : * I would not fear should fill thy mind ; 



the birth of Christ. The journey This is held by Dante (Comnio 
must therefore be taken to have iv. 23), who professes to follow 
begun on Friday the 25th Marchy the account by Saint Luke, to 
a fortnight before the Good have been at the sixth hour, 
Friday of 1500 ; and, counting that is, at noon; thus the time is 
strictly from the incarnation, on now seven in the morning, 
the first day of 1301 — ^the first ^ Alichino^ etc, : The names of 
day of the new century. So we the devils are all descriptive : 
find Boccaodo in his unfinbhed Alichino^ for instance, is the 
conmientary saying in Inf, ill Swooper ; but in this and the 
that it will appear from Canto next Canto we have enough of 
xxi that Dante began his journey the horrid crew without con- 
in Mccci.— The hour is now sidering too closely how they 
five hours before that at which are called, 
the earthquake happened which * Unbroken : Malacoda re- 
took place at the death of Jesus, peats his lie. 
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Let them grin all they will, and all they can ; 

Tb at the wretches in the pitch confined.' 
They wheeled and down the left hand bank began 

To march, but first each bit his tongue,^ and passed 

The signal on to him who led the van. I 

He answered grossly as with trmnpet blast 

^ Each bit hit tongue^ etc, : man so involved in his own 

The demons^ aware of the cheat thoughts as Dante was, should 

played by Malacoda, show their have been snch a close observer 

devilish humour by making of low life as this passage shows 

game of Viigil and Dante, him. He b sure that he laughed 

— Benvenuto is amazed that a to himselfas he wrote the Canto. 
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CANTO XXII. 

Horsemen I Ve seen in march across the field, 
Hastening to charge, or, answering muster, stand, 
And sometimes too when forced their gromid to yield ; 

I have seen skirmishers qpon your land, 
O Aretines !^ and those on foray sent ; 
With trumpet and with beU^ to sonnd command 

Have seen jousts run and well-fought tournament. 
With drum, and signal from the castle shown, 
/Vnd foreign music with familiar blent ; 

^ O Amines : Dante is men- and their allies had taken above 

tioned as having taken part in fortycastles and strongholds, and 

the campaign of 1289 against devastated the enemy's country 

Arezso, in the course of which lar and near; and, though unable 

the battle of Campaldino was to take the capital, they held all 

fought But the text can hardly kinds of warlike games in front 

refer to what he witnessed in of it. Dante was then twenty- 

that campaign, as the field of three years of age, and according 

it was almost confined to the to the Florentine constitution of 

Casentino, and little more than that period would, in a full 

a formal entrance was made on muster of the militia, be required 

the true Aretine territory ; while to serve as a cavalier without 

the chronicles make no mention pay, and providing his own 

of jousts and forays. There is, horse and arms, 
however, no reason to think but * Beli: The use of the bell 

that Dante was engaged in the for martial music was common 

attack made by Florence on the in the Italy of the thirteenth 

Ghibeline Areszo in the early century. The great war-bell of 

summer of the preceding year, the Florentines was carried with 

In a few days the Florentines them into the field. 

L 
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But ne'er by blast on such a trumpet blown lo 

Beheld I horse or foot to motion brought. 
Nor ship by star or landmark guided on. 

With the ten demons moved we from the spot ; 
Ah, cruel company ! but ^ with the good 
In church, and in the tavern with the sot.' 

Still to the pitch was my attention glued 
Fully to see what in the Bolgia lay, 
And who were in its burning mass imbrued. 

As when the dolphins vaulted badcs display, 
Warning to mariners they should prepare 20 

To trim their vessel ere the storm makes way ; 

So, to assuage the pain he had to bear, 
Some wretch woold show his back above the tide, 
Then swifter pluoge than lightnings cleave the air. 

And as the frogs ckise to the niarsh's side 
With muzzles thrust out of the water stand, 
While feet and bodies carefully they hide ; 

So stood the sinners upon every hand. 
But on beholding Barbariccia nigh 
Beneath the bubbles^ disappeared the band. y^ 

I saw what still my heart is shaken by : 
One waiting, as it sometimes comes to pass 
That one frog plunges, one at rest doth lie ; 

And Graflfiacan, who nearest to him was, 
Him upward drew, clutching his pitchy hair : 
To me he bore the look an otter has. 



' Beneath the Mfbles^ etc. ; As in the pitdi ; and as they denied 

the baiTSton took toll of the to otherg what ihonld be the 

administiadon of justice and common blessing of justice, now 

appointment to offices, some- they cannot so rnneh ss breilhe 

thing always sticking to their the air without paying dearly 

palms, so now they are plunged for it to the demons. 



ciRCLB VIII.] Th$ Navarreu. 163 

I of their names^ ere this was wdl aware, 
For I gave heed unto the names of all 
When they at first were chosen. ' Now prepare, 

And, Rubicante, with thy talons fall 40 

Upon him and flay well,' with many cries 
And one consent the accursed ones did calL 

I said : ' O Master, if in any wise 
Thou canst, find out who is the wretched wi^^t 
Thus at the mercy of his enemies.' ^ 

Whereon my Guide drew lull within his sight. 
Asking him whence he came, and he replied : 
' In kingdom of Navarre' I first saw hght 

Me servant to a lord my mother tied ; 
Through her I firom a scoundrel sire did spring, 50 
Waster (tf goods and of himself beside. 

As servant next to Thiebault,' righteous king, 
I set myself to ply barratorship ; 
And in this heat discharge my reckoning.' 

And Ciriatto, close upon whose lip 
On either side a boar-like tusk did stand. 
Made him to feel how one of them could rip. 

The mouse had stumbled on the wild cat band ; 
But Barbaricda locked him in embrace. 
And, * Off while I shall hug him 1' gave command. 60 

Round to my Master then he turned his face : 
' Ask more of him if more thou wouldest know. 
While he against their fury yet finds grace.' 

^ Thdrnames: Theuunes of of John Paul to this shade, but 

all the demons. All of them all that Is known of him is found 

nige Rubicante, the ' mad red in the text 

devil,' to flay the yictim, shin- * TkiOauU: Kmgof Navane 

ing and sleek with the hot pitch, and second of that name. He 

who is held fast by Giaffiacane. aooompenied his ftither-in-law, 

* In kingdom of Navarre^ etc. : Saint Louis, to Tttni% and died 

The commentators give the name on his wi^ back, in is/a 



164 The Fifth BolgicL [canto xxii. 

My Leader asked : ' Declare now if below 
The pitch 'mong all the guilty there lies here 
A Ladan ?'^ He replied : * Short while ago 

From one' I parted who to them lived near ; 
And would that I might use him still for shield, 
Then hook or claw I should no longer fiear.' 

Said Libicocco : ' Too much grace we yield.' 70 

And in the sinner's arm he fixed his hook, 
And from it clean a fleshy fragment peeled. 

But seeing Draghignazzo also took 
Aim at his legs, the leader of the Ten 
Turned swiftly round on them with angry look. 

On this they were a little quieted ; then 
Of him who still gazed on his wound my Guide 
Without delay demanded thus again : 

^ Who was it whom, in coming to the side, 
Thou say'st thou didst do ill to leave behind ? ' 80 

' Gomita of Gallura,'* he replied, 

* A vessel frill of fraud of every kind, 

Who, holding in his power his master's foes, 
So used them him they bear in thankfrd mind ; 

For, taking bribes, he let slip all of those, 
He says ; and he in other posts did worse, 
And as a duefrain 'mong barrators rose. 

Don Michael Zanche^ doth with him converse, 

' A LaHan : An Italian. the provinces into which Sar- 
' From one^ etc, : A Sar- dinia was divided under the 
dinian. The bazrator prolongs Pisans. At last, after bearing 
his answer so as to procure a long with him, the 'gentle Judge 
respite from the fangs of his tor- Nino ' hanged Gomita for set- 
mentors, ting prisoners free for bribes. 

* Gomiia of Galiura: 'Friar ^ Don Mkhad Zanche: 
Gomita' was high in &vour Enzo, King of Sardinia, mar- 
with Nino Visconti (Purg, viii, ried Adelasia, the lady of Logo- 
53), the lord of Gallura, one of doro, one of the four Sardinian 



CIRCLE viii.l The Dem&ns cheated, 165 

From Logodoro, and with endless din 

They gossip^ of Sardinian characters. 90 

But look, ah me ! how yonder one doth grin. 

More would I say, but that I am afraid 

He is about to claw me on the skin.' 
To Farfarel the captain turned his head, 

For, as about to swoop, he rolled his eye, 

And, ^ Cursed hawk, preserve thy distance I' said. 
* If ye would talk with, or would closer spy,' 

The frighted wretch began once more to say, 

* Tuscans or Lombards, I will bring them nigh. 
But let the Malebranche first give way, 100 

That of their vengeance they may not have fear, 

And I to this same place where now I stay 
For me, who am but one, will bring seven near 

When I shall whistle as we use to do 

Whenever on the surface we appear.' 
On this Cagnazzo up his muzzle threw. 

Shaking his head and saying : ^ Hear the cheat 

He has contrived, to throw himself below.' 
Then he who in devices was complete : 



jttdgedoms or provinces. Of this earlier date than Gomita's. It 

province Zancfae, seneschal to has been claimed for, or charged 

Enzo, acquired the government against, the Sardinians, that 

daring the long imprisonment of more than other men thejf de- 

his master, or upon his death light in gossip touching their 

in 1273. Zanche's daughter was native country. These two, if it 

married to Branca d' Oria, by can be supposed that, plunged 

whom 2^che was treacherously among and choked with pitch, 

slain in 1275 ('^^ xxxiii. 137). thejf still cared for Sardinian 

There seems to be nothing talk, would find material enough 

extant to support the accusation in the troubled history of their 

implied in the text. land. In 1300 it belonged 

^ They gossips etc. : Zanche's partly to Genoa and partly to 

experience of Sardinia was of an Pisa. 



1 66 The Fifth Bolgia. [canto xxii. 

* Far too malicious, in good sooth,' replied, i lo 

' When for my friends I plan a sorer fis^e.' 
This, Alichin withstood not but denied 

The others' counsel,* saying : * If thou fling 

Thyself hence, thee I strive not to outstride, 
But o'er the pitch 1 11 dart upon the wing. 

Leave we the ridge,' and be the bank a shield ; 

And see if thou canst all of us outsjunng.' 
O Reader, hear a novel trick revealed. 

All to the other side turned round their eyes. 

He first' who slowest was the boon to yield. 120 

In choice of time the Navarrese was wise ; 

Taking firm stand, himself he forward flung, 

Eluding thus their hostile purposes. 
Then with compunction each of them was stung, 

But he the most* whose slackness made them fail ; 

Therefore he started, ^ Caught 1' upon his tongue. 
But little it bested, nor could prevail 

His wings 'gainst fear. Below the other went. 

While he with upturned breast aloft did sail. 



1 The atheri counsel: Alich- the fosse and the foot of the 
ino, confident in his own powers, enclosing rocky steep— a path- 
is willing to risk* an experiment way continued under the 
with the sinner. The other bridges and all romid the Bolgia 
devils count a bird in the hand for their convenience as gaar- 
worth two in the bosh. dians of it The bank adjoining 

' The ridge: Not the crown the pitch will serve as a screen 

of the great rocky bairier be- for the sinner if the demons re- 

tween the Fifth and the Sixth tire to the other side of this ledge. 

Bolgias, for it is not on that " He fret, etc. : Cagnazzo. 

the devils are standing ; neither See line 106. 

are they allowed to pass over it * Heth^ mcst^ ek: Alichino, 

(litf. xxiii. 55). We axe to whose confidence in his agility 

figure them to ourselves as stand- had led to the outwitting of die 

ing on a ledge ronning between band. 



CIRCLE Yiii. ] Cimbat of Dunans. 1 67 

And as the felcon, when, on its descent, 150 

The wild duck suddenly dives out of sight, 
Returns outwitted back, and malcontent ; 

To be befooled filled Calcabrin with spite. 
Hovering he followed, wishing in his mind 
The wretch escaping should leave cause for fight 

When the barrator vanished, from behind 
He on his comrade with his talons fell 
And clawed him, "bove the moat with him entwined. 

The other was a spar-hawk terrible 
To daw in turn ; together then the two 140 

Plunged in the boiling pool The heat full well 

How to unlock their fierce embraces knew ; 
But yet they had no power^ to rise again, 
So were their wings all plastered o'er with glue. 

Then Barbariccia, mourning with his train, 
Caused four to fly forth to the other side 
With all their grapplers. Swift their flight was ta'en. 

Down to the place from either hand they glide, 
Reaching their hooks to those who were limed fast. 
And now beneath the scum were being fried. 150 

And from them thus engaged we onward passed. 

1 No power: The foolish tiger cubs, convey a vivid im- 

ineptitttde of the devils for pression of the limits set to their 

anjrthing beyond their special diabolical power, and at the 

function of hooking up and flay- same time heighten the sense of 

tog those who appear on the what Dante's feeling of insecur- 

snrfiice of the pitch, and their ity must have been while in 

irrational fierce playfulness as of such inhuman companionship. 



1 68 The Fifth Bolgia. [canto xxiii. 



CANTO XXIII. 

Silent, alone, not now with company 
We onward went, one first and one behind, 
As Minor Friars^ use to make their way. 

On iGsop's fable* wholly was my mind 
Intent, by reason of that contest new — 
The feble where the frog and mouse we find ; 

For Mo and Issa^ are not more of hue 
Than like the fable shall the fact appear, 
If but considered with attention due. 

And as from one thought springs the next, so here lo 
Out of my first arose another thought, 
Until within me doubled was my fear. 

For thus I judged : Seeing through us^ woe brought 



1 Minor Ftiars : In the early the oontinaed mental effort 

years of their Order the Frands- Dante enjcMns. So muph was 

cans went in couples upon their everything Greek or Roman 

journeys, not abreast bnt one then held in reverence, that the 

behind the other. mention even of iEsop is held 

' Msofs fable : This fable, to give dignity to the page. 

mistakeiUy attributed to JEaop, ' Mo and Issa : Two words 

teUs of how a frog enticed a {or now, 

mouse into a pond, and how * Through us: The quarrel 

they were then both devoured among the fiends arose from 

by a kite. To discover the Dante's insatiable desire to 

aptness of the simile would confer with 'Tuscan or Lom- 

scaroely be reward enough for bard.' 



CIRCLE viii.] The Flight 169 

Contempt upon them, hurt, and sore despite, 
They needs must be to deep vexation wrought. 

If anger to malevolence unite, 
Then will they us more cruelly pursue 
Than dog the hare which ahnost feels its bite. 

All my hair bristled, I already knew, 
With terror when 1 spake : ' O Master, try 20 

To hide us quick' (and back I turned to view 

What lay behii^d), ' for me they terrify. 
These Malebranche following us ; from dread 
1 almost fancy I can feel them nigh.' 

And he : ' Were 1 a mirror backed with lead 
I should no truer glass that form of thine. 
Than all thy thou^^t by mine is answered. 

For even now thy thoughts accord with mine. 
Alike in drift and featured with one face ; 
And to suggest one counsel they combine. 30 

If the right bank slope downward at this place, 
To the next Bolgia^ offering us a way, 
SwifUy shall we evade the imagined chase.' 

Ere he completely could his purpose say, 
I saw them with their wings extended wide, 
Close on us ; as of us to make their prey. 

Then quickly was I snatched up by my Guide : 
Even as a mother when, awaked by cries, 
She sees the flames are kindling at her 8ide» 

Delaying not, seizes her child and flies ; 40 

Careful for him her proper danger mocks. 
Nor even with one poor shift herself supplies. 



^ To the next Bolgia: The the constmction of Malebolge 

Sixth. They are now on the the ridge is deq>er on the inner 

top of the drcnlar ridge that side than on that up which they 

divides it from the Fifth. From have txavelled from the pitdL 



i;^o The Sixth Bdgia. [canto xxm. 

And he, stretched out apon the flinty rocks, 
Himself unto the precipice resigned 
Which one side of the other Bolgia blocks. 

A swifter course ne'er held a stream confined. 
That it may turn a mill, within its race, 
Where near the buckets tis the most declined 

Than was my Master's down that rock's sheer £ace ; 
Nor seemed I then his comrade, as we sped, 50 

But like a son locked in a sire's embrace. 

And barely had his feet struck on the bed 
Of the low ground, when they were seen to stand 
Upon the crest, no more a cause of dread.* 

For Providence supreme, who so had planned 
In the Fifth Bolgia they should minister. 
Them wholly frcHn departure thence bad banned. 

'Neath us we saw a painted people fare, ^ 

Weeping as on their way they circled slow, 
Crushed by fatigue to look at, and despair. 60 

Cloaks had they on with hoods pulled down lull low 
Upon their eyes, and fashioned, as it seemed, 
Like those which at Cologne* for monks they sew. 



^ No men a cause of dread: of an almost modem tender- 
There seems some incoogniity ness. 

between Virgil's dread of these ' Cologne: Some make it 

smaller devils and the ease with Clugny, the great Benedictine 

which he cowed Minos, Charon, monastery; bnt all the old 

and Plato. But his character commentators and most of the 

gains in human interest the Mss. read Cologne. All that 

more he is represented as the text necessarily canies is 

sympathistng with Dante in his that the cloaks had great hoods, 

terrors; and in this particular If, m addition, a reproadi of 

case the confession of fdlow* dnmsiness is implied, it would 

feeling prepares the way for agree well enough with the 

the beautifiil passage whidi lol* Italian estimate of German 

lows it (line 38, etc.), one full people and thiqgs. 



ciRCLB vin.l The MypocriUs. 171 

The outer face was gilt so that it gleamed ; 
Inside was all of lead, of such a weight 
Frederick's^ to these had been but straw esteemed 

weary robes for an eternal state ! 

V^th them we turned to the left hand once more^ 

Intent upon their tears disconsolate. 
But those folic, wearied with the loads they lM>re, 70 

So slowly crept that still new company 

Was ours at every footfall on the floor. 
Whence to my Guide I said : ^ Do thou now try 

To find some one by name or action known, 

And as we go on all sides turn thine eye.' 
And one, who recognised the Tuscan tone, 

Called from behind us : ' Halt, I you entreat 

Who through the air obscure are hastening on ; 
Haply in me thou what thou seek'st Shalt meet' 

Whereon my Guide turned round and said : * Await, 

And keep thou time with pacing of his feet' 81 

1 stood, and saw two manifesting great 
Desire to join me, by their countenance ; 

But their loads hampered them and passage stndt.* 

> Fredericks, etc, : The Em- an impression is created ^ the 

peror Frederick 11. ; but that intolerable weariness of the vic- 

he used any torture of leaden tims. As always, too, the pon- 

sheets seems to be a fabrication ishment answers to the sin. 

of his enemies. The hypocrites made a fair 

» Passage strait : Through the show in the flesh, and now 

crowd of shades, all like them- their mantles which look like 

selves weighed down by the gold are only of base lead. On 

leaden cloaks. There is nothmg earth they were of a sad conn- 

in all literature like this picture tenance, trying to seem better 

of the hcavUy-burdened shades, than they were, and the load 

At first sight it seems to be which to deceive others they 

Uttlc of a torture compared with voluntarily assumed in life is 

what we have already seen, and now replaced by a stffl heavier 

yet by simple touch after touch weight, and one they camiot 



172 The Sixth Botgia. [canto xxiii. 

And, when arrived, me with an eye askance^ 

They gazed on long time, but no word they spoke ; 

Then, to each other turned, held thus parlance : 
' His heaving throat* proves him of living folk. 

If they are of the dead, how could they gain 

To walk uncovered by the heavy cloak V 90 

Then to me : ' Tuscan, who dost now attain 

To the college of the hypocrites foriom, 

To tell us who thou art show no disdain.' 
And I to them : ' I was both bred and bom 

In the great city by fisdr Amo's stream, 

And wear the body I have always worn. 
But who are ye, whose suffering supreme 

Makes tears, as I behold, to flood the cheek ; 

And what your mode of pain that thus doth gleam ?' 
' Ah me, the yellow mantles,' one to speak • 100 

Began, ' are all of lead so thick, its weight 

Maketh the scales after this manner creak. 
We, Merry Friars' of Bologna's state, 

I Catalano, Loderingo he. 

Were by thy town together designate, 

throw off if they would. The 113, the shades, too, breathe as 

choice of garb convejft an obvi* well as perfonn other fanctions 

ons chaige of hypocrisy against of living bodies. At least they 

the Friars, then greatly fallen seem so to do^ but this is aU 

away from the purity of their only in appearance. They only 

institution, whether Franciscans seem to be flesh and blood, 

or Dominicans. baring no weight, casting no 

1 An ^€ askance: They can- shadow, and drawing breath in 

not turn their heads. a way of their own. Dante, as 

* ffis heaving throat : In Pur- has been sai^ (Inf. ^ 36), is 

gatory Dante is known for a hard put to it to make them 

mortal by his casting a shadow, subject to corporal pains and 

Here he is known to be of flesh yet be only shadows, 

and blood by the act of respira- ' Merry Friars: Knights of the 

tion; jret, as appears from line Order of Saint Maqr, instituted 



CIRCLE VIII.] The Merry Friars. 173 

As for the most part one is used to be, 
To keep the peace within it ; and around 
GardingOy^ what we were men still may see.' 

I made b^inning : * Friars, your profound—' 
But said no more, on suddenly seeing there 1 10 

One crucified by three stakes to the ground, 

Who, when he saw me, writhed as in despair. 
Breathing into his beard with heavy sigh. 
And Friar Catalan, of this aware. 

Said : ' He thus fixed, on whom thou tum'st thine eye, 
Counselled the Pharisees that it behoved 
One man as victim' for the folk should die. 

Naked, thou seest, he lies, and ne'er removed 



by Urban IV. in 1 261. Whether grew wealthy. The Podesta, 

the name of Frati Godenti which or chief magistrate, was always 

they here bear was one of re- a well-bom foreigner. Probably 

proacfa or was simply descriptive some monkish rule or custom 

of the easy rule under which forbade either Catalaao or Lode- 

they lived, is not known. Mar- ringo to leave the monastery 

ried men might, under certain singly. 

conditions, enterthe Order. The ^ Gardingo: A quarter of 
members were to hold them- Florence^ in whidi many pal- 
selves aloof from public office, aoes were destroyed about the 
and were to devote themselves time of the Podestaship of the 
to the defienoe of the weak and Frati 

the promotion of justice and * One man as vktim: St, 
religion. The two monkish yohn xL 50. Caiaphas and An- 
cavaliers of the tesct were in nas, with the Scribes and Fhari* 
1266 brought to Florence as sees who persecuted Jesus to 
Podestas, the Pope himself hav- the death, are the vilest hypo- 
ing urged them to go. There is crites of all. They lie naked 
much uncertainty as to the part across the path, unburdened by 
they played in Florence, but the leaden doak, it is true, but 
none as to the fact of their rule only that they may feel the more 
having been highly distastelul to keenly the weight of the punish* 
the Florentines, or as to the ment of all the hypocrites of the 
other fact, that in Florence they world. 



174 ^^ Sixth Borgia. [canto xxiii. 

From where, set 'cross the pethf by him the imijbx 

Ofeveryoae that passes by is proved. 120 

And his wife's fitther shares an equal fitte^ 

With others of the Council, in this fosse ; 

For to the Jews they proved seed reprobate.' 
Meanwhile at him thus stretched upon the cross 

Virgil,^ I saw, displayed astonishment-*^ 

At his mean exile and eternal loss. 
And then this question to the Friars he sent : 

* Be not displeased, but, if ye may, avow 
If on the right' hand there lies any vent 

By which we, both of us,' fiom hence may go, 130 

Nor need the black angelic company 
To come to help us from this valley low.' 

* Nearer than what thou think'st,' he made reply, 

* A rib there runs from the encircling wall,^ 
The cruel vales in turn o'erarching high ; 

Save that at this 'tis rent and ruined alL 
Ye can dimb upward o'er the shattered heap 
Where down the side the piled-up fragments M.' 

His head bent down a while my Guide did keep. 
Then said : * He warned us^ in imperfect wise, 140 
Who nnners with his hook doth clutch and steep.' 

> VirgU: On Virgil's earlier ^ The tnarcUng vtaU: That 

journey through Infemo Caia- which encloses all the Male- 

phas and the others were not here, bolgc; 

and he wonders as at something " Ht warned us /^Jnfalacoda 

out of a world to Kim onknown. (Inf, xxi. 109) had assured him 

* On the right: As they are that the next rib of rock ran on- 
moving round the Bolgta to the broken across all the Bolgiaa, 
left, the rocky barrier between but it too, like all the other 
them and the Seventh Bolgia is bridges, proves to have been, at 
on their right. the time of the earthquake, 

' JVtf baih of us: Dante, still shattered where it crossed this 
in the body, as well as Vi^il, golf of the hypocrites. The 
the shade. earthquake tokL most on this 



circlkviil] The Merry Friars. I7S 

The Friar : ' At Bologna^ many a vice 
I heard the Devil charged with, and among 
The rest that, fidse, he father is of lies.' 

Then onward moved my Guide with paces long, 
And some slight shade of anger on his iiue. 
I with him parted from the burdened throng, 

Stepping where those dear feet had left their trace. 

Bolgia, because the death of feme the Merry Friar must have 

Christ and the attendant earth- his joke. He b a gentleman, 

quake were, in a sense, caused but a bit of a scholar too ; and 

by the hypocrisy of Caiaphas the University of Bologna is to 

and the rest him what Marisdud College 

^ At Boiogna : Even in In* was to Captain Dalgetty. 



1/6 The Sixth Bolgia. [canto xxiv. 



CANTO XXIV. 

In season of the new year, when the sun 
Beneath Aquarius^ warms again his hair, 
And somewhat on the nights the days have won ; 

When on the ground the hoar-frost painteth fair 
A mimic image of her sister white — 
But soon her brush of colour is all bare — 

The clown, whose fodder is consumed outright, 
Rises and looks abroad, and, all the plain 
Beholding glisten, on his thigh doth smite. 

Returned indoors, like wretch that seeks in vain lo 

What he should do, restless he mourns his case ; 
But hope revives when, looking forth again. 

He sees the earth anew has changed its face. 
Then with his crook he doth himself provide. 
And straightway doth his sheep to pasture chase : 

So at my Master was I terrified, 
His brows beholding troubled ; nor more slow 
To where I ailed' the plaster was applied. 

1 Aquarius : The sun b in ' Where I aUeJ, etc, : As the 

the constellation of Aquarius peasant is in despair at seeing 

from the end of January till the the earth white with what he 

end of February ; and already, thinks is snow, so was Dante at 

say in the middle of February, the signs of trouble on Virgil's 

the day is nearly as long as the face. He has mistaken anger 

night. at the cheat for perplexity as to 



I 



CIRCLE vin.] Up the ruined Arch. 177 

For when the broken bridge^ we stood below 
My Guide turned to me with the expression sweet 20 
Which I beneath the mountain learned to know. 

His arms he opened, after counsel meet 
Held with himself, and, scanning closely o'er 
The fragments first, he nused me from my feet ; 

And like a man who, working, looks before. 
With foresight still on that in front bestowed. 
Me to the summit of a block he bore 

And then to me another fragment showed. 
Saying : ' By this thou now must clamber on ; 
But try it first if it will bear thy load.' 30 

The heavy cowled' this way could ne'er have gone, 
For hardly we, I holpen, he so light, 
Could clamber up from shattered stone to stone. 

And but that on the inner bank the height 
Of wall is not so great, I say not he. 
But for myself I had been vanquished quite. 

But Malebolge' to the cavity 
Of the deep central pit is planned to foil ; 
Hence every Bolgia in its turn must be 



how they are to escape from the piled tip against the wall, and 

Bolgia ; and his Master's smile yield something of a practicable 

is grateful and leassoring to him way. 

as the spectacle of the green * The heavy ccwled : He finds 

earth to the despairing shep- his illustration on the spot, his 

herd. mind being still full of the griev- 

^ The broken bridge : They ously burdened hypocrites, 

are about to escape from the ' But MaJebolge, etc, : Each 

bottom of the Sixth Bolgia by Bolgia in turn Ues at a lower 

climbing the wall between it level than the one before it, and 

and the Seventh, at the point consequently the inner side of 

where the confused fragments of each dividing ridge or wall is 

the bridge Friar Catalano told higher than the outer ; or,^ to 

them of {Inf. xxiii. 133) lie put it otherwise, in each Bolgia 

M 



178 The Seventh Bolgia, [canto xxnr. 

High on the out, low on the inner wall ; 40 

So to the summit we attained at last, 

Whence breaks away the topmost stone^ of alL 
My lungs were so with breathlessness harassed, 

The summit won, I could no further go ; 

And, hardly there, me 00 the ground I cast 
' Well it befits that thou shouldst from thee throw 

All sloth,' the Master said ; ' for stretched in down 

Or under awnings none can glory know. 
And he who spends his life nor wins renown 

Leaves in the world no jmore enduring trace 50 

Than smoke in air, or foam on water blown. 
Therefore arise ; overcome thy breathlessness 

By force of will, victor in every fight 

When not subservient to the body base. 
Of stairs thou yet must climb a loftier flight :' 

'TIS not enough to have ascended these. 

Up then and profit if thou hear'st aright' 
Rising I feigned to breathe with greater ease 

Than what I felt, and spake : ^ Nowforward plod, 

For with my courage now my strength agrees.' 60 
Up o'er the rocky rib we held our road ; 

And rough it was and difiicult and strait. 

And steeper £u:' than that we earlier trod. 
Speaking I went, to hide my wearied states 

When from the neighbouring moat a voice we heard 

Which seemed ill fitted to articulate. 

the wall they come to last— that * A UflUr flight: When he 

nearest the centre of the Inferno, ascends the Mount of Pnigatory. 

is lower than that they first reach ' Steeper far^ etc, : Rougher 

— ^the one endostng the Bolgia. and steeper than the rib of rock 

1 The topmast stone: The they followed till they had 

stone that had fonned the be- crossed the Fifth Bolgia. They 

ginning of the arch at this end are now travelling along a dif- 

of it. ferent spoke of the wheel. 



CIRCLE VIII.] The Serpents. 179 

Of what it said I knew not any word, 

Though on the arch^ that vaults the moat set high ; 

But he who spake appeared by anger stirred. 
Though I bent downward yet my eager eye, 70 

So dim the depth, explored it all in vain ; 

I then : * O Master, to that bank draw nigh, 
And let tts by the wall descent obtain, 

Because I hear and do not understand, 

And looking down distinguish nothing plain.' 
* My sole rq>ly to thee,' he answered bland, 

' Is to perform ; for it behoves,' he said, 

' With silent act to answer just demand.' 
Then we descended from the bridge's head,' 

Where with the eighth bank is its junction wrought ; 80 

And full beneath me was the Bolgia spread. 
And I perceived that hideously twas fraught 

With serpents ; and such monstrous forms they bore, 

Even now my blood is curdled at the thought 
Henceforth let sandy Libya boast no more 1 

Though she breed hydra, snake that crawls or flies, 

Twy-headed, or fine-speckled, no such store 
Of plagues, nor near so cruel, she supplies. 



^ The arcAf etc,: He has farther than merdy from the 

gone on hiding his weariness till bridge to the lower level of the 

he is on the top of the ardi that wall dividing the Seventh from 

overiiangs the Seventh Bolgia— the Eighth Bolgia ; but not so 

that in whidi thieves are pun- fiurastothegroandofthemoat. 

ished. Most likely the stones jut forth 

* JFrvm tMe bndgis head: at the angle formed by the 

Farther on they dimb up again junction of the bridge and the 

(Inf. zzvi. 13) by the projecting locky wall. On one of the 

stones which now supply them lowest of these they find a 

with the means of descent It standiag-plaoe whence they can 

is a disputed point how fiw they see clearly what is in the 

do descend. Clearly it is Bolgia. 
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Though joined to all the land of Ethiop, 

And that .which by the Red Sea waters lies. 90 

'Midst this fell throng and dismal, without hope 

A naked people ran, aghast with fear^ 

No covert for them and no heliotrope.^ 
Their hands* were bound by serpents at their rear, 

Which in their reins for head and tail did get 

A holding-place : in front they knotted were. 
And lo 1 to one who on our side was set 

A serpent darted forward, him to bite 

At where the neck is by the shoulders met 
Nor O nor / did any ever write 100 

More quickly than he kindled, burst in flame, 

And crumbled all to ashes. And when quite 
He on the earth a wasted heap became, 

The ashes* of themselves together rolled, 

Resuming suddenly their former frame. 
Thus, as by mighty sages we are told, 

The Phoenix* dies, and then is bom again, 

When it is close upon five centuries old. 

^ Heliotrope: A stone sup- propiiate to their sins. They 

posed to make the bearer of it would fadn but cannot steal 

invisible. themselves away, and in addi- 

* TAeir kands^ etc, : The sin- tion to the constant terror of 
ners in this Bolgia are the being found oat they are sab- 
thieves, not the violent robbers ject to pains the essence of 
and highwaymen but those which consists in the depriva- 
whose crime involves a betrayal tion — the theft from them — of 
of trust. After all their canning their unsubstantial bodies, which 
thefts they are naked now ; and, are all that they now have to 
though here is nothing to steal, lose. In the case of this vie* 
their hands are firmly bound tim the deprivation is only tern- 
behind them. porary. 

■ 771/ asAes, eU, : The suffer- * The Phoenix: Dante here 

ings of the thieves, if looked borrows very directly from Ovid 

closely into, will be found ap- {Afetam. xv.). 



ci&cLK VIII.] The Thieves — Vanni Fucci, 1 8 1 

In all its life it eats not herb nor grain. 

But only tears that from frankincense flow ; i lo 

It, for a shroudy sweet nard and myrrh contain. 
And as the man who falls and knows not how, 

By force of demons stretched upon the ground, 

Or by obstruction that makes life run low, 
When risen up straight gazes all around 

In deep confusion through the anguish keen 

He suffered from, and stares with sighs profound : 
So was the sinner, when arisen, seen. 

Justice of God, how are thy terrors piled, 

Showering in vengeance blows thus big with teen 1 120 
My Guide then asked of him how he was styled. 

Whereon he said : ' From Tuscany I rained. 

Not long ago, into this gullet wild. 
From bestial life, not human, joy I gained. 

Mule that I was ; me, Vanni Fucci,^ brute, 

Pistoia, fitting den, in life contained.' 
I to my Guide : ' Bid him not budge a foot. 

And ask' what crime has plunged him here below. 

In rage and blood I knew him dissolute.' 
The sinner heard, nor insincere did show, 130 

But towards me turned his face and eke his mind. 

With spiteful shame his features all aglow ; 
Then said : ' It pains me more thou shouldst me find 



^ Vanni Fncci: Natural sun among the thieves, and not in 

of a Pistoiese noble and a poet the circle of the violent The 

of some merit, who bore a lead- question is framed so as to 

ing part in the ruthless feuds of compel confession of a crime 

Blacks and Whites which dis- for which the sinner had not 

tracted Pistoia towards the close been condemned in life ; and 

of the thirteenth century. be flushes with rage at being 

' Andasky etc. : Dante wishes found among the cowardly 

to find out why Fucci is placed thieves. 
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And catch me steeped in all this misery, 

Than when the other life I left behmd 
What them demandest I can not deny : 

I'm plonged^ thus low because the thief I played 

Within the fiurly famished sacristy ; 
And falsely to another's charge 'twas laid. 

Lest thou shottldst joy' such sight has met thy view 

If e'er these dreary regions thou evade, 141 

Give ear and hearken to my utterance true : 

The Neri first out of Pistoia fail. 

Her laws and parties Florence shapes anew ; 
Mars draws a vapour out of Magra's vale, 

Which black and threatening douds accompany ; 

Then bursting in a tempest terrible 
Upon Piceno shall the war run high ; 

The mist by it shall suddenly be rent, 

And every Bianco^ smitten be thereby : 1 50 

And I have told thee that thou mayst lament' 



^ Vm pUmged^ etc, : Fucd a Nero or Black, takes his re* 

was concerned in the theft of venge for being foond here by 

treasure from the Cathedral Dante, who was, as he knew, 

Church of St James at Pistoia. associated with the Bianeki or 

Acoonnts vary as to the drcun- Whites, by prophesying an event 

stances under which the crime full of disaster to these, 

was committed, and as to who * Every Bianco^ etc, : The 

snfiered for it Neither is it Blacks, according to Villani 

certainly known when Fncd (viti. 45), were driven from Pb- 

died, though his recent arrival tola in May 1301. They took 

in the Bolgia agrees with the refuge in Florence, where their 

view that he was still active on party, in the foQowingNovember 

the side of the Blacks in the under the protection of Chades 

last year of the century. In the of Valois, finally gained the 

fierceness of his retort to Dante upper hand, and began to per* 

we have evidence of thdr old secnte and expel the MHiites, 

acquaintance and old enmity. among whom was Dante. Mars, 

* Lest than fhoHldA joy :V%axAi the god of war, or, more pro- 
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bably, the plaiiet of war, draws a soon after the Blacks recovered 

vapour from the valley of the their strength ; bat the chroni* 

Magra, a small stream which ders tell of none such, though 

flows into the Mediterranean on some of the commentators do. 

the northern confine of Tus- The fortress of Seravalle was 

cany. This vapour is said to taken from the Pistoiese, it is 

signify Moroello Malaspina, a true, in 1302, and Moroello b 

noble of that district and an said to have been the leader of 

active leader of the Blacks, who the force which starved it into 

here figure as murky clouds, submission. He was certainly 

The Campo Piceno b the present at the great siege of 

country west of Pistota. There Rstoia in 1305, when the cid- 

Morodlo bursts on his foes like zens suffered the last rigours of 

a lightning-flash out of its cloud, famine. — This prophecy by 

This seems to refer to a pitched Fucd recalls those by Farinata 

battle that should have happened and Ciacoo. 
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CANTO XXV. 

The robber,^ when his words were ended so, 
Made both the figs and lifted either fist, 
Shouting : ' There, God ! for them at thee I throw.' 

Then were the snakes my friends ; for one 'gan twist 
And coiled itself around the sinner's throat, 
As if to say : ^ Now would I have thee whist.' 

Another seized his arms and made a knot. 
Clinching itself upon them in such wise 
He had no power to move them by a jot. 

Pistoia !' thou, Pistoia, shouldst devise lo 

To bum thyself to ashes, since thou hast 
Outrun thy founders in iniquities. 

^ The robber^ tic, I'^yraitUi&Qi him!' we have a reference to 

his prophecy Fuod luts, after a the gesture, 

fiashion, taken revenge on Dante ' Pistoia : The Pistoiese bore 

for being found by bim among the reputation of being hard and 

the cheating thieves instead of pitiless. The traditioQ was that 

among the nobler sinners guilty their dty had been founded by 

of blood and violence. But in such of Catiline's followers as 

the rage of his wounded pride survived his defeat on the Campo 

he must insult even Heaven, and Piceno. 'It is no wonder,* 

this he does by using the most says Villani (L 32) ' that, being 

contemptuous gesture in an the descendants as they are of 

Italian's repertory. The fig is Catiline and his followers, the 

made by thrusting the thumb Pistoiese have always been ruth* 

between the next two fingers, less and cruel to strangers and 

In the English 'A fig for to one another.' 



ci&cLE VIII.] The Centaur Cacus, 185 

The blackest depths of Hell throagh which I passed 
Showed me no soul 'gainst God so filled with spite, 
No, not even he who down Thebes' wall^ was cast. 

He spake no further word, but turned to flight ; 
And I beheld a Centaur raging sore 
Come shouting : * Of the ribald give me sight I ' 

I scarce believe Maremma* yieldeth more 
Snakes of all kinds than what composed the load 20 
Which on his back, far as our form, he bore. 

Behind his nape, with pinions spread abroad, 
A dragon couchant on his shoulders lay 
To set on fire whoever bars his road. 

' This one is Cacus,'^ did my Master say, 
' Who underneath the rock of Aventine 
Watered a pool with blood day after day. 

Not with his brethren* runs he in the line, 
Because of yore the treacherous theft he wrought 
Upon the neighbouring wealthy herd of Idne : 30 

Whence to his crooked course an end was brought 
'Neath Hercules' dub, which on him might shower down 
A hundred blows ; ere ten he suffered nought.' 

While this he said, the other had passed on ; 
And under us three spirits forward pressed 
Of whom my Guide and I had nothing known 

^ Who down TMei wail: jEneid Cacos defends himself 

Capaneus (/m/C xiv. 63). from Hercules by Tomiting a 

* Martmma: See note, Inf. fiery smoke ; and this doubtless 

xiiL 8. suggested the dragon of the text. 

■ Cacus: Dante makes him a ^ His brdhrm: The Cen* 

Centanr, but Viigil {jEm, yiii.) tanrs who gnard the river of 

only describes him as half blood {Inf, xii. 56). In Fucci, 

human. The pool was fed with as a sinner guilty of blood and 

the blood of his human victims, violence above most of the 

The herd was the spoil Hercules thieves, the Centaur Cacus 

took from Geryon. In the takes a special malign interest. 
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But that : ' Who are ye?' they made loud request 

Whereon our tale^ no further could proceed ; 

And toward them wholly we our wits addressed 
I recognised them not, but gave good heed; 40 

Till, as it often haps in such a case, 

To name another, one discovered need, 
Saying : ' Now where stopped Cianfa* in the race ?' 

Then, that my Guide might halt and hearken well, 

On chin' and nose I did my finger place. 
If, Reader, to believe what now I tell 

Thou shouldst be slow, I wonder not, for I 

Who saw it all scarce find it credible. 
While I on them my brows kept lifted high 

A serpent, which had six feet, suddenly flew 50 

At one of them 9nd held him bodily. 
Its middle feet about his paunch it drew. 

And with the two in front his arms clutched fast. 

And bit one cheek and the other through and through. 
Its hinder feet upon his thighs it cast, 

Thrusting its tail between them till behind. 

Distended o^er his reins, it upward passed. 

^ Our taU: Of Cacus. It is tainly known of them is that 

intemipted by the arrival of they were Florentine thieves of 

three sinners whom Dante quality, 

does not at first recognise as he * Ciatrfa : Another Floren- 

gazes down on them, but only tine gentleman, one of the 

when they begin to speak among Donati. Since his companions 

themselves. They are three lost sight of him he has been 

noUe citizens of Florence: transformed into a six-footed 

Agnello BnmeUeschi, Buoso serpent Immediately appear* 

degli Abati, and Pacdo Scian- ing, he darts upon Aj^eUo, 

catto de' Galigai— all said to * On chiUf eU, : A gesture by 

have pilfered in private life, or which silence is requested. The 

to have abased their tenme of mention of Ciania shows Dante 

high office by plundering the that he is among Fiorcn- 

Commonwealth. What is cer- tines. 
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The ivy to a tree could never bind 

Itself so firmly as this dreadful beast 

Its members with the other's intertwined. 60 

Each lost the colour that it once possessed, 

And closely they, like heated wax, unite, 

The former hue of neither manifest : 
Even so up o^er papyrus,^ when alight. 

Before the flame there spreads a colour dun, 

Not black as yet, though from it dies the white. 
The other two meanwhile were looking on, 

Crying : * Agnello, how art thou made new ! 

Thou art not twain, and yet no longer one.' 
A single head was moulded out of two ; 70 

And on our sight a single face arose, 

Which out of both lost countenances grew. 
Four separate limbs did but two arms compose ; 

Belly with chest, and legs with thighs did grow 

To members such as nought created shows. 
Theur former feshion was all perished now : 

The perverse shape did both, yet neither seem ; 

And, thus transformed, departed moving slow. 
And as the lizard, which at fierce extreme 

Of dog-day heat another hedge would gain, 80 

Flits 'cross the path swift as the lightning's gleam \ 
Right for the bellies of the other twain 

^ Papyrus : The original is use it in this instance, adopting 

/a/i'fv, the word used in Dante's it firom the Latin pe^yrus* 

time for a wick made out of a Besides, he says that the brown 

reed like the papyrus; papir ookmrtravdsttpoverthe/«^>v/ 

being still the name for a wick in while it goes downward on a 

some dialects. — (Scartazsini. ) It burning wick. Nor would the 

cannot be shown that papiro simile, if drawn from a slowly 

was ever employed for paper in bnming lamp-wick, agree with 

Italian. This, however, does the speed of the change de- 

not prove that Dante may not so scribed in the text 
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A little snake^ quivering with anger sped, 

Livid and black as is a pepper grain. 
And on the part by which we first are fed 

Pierced one of them ; and then upon the ground 

It fell before hinii and remained outspread. 
The wounded gazed on it, but made no sound 

Rooted he stood* and yawning, scarce awake, 

As seised by fever or by sleep profound. 90 

It closely watched him and he watched the snake. 

While from its mouth and from his wound 'gan swell 

Volumes of smoke which joined one cloud to make. 
Be Lucan henceforth dumb, nor longer tell ^ 

Of plagued Sabellus and Nassidius,* 

But, hearkening to what follows, mark it well. 
Silent be Ovid : of him telling us 

How Cadmus* to a snake, and to a fount 

Changed Arethuse,* I am not envious ; 
For never of two natures front to front 100 

In metamorphosis, while mutually 

The forms* their matter changed, he gives account. 

^ A UtiUstuJu: As transpires symptoms of snake-bite, one of 
from the last line of the Canto, which is extreme drowsiness, 
this is Francesco, of the Floren- ' Sahelius and Ndssidms : 
tine fiunily of the Cavalcanti, to Were soldiers of Cato's army 
which Dante's friend Goido whose death by snake>bite in 
belonged. He wounds Buoso the Libyan desert is described 
in the navel, and then, instead of by Lacan, Pharsal. isc Sab- 
growing into one new monster bellns was burned np by the 
as was the case with Ciasfii and poison, bones and all ; Nassidins 
Agnello, they exchange shapes, swelled up and burst, 
and when the transformation is ^ Cadmus : Metam, iv. 
complete Buoso is the serpent ' Artikusa: Metam. v. 
and Francesco is the human ' The forms ^ tk, : The word 
shade. form is here to be taken in its 

' RooUd hi stoodt tU, : The scholastic sense of virtus form- 

description agrees with the atiua^ the inherited power of 
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Twas thus that each to the other made reply : 

Its tail into a fork the serpent split ; 

Bracing his feet the other pulled them nigh : 
And then in one so thoroughly were knit 

Hi^legs and thighs, no searching could divine 

At where the junction had been wrought in it. 
The shape, of which the one lost every sign. 

The cloven tail was taking ; then the skin 1 10 

Of one grew rough, the other's soft and fine. 
I by the armpits saw the arms drawn in ; 

And now the monster's feet, which had been small, 

What the other's lost in length appeared to win. 
Together twisted, its hind feet did fall 

And grew the member men are used to hide : 

For his the wretch gained feet with which to crawl. 
Dyed in the smoke they took on either side 

A novel colour : hair unwonted grew 

On one ; the hair upon the other died. 120 

The one fell prone, erect the other drew. 

With cruel eyes continuing to glare, 

'Neath which their muzzles metamorphose knew. 
The erect to his brows drew his. Of stuff to spare 

Of what he upward pulled, there was no lack ; 

So ears were formed on cheeks that erst were bare. 



modifying matter into an organ- the sinners exchange the matter 
ised body. ' This, united to tbe they have thus made their own, 
divinely implanted spark of rea- each retaining, however, his pro- 
son,* says Philalethes, * consti- per plastic eneigy as part of his 
ttttes, on Dante*s system, a human souL' Dante in his Convito 
soul. Even after death this (iii. 2) says that 'tie human 
power continues to be an essen- soul is the noblest form of all 
tial constituent of the soul, and that are made under the heavens, 
constructs out of the elements receiving more of the Divine 
what seems to be a body. Here nature than any other/ 
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Of that which clung in front nor was drawn back^ 

Superfluous, on the face was formed a nose. 

And lips absorl)ed the skin that still was sladc 
His muzzle who lay prone now forward goes ; 1 50 

Backward into his head his ears he draws 

Even as a snail appears its horns to lose. 
The tongue, which had been wh<^ and ready was 

For speech, cleaves now ; the foriced tongue of the snake 

Joins in the other : and the smoke has pause.^ 
The soul which thus a brutish form did take, 

Along the valley, hissing, swiftly fled ; 

The other close behind it spluttering spake, 
Then, toward it turning his new shoulders, said 

Unto the third : * Now Buoso down the way 140 

May hasten crawling, as I earlier sped.* 
Ballast which in the Seventh Bolgia lay 

Thus saw I shift and change. Be my excuse 

The novel theme,* if swerves my pen astray. 
And though these things mine eyesight might confuse 

A little, and my mind with fear divide, 

Such secrecy they fleeing could not use 
But that Puccio Sciancatto plain I spied ; 

And he alone of the companions three 

Who came at first, was left unmodified. 150 

For the other, tears, Gaville, are shed by thee. 

1 7TU tm&kf has pause: The of the details of his descrtpdon. 

nxmen have robbed one another The expresnon is perhaps one 

of all they can lose. In the of feigned homility, to balance 

pnniihment is mirrored the sin his recent boast of excelling Ovid 

that plnnged them here. and Lacan in inventive power. 

< The novel theme: He has * Gaville: i:Ke other, and the 

lingered longer than usual on onlyone of those five FlorentiBe 

this Bolgia, and pleads the thieves not yet named in the 

wonder of what he saw in excuse text, is he who came at first in 

either of his prolixity or of some the form of a little black snake, 
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and who has now assumed the changing ' of this rabbish is apt 
shape of Buosa In reality he to be found oonfnsing, the fol- 
is Francesco Cavalcanti, who lowing may be nseful to some 
was slain by the people of Gaville readers: — ^There first came on 
in the npper Valdamo. Many the scene Agnello, Buoso, and 
of them were in their turn slangh- Pucdo. Cianfa, in the shape 
tered in revenge by the Caval- of a six-footed serpent, comes 
canti and their associates. It and throws himself on Agnello, 
should be remarked that some and then, grown incorporate in 
of these five Florentines were of a new strange monster, two in 
one party, some of the other. It one, they disappear. Buoso 
is also noteworthy that Dante is next wounded by Franoesoo, 
recruits his thieves as he did his and they exchange members 
usurers from the great Florentine and bodies. Qnly Puccio re- 
families.— As the 'shifting and mains unchanged. 
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CANTO XXVI. 

Rejoice, O Florence, in thy widening fame ! 
Thy wings thou beatest over land and sea, 
And even through Inferno spreads thy name. 

Burghers of thine, five such were found by me 
Among the thieves ; whence I ashamed^ g>^cw, 
Nor shall great glory thence redound to thee. 

But if 'ds toward the morning' dreams are true. 
Thou shalt experience ere long time be gone 
The doom even Prato' prays for as thy due. 

^ Whinct I ashamed t etc,: to the morning that we dietm 
There is here a sudden change true dreams— morning being the 
from irony to earnest. 'Five season of waking reality in 
members of great Florentine which dreams are accomplished, 
families, eternally engaged ' Evin I^ato: A small neigh- 
among themselves in their bouring city, much under the 
shameful metamorphoses — ^nay, influence of Florence, and some- 
hut it is too sad 1' what oppressed by it The 

3 Toward the imtming^ 4c, : commentators reckon up the 
There was a widespread belief disasters that afflicted Florence 
in the greater truthfulness of in the first years of the four- 
dreams dreamed as the night teenth century, between the 
wears away. See Af^. ix. 13. date of Dante's journey and the 
The dream is Dante's foreboding time he wrote — ^fires, fiUls of 
of what b to happen to Florence, bridges, and civil strife. But 
Of its truth he has no doubt, such misfortunes were too much 
and the only question is how in keeping with the usual course 
soon will it be answered by the of Florentine histoiy to move 
hct. Soon, he says, if it is near Dante thus deeply in the re* 
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And came it now, it would not come too soon. 10 

Would it were come as come it must with time : 
'Twill crush me more the older I am grown. 

Departing thence, my Guide began to cHihb 
The jutting rocks by which we made descent 
Some while ago,^ and pulled me after hinu 

And as upon our lonely way we went 
'Mong splinters' of the cliff, the feet in vain, 
Without the hand to help, had labour spent. 

I sorrowed, and am sorrow-smit again, 
Recalling what before mine eyes there lay, 20 

And, more than I am wont, my genius rein 

From running save where virtue leads the way ; 
So that if happy star' or holier might 
Have gifted me I never mourn it may. 

traspect; and as he speaks here the line of wUch they are now 

in his own persQU the ' soon ' is piooeediqg» with its arches which 

more Datnrally counted from the overhang the various Bolgias, is 

thne at whidi he vrrites than rougher and worse to follow 

from the date assigned by him to than that by which they b^^an 

his pilgrimage. He is looking their passage towards the centre 

forward to the period when his of Midebolge. 

own retwn in triumph to Flor- * ^<^P!X star: See note^ Inf. 

ance was to be prep a red by zv. 55. Dante seems to have 

grievons national reverses ; and, been uncertain what credence to 

as a patriot, he feds that he give to the claims of astrology, 

cannot be wholly recondled by In a passage of the Pmrgatorio 

Us private advantage to the (xvi. 67) he tries to establish 

pnbUc misfortune. But it was that whatever influence the stars 

all only a dream. may possess over us. we can 

^ Some wMU ago: See note^ never, except with our own 

2nf, zziv. 79. consent, be influenced by them 

* ^Mattg splinters, etc. : They to evil. — His sorrow here, as 

cross the wall or barrier between dsewhere, is not wholly a feding 

the Seventh and Eighth Bolgias. of pity for the suffering shades. 

From Inf, xxiv. 63 we have but is laigely mingled with mis- 

leamed that the rib of rock, on givings for himsdl The pun- 

N 
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At tin^ of year when he who gives earth light 
Hu fiice shows to .us longest visible^ 
When gnats replace the fly at £all of night, 

Not by the peasant resting on the hill 
Are seen more fire-flies in the vale below, 
Where he perchance doth field and vineyard^ till, 50 

Than flamelets I beheld resplendent glaw 
Throt^^^ut the whole Eighth Bolgia, when at last 
I stood whence I the bottom plain could know. 

And as he whom the bears avenged, when passed 
From the earth Elijah, saw the chariot rise 
With horses heavenward reared and moonting fast, 

And no long time had traced it with his eyes 
Till but a flash of light it all became. 
Which like a rack of cloud swept to the Aies : 

Deep in the valley's gorge, in mode the same, 40 

These flitted ; what it held by none was shown, 
And yet a sinner* lurked In every flame. 

ishme&t of those ta whose sins the original is of onooiBmon 

he feels no inclination he always beauty. 

beholds with equanimity. Here, ^ Fuid amd vifttyard : These 

as he looks down upon the &lse lines, redolent of the sweet 

counsellon and considers what Tuscan midsummer gloaming, 

temptations there are to mis- give us amid the horrors of 

apply inteUectual gifts, he is Malebolge something like the 

smitten with dread lest bis lot breath of fresh air the peasant 

should one day be cast in that lingpcs to enjoy. It may be 

dismal valley and he find cause noted that in Italy the village is 

to regret that the talent of genius often found perched above the 

was ever committed to him. more fertile land, on a site oiigi- 

The memory even of what he nally chosen with a view to 

saw makes 1dm recollect himself security from attack. So that 

and resolve to be wary. Then, here the peasant is at home firom 

as if to justify the daim to supe- his labour, 

nor powers thus clearly implied, ' And yet a sinner^ etc, : The 

there comes a passage which in false counsellors who for selfish 
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To see them well I from the bridge peered down, 

And if a jutting crag I had not caught 

I must have fallen^ though neither thrust nor thrown. 
My Leader me beholding lost in thought : 

' In all the fires are spirits/ said to me ; 

' His flame round each is for a garment wrought' 
' O Master!' I replied, 'by hearing thee 

I grow aasuredi but yet I knew before 50 

That thus indeed it was, and longed to be 
Told who is in the flame which there doth soar, 

Cloven, as if ascending from the pyre 

Where with Eteocles^ there burned of yore 
His brother.' He : ^ Ulysses in that fire 

And Diomedes* bum ; in punishment 

Thus hdd together, as they held in ire. 
And, w ra pp e d within their flame, they now repent 

The ambush of the horse, which <^)ed the door 

Through which the Romans' noble seed* forth went. 60 
For guile Deidamia* makes deplore 



ends hid their true minda and ' The Ramans' noble seed: 

nususcd their intellecttial light The trick of the wooden horse 

to lead others astray are for led to the capture of Troy, and 

ever hidden each in his own that led iEneas to wander forth 

Wandering flames on the advantaras that ended in 

' Eieocies : Son of CEdipns the settlement of the Trojans in 

and twin brother of Polynioei. Italy. 

The brothers slew one another, ^ DOdamia : That Achilles 

and were placed on the same might be kept from joining the 

funend pile, the flame of which Greek expedition to Troy he 

clove into two as if to image the was sent by his mother to the 

discord that had existed between court of Lycomedes, lather of 

them {Tkeb. xii.). Deldamia. Ulysses Inved him 

* And Dumedes: The two away from his hiding-place and 

are associated in deeds of blood from Dtildamia, whom he had 

and gnile at the si^e of Tray. made a mother. 



I 
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In demCh her lost AckOles, teaxs fhey shed, 
And bear for the Palladiam^ vengeance sore.' 

* Master, I pray thee fervently,' I said, 

' If from those flames they still can utter speech — 

Give ear as if a thousand times I pled ! 
Refuse not here to linger, I beseedi. 

Until the dovett fire shall hither gain : 

Thou seest how toward it ei^;erly I reach.' 
And he : * Thy prayers are worthy to obtain 70 

Exceeding praise ; thou hast what thou dost seek : 

But see that thou from speech thy tongue refrain. 
I know what thou wouldst have ; leave me to speak. 

For they perchance woidd hear contemptuously 

Shouldst tho« address them, seeing they were Greek.' ^ 
Soon as the flame toward us had come so nigh 

That to my Leader time and place seemed met, 

I heard him thus adjure it to reply : 

* O ye who twain within one fat are set, 

If what I did your guerdon meriteth, 80 

If much or little ye are in my debt 
For the great verse I built while I had breath, 
By one of you be openly confessed 
Where, lost to men, at last he met with death.* 



.' The Trojan ai). He acts as spokesman be* 

sacred image of Pallas, stolen canse those ancient Greeks were 

by Ulytses andI>iomed(y£ii. ii.). all so haughty that to a ocanmon 

Ulysses is here upon his own modem mortal they wonld have 

ground. nothing to say. He, 9A Hit 

author of the jEmekf^ has a 
* T^ vfirt Gnek: Some spedal clsim on thdr good- 
find here an allusion to Dante's nature. It is but seldom that 
ignoiance of the Gredc language the shades are told who ViigU 
and literatare. But Viigil ad- is, and never directly. Here 
dresses them in the Lombard Ulysses may infer it from the 
dialect of Italian (Inf, xzvii. mention of the 'lofty verse.' 
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Of the ancient flame the more conspicuous crest 
Murmuring began to waver up and down 
Like flame that flickers^ by the wind distressed. 
At length by it was measured motion shown, 
Like tongue that moves in speech ; and by the flame 
Was language uttered thbs : ' When I had gone 90 

From Circe* who a long year kept me tame 
Beside her, ere the near Gaeta had 
ReceivM from ifEneas that new name ; 

No solhiess for my son, nor reverence sad 
For my old father, nor the love I owed 
Penelope with which to make her glad. 

Could quench the ardour that within me glowed 
A lull experience of the world to gain-— 
Of human vice and worth. But I abniad 

Launched out upon the high and open main' 100 

With but one bark and^but the little band 
Which ne'er deserted me.' As Haras Spain 

1 From Cine : It is Ulysses Tiresiss praphesies to him that 

that speaks. his last waadcfiags are to be 

' TAe open main : The Medi- inland. But any acquaintance 

tenanean as distinguished from that Dante bad with Homer 

the ilSgean. can only have been vague and 

* Which n^er deserted me: fngmentaiy. He may have 

There seems no reason lor sup* founded his nanative of how 

posing, with Philalethes, that Ulysses ended his days upon 

Ulysses is here represented as some floating legend ; or, eager 

sailing on his last voyage from to fill up what he took to be a 

the island of Circe and not from blank in the world of imagina- 

Ithaca. Ulysses, on the eon* tion, he may have drawn wholly 

tnury, represents himself as on his own creative power. In 

breaking away afresh frtnn all any case it is his Ulysses 

the tics of home. According to who, through the version of 

Homer, Ulysses had lost all his ham given by a living poet, is 

companions ere he re turn ed to most £uniliar to the English 

Ithaca; and in the (kfyss^ rtader. 



i 
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I saw the sea-shore upon either hand. 
And as Morooco ; saw Sardinia's isle, 
And all of which those waters wash the strand. 

I and my oomrades wue grown old the while 
And shiggish, erejve to the narrows came 
Where Hercules of old did landmarks pile 

For sign to men they should no further aim ; 
And Seville lay behind me on the right, 
As on the left lay Ceata. Then to them 

I spake : ^ O Brothers, who through such a fight 
Of hundred thousand dangers West have won. 
In this short watch that ushers in the night 

Of all your senses, ere your day be done^ 
Refuse not to obtain experience new 
Of worlds unpeopled, yonder, past the sun. 

Consider whence the seed of life ye drew ; 
Ye were not bom to Hve like brutish herd, 
But righteousness and wisdom to ensue.'' 

My comrades to such eagerness were stirred 
By this short speech the course to enter on, 
They had no longer brooked restraining word. 

Turning our poop to where the mcming shone 
We of the oars made wings for our mad flight, 
Still tending left the ftuther we had gone. 

And of the other pole I saw at night 
Now all the stars ; and 'neath the watery plain 
Our own familiar heavens were lost to sight. 

Five times afresh had kindled, and again 
The moon's ftu:e earthward was illumed no more, 
Since out we sailed upon the mighty main ;^ 



no 



120 



130 



^ 7%e mighty main: The ing the Equator, tfaqr find them- 

Atlantic Ocean. They bear to selves nnder the itnmge skies of 

the left as they sail, till their the sonthem hemispliere. For 

course is due south, and, chms- months they have seen no land. 
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Then we beheld a lofty mountain^ soar, 
Dim in the distance ; higher, as I thought, 
By fax than any I had seen before. 

We joyed ; but with despair were soon distraught 
When burst a whirlwind from the new-found world 
And the forequarter of the vessel caught. 

With all the wat^ t.hti'ce it roiUi4 >v&s. $wirled ; 
At the fourth time the poop, heaved upward, rose, 140 
The prow, as pleased Another,' down was hurled ; 

And then above ud did the ocean close.' 

^ A lofty fMuniain : This is hemisphere, 
the Mountain of Puigatoxy, ac- ^ As pleased Anoiher : Ulysses 

cording to Dante's geography is proudly resigned to the £dlure 

antipodal to Jeiiisalem, and of his enteiprise^ 'for he was 

the only land in the southern Greek.* 
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CANTO XXVII. 

Now, having first erect and silent grown 
(For it would say no more), from us the fiaihe, 
The Poet sweet consenting,^ had moved on ; 

And then our eyes were turned to one that came* 
Behind it on the way, by sounds that burst 
Out of its crest in a confused stream. 

As the Sicilian bull,' which bellowed first 
With his lamenting — and it was but right— 
Who had prepared it with his tools accurst,^ 

Roared with the bowlings of the tortured wight, lo 

So that although constructed all of brass 
Yet seemed it pierced with anguish to the height ; 

So, wanting road and vent by which to pass 
Up through the flame, into the flame's own speech 
The woeful language all converted was. 

But when the words at length contrived to reach 

1 Consmiing: See line 21. when it was heated from below 

' One that comh: This is the the cries of the victim it oon- 

fire-enveloped shade of Goido tained were converted into the 

of Montefcltro, the colloquy with bellowing of a boll. The fint 

whom occupies the whole of the trial of the invention was made 

Canto. upon the artist 

* Tk€ SuiUam Mi: Perillas, * Accurst: Not in the origi* 

an Athenian, pcesented Phalaris, naL *Rime in English hath 

the tyrant of Agiigentmnf with such scarcity,' as Chancer 

a bnuBCD bull so constructed that says. 
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The tofv while hither thither shook* dK; crest 
As moved the tongoe^ at utterancdflf each. 

We heard : ' Oh.thoOy to whom are m>w.addre8fled 
My wKOdfl^ who spekest now in Lomberd phrase : 20 
^ Depart ;* of thee I nothiqg more request" 

Though I be late arrived, yet of thy grace 
Let it not irk thee here a while to stay : 
It irks not me, yet, as thou seest, I blaze. 

If lately to this world devoid of day 
From that sweet Latian land thou art come down 
Whence all my guilt I bring, declare and say 

Has now Romagna peace? because my own 
Native abode was in the mountain land 
Tween springs' of Tiber and Urbino town.* 30 

While I intent and bending low did stand. 
My Leader, as he touched me on the side, 

* Speak thou, for he is Latian,' gave command. 
Whereon without delay I thus replied — 

Because already^ was my speech prepared : 

* Soul, that down there dost in concealment 'bide, 
In thy Romagna^ wars have never spared 

^ As nuved tk$ tottgtte^ tU. : * *7\oem springs^ iU^ : Monte- 

The ^hfK^lt lM»inflr <jnr l na<Ki tn fchj? fidtiO licS bfitWMm UtbUKk •w*! 

hollow fire all bis words are the mountain where the Tiber 

changed into a sonnd like the has iu source, 

roaring of a flame. At last, • ^ Already^ Dante knew that 

when an openhig has b«en Virgil would refer to him for 

worked tfaioagh dM crested an answer to Guido's question, 

point, the speech becomes ar* bearing as it did on modem 

tiCT iHatff. ItaKaa aftirsb 

s DtpaH^ ik.: One at least * Jiffmagna: The district of 

of the words quoted as having Italy lying on the Adriatic, 

been used hy Virgil is Lombard, south ojf dK Po and cast of Tns- 

There is sometfiing very quaint cany, of which Bologna and the 

in making him use the Lombard cities named in the text were 

dialect of Dante's time. the principal towns. During 
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And spav&iiot now in tyranta^ heaita to tagt ; 

But when I Mi.itifaae was none dec3a]3ed. 
No change has &U»Rnvenna^ for an -age: 40 

There, covering Ccrvia too with ontspread wing, 

Polenta's £agle gnants his herhagfe* 
Over the city' whidi long sufieni^ 



the last quarter of the thirteenth ^ Havenna : Ravenna and the 

century it was the scene of con- neighbouring tovoi of Cervia 

stant wars promoted in the in- were in 1300 under the lord- 

terest of the Chvrdi, which ship of members of the Polenta 

claimed Romagna as the gift family — the father and brothers 

of the Emperor Rudolf, and in of the ill-fated Franoesca {/ft/. 

that of the great nobles of the v.). Their arms were an eagle, 

district, who while using the half white on an azure and half 

Gnelf and Ghibeline war-cries red on a gold field. It wbs in 

aimed at nothing bat the lord- the court of the genaOUBGnido, 

ship of the various dttes. Fore- son of one of these brothers, 

most among these nobles was that Dante was to find his hat 

he with whose shade Dante refiige and to die. 
speaks. Villani calls liim ' the 

most sagacious and accomplished ' Over the eiiy^ et<,: Forll. 

warrior of his time in Italy* The reference is to one of the 

{Cronica, viL So). He was pos- most brilliant feats of war per- 

sessed of lands of his own near formed by Guldo of Monte£dtro. 

Forh and Cesena, and was loed Fienchmen Ibnned great part of 

intomofmanyofdieRonuignese an army sent in 128a against 

cities. On the whole he appears Forli by the Pope, Martin iv., 

to have lemaiaed tme to his himself a Ftenchnum. Guido^ 

Ghibeline colours in spite of then lord of the dty, kd them 

Papal fdlminations, elthoe^ into a trap and ovecduew them 

once and again he was reconciled with great abuigiHer. Like most 

to the Church ; on the last coca* men of his time Gnido wis a 

sioninia94. Intheyearsimmedi- bdieverinastrokgy, sniissaid 

ately before tUs he had greaidy o^ Una occasion to have aeted 

distinguished haaiself as a wise on the coonael of Giiid6 Bonatti, 

governor and able general in the mentioned aagong the dhrinen 

service of the Ghtt)eline Pisa-- in the Fourth fioigia'(/i^. n. 

or rather as.the paid loid of it. 1 18). 
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Endured^ and Ficndnnea slain on Frtnchmea rolled, 
The Gieen Pawa' once again protection, fiingi 

The Mastifis of VttnicrhiOy* young and old. 
Who to Montagna* brought such evil dMer, 
Still clinch their fongs where they weiowoiit to hold. 

Cities,* Lamone and Santemo near, 
The Lion couched in whtfia are gov e r n ed by 50 

Which changes party with the changing year. 

And that to which the Savio^ wanders nigh 
As it is set 'twixt mountain and champaign 
Lives now in freedom now 'neath tyranny* 

^ The Grtm Poms : In 1300 set in him to such puipgae that 

the Oidelaffi were lords of Forll. he soon died in- his dungeon. 

Their arms were a green lion on * Cities^ etc, : Imola and 

a gold ground. During the first Faenza, situated on the rivers 

years of his exile Dante had to named in the text. Mainardo 

do with Scarpetta degli Orde- F)^ani, lord of these towns, had 

laffi, under whose command the for aims an asore lion on a white 

exiled Florentines put them- field. During his minority he was 

selves for a time, and there is a ward of the Commonwealth of 

even a tradition that he acted as Florence. By his cunning and 

his sectctaiy. daring heeamed the name of the 

* TkeMasHjfiofVerrwehw: Demon (Ptirg, xiv. 118). He 
Verrucchio was the castle of the died at Imola in 1308, and was 
Malatestas, lords of Rimini, boned in the gaib of a monk 
called theMastifls on account of- of VaUombrosa. likemostof his 
their crael tenacity. The elder neighbours he dianged his party 
was the fisdier of Francesca's as often as his interest required, 
husband and lover ; the younger Hewas a Guelf in Florence and a 
was a brother of these. Gkibdine in Romagno, say some. 

* Mmtagna: Montagna de' * SavU: Cesena, on the 
Pavcitati, one of a GhibeHne Savio, was distmgulshed among 
famity that contested superiority the cities of Romagna by bei^g 
in Rimini with the Guelf Bfala-* left more frequently than the 
testss, was taken prisoner by odiers were to manage its own 
guile and committed by the old allairB. The If alatestaa and 
Iifastiff to the keeping of the Montcfeltros were in tom poe* 
young one, whose fimgs were sessedof the tyranny of it. 
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But who thoiLait I to be told am 
Be not mon.Btabbom thaa weathers found. 
As thou on eacth iUostrious. wouldst J:eiiiai]i.' 

When first th* fice a little while had moaned 
After iu manner, next the pointed crest 
Waved to and fro ;.then in this sense breathed soUnd : 

' If I believtd my Miswer wett adddesied 6i 

To one tliat earthward shall his course retrace, 
This flame should forthwith akof^ether rest. 

But since^ none ever yet out of this place 
Returned alive, if all be true I hear, 
I yield thee answer fearless of disgrace. 

I was a -warrior, then a Cord^er ;* 
Thinking thus girt to purge away my stain : 
And sure my hope had met with answer clear 

Had not the High Priest'— ill with him remain \ 70 

Plunged me anew into my former sin : 
And why and how, I would to thee make plain. 



^ But simSf tic : Thesbades, is there to learn all he can* and 

being enveloped in fire, are un* not to bandy personal oonfes- 

able to see thoie with whom sions with the shades, 

they ^)eak s and so Guido does * A ConUUer: In iJ96G«ido 

not detect in Dante the si|^ of entered the Fcandacan Order, 

a living man^ bat takes him to He died in 1298, bat where is 

be like himself a denisen of not known; some anthorities say 

Infomo. He wonld not have at Venioe and others at AssisL 

the truth regarding his fiite to Benvennto tells : < He was oAea 

be known in the world, where seen b^ging his bread in An- 

he is supposed to have departed cona, where he was boried. 

life in the odour of sanctity. Many good deeds are related 

Daate's promise to refresh his of hha, and I Perish a sweet 

fame he either regards as mean- hope that he may have bean 

in^ess, or as oae made without saved.' 

thepoweroffiilfilltagit. Dante * Tke ffigk Prktt: lifxabat 

leaves him in his error, for he viii. 
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While I the frame of booet and flesh was in 

My mother gave me, all the deeds I wrcnight 

Were fox-like and in no wise leonine. 
Of every wile and hidden way I dingiit 

The secret tridey^and'uted them with sneh tieight 

That all the world with fame of it was fiangtit. 
When I perceived I had attaint quite 

The time of life when it behoves each one 80 

^ To furl his sails and coil his cordage ti^t, 
Sorrowing for deeds I had with pleasure done, 

Contrite and shriven, i reltgious grew. 

Ah, wretched me 1 and well it was begun 
But for the Chieftain of die Pharisees new,^ 

Then waging war hard by the Lateran, 

And not with Saiacen nor yet with Jew; 
For Christian* were his enemies every man, 

And none had at the siege of Acre been 

Or trafficked in the Empire of Soldi^ 90 

His lofty office he held cheap, and e'en 

His Sacred Orders and the cord I wore, 

Which used' to make the wearers of it lean. 

> 7^ Pkarisges new: The institatiiig a crusade against 

membeis of the Court of Rome. Christians at a time when, hy 

Saint Jerome calls the dignified the recent loss of Acre, the gate 

RoBMn deigy of bis day ' the of the Holy Land had heen lost 

Senate of the Pharisees.' to Christendom. The Colonnas 

^ Far CkHsHan^ tk.: The were innocent, too, of the crime 

foes of BoniAkoe, here spoken of, of supplying the Infidel with 

were the Cardinals Peter and mmiitions of war — a crime 

James Colonna. He destroyed condemned by the Laterau 

their pakoe in Rome (1297) and Coondl of 1215, and by Bonilace 

carried the war against them to himself who eidnded those 

their country seat at Palestrina, guilty of it from the benefits of 

the ancient Pneneste, then a the great Jubilee of 130a 

great stronghold. Dante here * Wkiek ustd^ «^ ; la former 

bitterly blames Boniface for times, when the rule of the Chder 
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As from Soqictc^ Congtiintine 6f yoie 

Sylvester called to cuve hib leprosy, 

I as a leecfa.was called this man beitre 
To cure him of his fever whidi ran high ; 

My cotmsd he required, hot I stood dumb. 

For drunken all his words appeared to be. 
He said ; '* For fear be in thy httart no room ; loo 

Beforehand I absolve thee, but declare 

How Palestrina I may overcome. 
Heaven I unlodE, as thou art well aware, 

And close at will ; because the keys are twin 

My predecessor' was averse to bear." 
Then did his weighty reasoning on me win 

Till to be silent seemed the worst of all ; 

And, ^ Father," I replied, '' since from this sin 
Thou dost absolve me into whidi I fell — 

The scant performance* of a promise wide i lo 

Will yield thee trhun^h in thy lofty stall." 
Francis came fer me soon as e'er I died ; 

But one of the black Cherubim was there 

And ^^Take him not, nor rob me of him" cried, 
*' For him of right among my thralls I bear 

Because lie offered counsel fraudulent ; 

Since when Fve had him firmly by the hair. 

WBS iaithfblly observed. Dante is related by a eoatemponiry 

charges the Fraadscans with chronicler : ' The Pope said : 

degeneracy in the JPiaradiso, xf. Tell me how to get the better of 

124. those mine enemies, thou who 

1 From Sorttcie : Referring to art so knowing in these thbgs. 

the well-known legend. The Then he answered: Promise 

fee for the core was the fabnloits much, and perform little ; which 

Donation. See Inf. xix. 115. he did/ Bat it seems odd that 

^ Afy pndeetsior: Celestine v. the wily and nnscrupttloos Booi- 

See Inf, iii. 60. fiice should have needed to put 

' Th4 scant performance y etc, : himself to school for such a 

That Gaido gave sach comisel simple lesson. 



None is absolved unlets be first i«pent ; 
Nor can repeotaace house with putpose ill, 
For this the coatradiotion doth preveaf 120 

Ahy wretched me I How did I shrinking thrill 
When dutching me he sneeied : *^ Perhaps of old 
Thou didst not think^ I had in logic skiU." < 

He carried me to Minos ;' Minos rttUed 

1 Thou ditht not think, etc. : In the Fourth Book of the 
Guido had forgot that others C<myito (written, according to 
conld reason besides the Pope. FraticeU], in 1297), he calls 
With regaid to the inef&cacj him . 'our most noble Guido 
of the Papal absolutioa an Monlefehnuio ;* and pndses 
old commentator sajrs, following him as one of the wise and noble 
Origen : ' The Popes that walk in souls that refuse to run with full 
the footsteps of Peter have this sails into the port of death, but 
power of binding and loosing ; furl the sails of their worldly 
but only such as do so walk.' undertakings, and, relinquishing 
But on Dante's scheme of what all earthly pleasures and busi- 
fixes the fate of the soul absolu- ness, give themselves up in 
tion matters little to save, or their old age to a religious life, 
priestly curses to damnify. See Either, then, besets Guido here 
Arg", iii 133. It is unfdgned in order that he may have a 
repentance that can help a sin- modem false counsellor worthy 
ner even at the last ; and it is to be ranked with Ulysses ; or 
remarkable that in the case of because, on longer experience, 
Buonconte, the gallant son of he had come to reprobate more 
this same Guido, the infernal keenly the abuse of the Fran- 
angel who comes for him as he dscan habit ; or, most likely of 
expires complains that he has all, that he might, even at the 
been cheated of his victim by cost of Guido^ load the hated 
one poor tear. See Flurg: v. memory of Boniface with an- 
S8, etc. Why then is no indul- other reproach, 
gence shown in Dante's court to 

Guido, who might well have ' Mines: Here we have 

been placed in Purgatory and Minos represented in the act 

made to have repented effectu- of pronouncing judgment in 

ally of this his last sin ? That wordk as well as by the figura- 

Dante had any personal grudge tive rolling of his tail around his 

against him we can hardly think, body {In/, v. 11). 
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His tail eight timet toand his hard hack ; ia ire 

Biting it fiercely, ere of me he told : 
''Among the smners of the shroodhiig fire V^ 

Therefore am I, where thou beholdest^lost ; 

And, sore at heaxti go clothed in such attire.' 
What he would say thus ended by the ghost, 130 

Away from ns the moaning fiame <iUd glide 

While to and firo its pointed horn was tossed. 
But we passed further on, I and my Guide, 

Along the clifi' to whe're the arch is set 

O'er the next moat, where paying they reside, 
As schismatics who whelmed themselves in debt 
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CANTO XXVIII. 

Could any, even in words unclogged by rhyme 
Recount the wounds that now I saw,^ and blood. 
Although he aimed at it time after time ? 

Here every tongue must fail of what it would, 
Because our human speech and powers of thought 
To grasp so much come short in aptitude. 

If all the people were together brought 
Who in Apulia,* land distressed by fate, 
Made lamentation for the bloodshed wrought 

By Rome ;* and in that war procrastinate* lo 

When the large booty of the rings was won, 
As Livy writes whose every word has weight ; 

With those on whom such direful deeds were done 

^ That new I saw: In the to the defeat of the Apalians 

Ninth Bolgia, on which he is with considerable slaughter by 

looking down, and in which are P. Decins Mas, or to their 

punished the sowers of discord losses in general in the coarse 

in church and state. of the Samnite war. 

* Apulia: The south-eastern * War procrasHnaU: The 

district of Italy, owing to its second Punic war lasted folly 

situation a frequent battle-field in fifteen years, and in the course 

ancient and modem times. of it the battle of Cannae was 

' Ratm : * Trojans ' in most gained by Hannibal, where so 

Mss. ; and then the Romans are many Roman knights fell that 

described as descended from the spoil of rings amounted to a 

Th)]ans. The reference may be peck. 

O 
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When Robert Guiscard^ they as foes «»9«ucu ^ 
And those of whom still turns np many a bone 

At Ceperan,* where each Apulian foiled 
In £uth ; and those at Tagliacozio' strewed, 
Where old Alardo, not by arms, prevailed ; 

And each his wounds and mutilations showed. 
Yet would they fax behind by those be left ao 

Who had the vile Ninth Bo^a iat abode. 

No cask^ of middle stave or end bereft, 
E'er gaped like one I saw the rest among, 
Slit from the chin all downward to the deft. 



^ Guiscard: One of the Nor- Mtnfredwuvirti»]lyb^Dn,and 

man conqnerora of the tt^pasA where te Apoliaiis fint fiuled 

which ap to oar own time con- in loyalty to their gallant king. 

stitnted the kingdom of Naples. Dante was a year old at the time 

In Apulia he did much fighting of Manfred's overthrow (is66). 
against Lombards, Santcens, * Tk^Naeouo: The crown 

and Greeks. He is found by Chaxles had won from Manfred 

Dante In Paradise among those he had to defend against Man* 

who fought for the faith {Par, fred's nephew Conradin (gtand- 

xviiL 48). His death happened son and last representative of 

in CeiJialonia in 1085, at the age Frederick ti. and the Intimate 

of seventy, when he was engaged heir to the kingdom of SioQy), 

on an expedition against Con- whom, in 1268, he defeated 

stantfaiople. near Tagtiaeecso In the Abnszi. 

* Ceperan : In the swfft and He made his victory the more 

decisive campaign nndertaken by complete by acting on the advice 

Charies of Anjon against Man- of AhiTdo or Enrd de Valayt 

fred, King of Sicily and Naples, an old Cmaader, to hold good 

the first victory was obtained at part of his force in resenre. 

Ceperano; but it waswonowing Charles wrote to the Pope that 

to the treachery of Manfred's the sknghter was so great as frr 

Keatenant, and not by the sword, to exeeed thai at Benevento. 

The tme battle was fonght at The feet of all the low-bom 

Benevento (Aff^f. iii. isS). Cepe- prisoners not slain on the field 

rano may be named by Dante were eat ofl^ while the gcnd^ 

as the field where the deieat of men were bdieaded or hsn{ed. 



cincLx viii.] Mahomet dii 

Between his 1^^ his entrails drooping hong ; 

The pluck and that foul bag were evident 

Which changes what is swallowed into dni^« 
And while I gazed upon hira aU intent, 

Opening his breast lus eyes en me he set, 

Saying : ' Behi^ how by mysdf I *ni rent ! 50 

See how dismembered now is Mahomet!^ 

All' in ftont of me goes weeping too ; 

With visage fiom the chin to forelock ^lit 
By all the others whom thoa seest there grew 

Scandal and schism while yet they breathed the day ; 

Because of which they now are cloven throttgji. 
There stands behind a devil on the way, 

Us with his sword thus cmelly to trim : 

He cleaves again each of our company 
As soon as we complete the drcoit grim ; 40 

Because the wounds of each are healed outright 

Or e'er anew he goes in front of him. 
But who art thou that peerest from the height, 

It may be putting off to reach the pain 

Which shall the crimes confessed by thee requite V 
' Death has not seized him yet, nor is he ta'en 

To torment for his sins,' my Master said ; 

' But, that he may a full experience gain, 
By me^ a ghost, ^s doomed he diould be led 



^ Mahomet: It has been ob- the fact that Mahoaiet and his 

jected to Dante by M. littr^ ibOowen rent great part of the 

that he treati Mahomet, the East and South from Christen- 

founder of a new religion, as a dom ; and lor this the Pn^yhet 

mere achiraaatic. The wonder is represented as being mutilated 

would have been had he dwelt in a sorer degree than the other 

on the good qualities of the Pn> schismatios. 

phet at a tiaoe when Islam still * AK: Soii*in-law <^ Maho- 

threatened Europe* He goes on met. 
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Down the Infernal circles, round on round ; 50 

And what I tell thee is the truth indeed.' 

A hundred shades and more, to whom the sound 
.Had reached, stood in the moat to maxlc me well, 
Their pangs forgot ; so did the words astound. 

' Let Fra Dolcin^ provide, thou mayst him tell — 
Thou, who perchance ere long shalt sunward go — 
Unless he soon would join me in this Hell, 

Much food, lest aided by the siege of snow 
The Novarese should o'er him victory get, 
Which odierwise to win they would be slow.* 60 

While this was said to me by Mahomet 
One foot he held uplifted ; to the ground 
He let it fiill, and so he forward set 

Next, one whose throat was gaping with a wound, 
Whose nose up to the brows away was sheared 
And on whose head a single ear was found, 

At me, with all the others, wondering peered ; 
And, ere the rest, an open windpipe made. 
The outside of it all with crimson smeared. 

* Fra Dokin : At the dose your life, and with prophesying 

of the thirteenth century, Boni- the advent of a pious Pope. A 

&ce being Pope, the general dis- holy war on a small scale was 

oontentwiththecormptionofthe preached against him. After 

higher clergy foond expression in safTering the extremttres of fiun- 

the north of Italy in the fomida- ine, snowed up as he was am(»ig 

tion of a new sect, whose leader the mountains, he was taken 

was Fra Dolcino. What he prisoner and cruelly put to death 

chieflywas— enthusiast, reformer, (1307). It may have been b 

or impottor— it is impossible to order to save himself from being 

ascertain $ all we know of him suspected ofsympathy with him, 

being derived from writers in the that Dante^ whose hatred of 

Papal interest. Among other Boni&ce and the New Pharisees 

crimes he was diaiged with that was equal to Doknno's, pnmdes 

ofteaching the lawfulness of tell- fof him by anticipation a place 

ing an Inquisitor a lie to save with Mahomet. 



CIRCLE VIII.] Pier da Medidna. 215 

' O thou, not here because of guilt,' he said ; 70 

' And whom I sure on Latian ground did know 
Unless by stxoAg similitude betrayed, 

Upon Pier da Medicin^ bestow 
A thought, shouldst thou revisit the sweet plain 
That fnmi Vercelli ' slopes to Marcab6. 

And make thou known to Fano's wortiuest twain — 
To Messer-Guido and to Angiolel — 
They, unless foresight here be wholly vain. 

Thrown overboard in gyve and manacle 
Shall drown £ut by Cattolica, as planned 80 

By treachery of a tyrant fierce and felL 

Between Majolica' and Cyprus strand 
A blacker crime did Neptune never spy 
By pirates wrought, or even by Axgives' hand. 

The traitor^ who is blinded of an eye. 
Lord of the town which of my comrades one 
Had been far happier ne'er to have come nigh, 

To parley with him will allure them on, 
Then so provide, against Focara's^ blast 
No need for them of vow or orison.' 90 

^ Pier da Median: Medidna ^ The traitor, etc. : The one- 
is in the territory of Bologna, eyed traitor is Malatesta, lord of 
Piero is said to have sdrred up Rimini, the Young Mastiff of the 
dissensions between the Polentas preceding Canta He invited 
of Ravenna and the Malatestas the two chief citizens of Fano, 
of Rimini. named in the text, to hold a con- 

' From Vercelli, etc» : From ference with him, and procured 

the district of Vercelli to where that <hi their way they should be 

the castle of Marcab6 once pitched overboard opposite the 

stood, at the mouth of the Po, is castle of Cattolica, which stood 

a distance of two hundred miles, between Fano and Rimini. This 

The plain is Lombardy. is said to have happened in 

' Majoliea, €s^. ; On all the 1304. 

Mediterranean, from Cyprus in ^ Focara: The name of a pro- 

the east to Majorca in the west montory near Cattolica, subject 
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And I : 'Point out and tell, if wish dioa liast 
To get news of thee to the worid conveyed^ 
Who rues that e^er his q^ theivon were cast ?' 

On a companion's jaw his hand he laid| 
And shouted, wfaOe the moudi he open prised : 
' 'Tis this one here by whom no word is said. 

He qoendied all doabt in Caesar, and advised^ 
Himself an outlaw— 4hat a man equipped 
For strife ran danger if he temporised.' 

Alas, to look on, how downcast and hipped loo 

- Curio,^ once bold in connsd, now i^ypeared ; 
With gorge whence by the roots the tongue was ripped. 

Another one, whose hands away were sheared, 
In the dim air his stumps uplifted high 
So that his visage was with blood besmeared, 

And, ' Mosca,* toO| remember !' loud did cry, 

to squalls. The victims were Florentine family of the Baon- 

never to doable the head- delmonti jilted a daughter of 

hmd. the AmideL When these with 

^ Curio: Ihe Roman Tri- their fiiends met to take counsel 

bune who, according to Lncan touching revenge for the insult, 

— ^the incident is not historically Mosca, one of the Uberti or ol 

correct— found Caesar hesitating the Lamberti, gave his opinion 

iiiietfaer to cross the Rubicon, in the proverb, Cosafaita Aa 

and advised him : TolUmoras: capo: * A thing onoe done is done 

temper nocuU differre paraHs. with.' The hint was i mp roved 

' No delay 1 when men are ol^ and on the following £aster 

ready they always suffier by put- morning the young Buondd- 

ting o£' The passage of the monte, as, mounted on a white 

Rubicon was counted as the steed and dressed in white he 

beginning of the Civil War. — rode across the Ponte Veodiio^ 

Cnrio gets scant justice, seeing was dragged to the groond and 

that in Dante's view Cscsar in cruelly shun. All the great 

all he did was only carrying out Florentine fiuniUes took sides 

the Divine purpose regarding in the fend, and it soon widened 

the Empire* into the civil war between Flo^ 

* Afosca: In 1315 one of the entine Guelf and Ghibeline. 



ci&cLB vtit.] Bertumd de Bom, 2 1 5 

' Who saidt ah me ! ^ A thing once done is done t" 

An evil seed fsr all in Tuscany.' 
I added : * Yea* and death to every one 

Of thine!' whence he» woe piled on woe^ his way no 

Went like a mas with grief demented grown. 
But I to watch the gang made longer stay, 

And something saw which I should have a £ear, 

Without more proo^ so much as even to say» 
But that my conscience bids me have good cheer-- 

The comrade leal whose friendship fortifies 

A man beneath the mail of purpose clear. 
I saw in sooth (still seems it 'fore mine eyes}, 

A headless trunk ; with that sad company 

It forward moved, and on the selftame wise. 120 

The severed head, clutched by the hair, swung free 

Down from the fist, yea, lantern-like hung down ; 

Staring at us it murmured :'* Wretched me ! ' 
A lamp he made of head-^ece once his own ; 

And he was two in one and one in two ; 

But how, to Him who thus ordains is known. 
Arrived beneath the bridge and full in view, 

With outstretched arm his head he lifted high 

To bring his words well to us. These I knew : 
' Consider well my grievous penalty, 1 30 

Thou who^ though still alive, art visiting 

The people dead ; what pun with this can vie ? 
In order that to earth thou news mayst bring 

Of me, that I 'm Bertrand de Bom^ know well, 

^ Btrtrand di Bom : Is men- much to stir up strife. For 

tioned by Dante in his Treatise patron he had the Prince Henry, 

Di Vuigari Eloquio^ ii 3, as son of Henry ii. of Eng^d. 

specially the poet of warlike Though Heniy never came to 

deeds. He was a Gascon noble the throne he was, dming his 

who used his poetical gift very father's lifetime, crowned as his 
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Who gave bad counsel to the Younger King. 
I son and sire made each 'gainst each rebel : 

David and Absalom were fooled not more 

By counsels of the folse AhithopheL 
Kinsmen so close since I asunder tore, 

Severedi alas ! I carry now my brain 140 

From what^ it grew from in this trunk of yore : 
And so I prove the law of pain for pain.'* 

sttocessor, and was known as King : in &voar of the older 
the young King. After the reading, that John as well as his 
death of the Prince, Beitrand brother was a rebel to Henry ; 
was taken prisoner by the King, and that the line is hart by the 
and, acoonling to the legend, change from GiavamU to Gia- 
was loaded with fitvooii because vane. Considering that Dante 
he had been so troe a friend to almost certainly wrote Gicvamu 
his young master. That he had it seems most reasonable to 
a turn for fomenting discord is suppose that he may hafe con- 
shown by his having also led founded the Re Giavane with 
a revolt in Aquitaine against King John. 
Richard i.^All the old Mss. ^ Fromwhat^eic,: The^inal 
and all the earlier commentators cord, as we should now say, 
read Re Gicvatmi^ King John ; though Dante may have meant 
Re Gicvane, the young King, the heart 
being a comparatively modem ' J^am fir pain : In the City 
emendation. In favour of of Dis we found the hetesiarchs, 
adopting this it may be men- those who lead others to think 
tioned that in his poems Ber- fidsely. The lower depth of 
tiand calls Prince Henry la Reys the Malebolge is reserved for 
javes^ the young King; that it such as needlessly rend any 
was Henry and not John that Divinely-oonstitated order of 
was his friend and patnm ; and society, dvil or religious. Con- 
that in the old Cento NavelU duct counts more with Dante 
Henry is described as the young than opinion — ^in this case. 



ciRCLK VIII.] The neglected Veiidetta. 217 



CANTO XXIX. 

The many folk and wounds of divers kind 
Had flushed mine eyes and set them on the flow. 
Till I to weep and linger had a mind ; 

But Virgil said to me : * Why gazing so ? 
Why still thy vision fastening on the crew 
Of dismal shades dismembered there below ? 

Thou didst not^ thus the other Bolgias view : 
Think, if to count them be thine enterprise, 
The valley circles twenty miles and two.' 

• 

1 Thou didst not^ etc, : It is a procession of the shades is slow 
noteworthy feature in the con- it would indeed involve a pro- 
duct of the Poem that when tnurted halt to wait till all had 
Dante has once gained sufficient passed beneath the bridge, 
knowledge of any group in the Virgil asks ironically if he 
Inferno he at once detadies his wishes to count them all. This 
mind from it, and, carrying on as precise detail, taken along with 
litUe arrear of pity as he can, one of the same kind in the 
gives his thoughts to further following Canto (line 86), has 
progress on the journey. The suggested the attempt to con- 
departure here made from his struct the Inferno to a scale, 
usual behaviour is presently ac- Dante wisely suffers us to forget, 
oottnted for. Virgil knows why if we will, that—taking the dia- 
he lingers, but will not seem to meter of the earth at 6500 miles, 
approve of the cause. as given by him in the Comnta 

* TkoetUy miUs and two: The — ^he travels from the surface of 

Ninth Bolgia has a circumference the globe to the centre at the 

of twenty-two miles, and as the rate of more than two miles a 
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Beneath our feet the mo<m^ already lies ; lo 

The time* wears iast away to us decreed ; 
And greater things than these await thine eyes.' 

I answered swift : ' Hadst thou but given heed 
To why it was my looks were downward bent, 
To yet more stay thou mightest have agreed.' 

My Guide meanwhile was moving, and I went 
Behind him aud continued to reply. 
Adding : ' Within the moat on which intent 

I now was gazing with such eager eye 
I trow a spirit weeps, one of my kin, 20 

The crime whose guilt is rated there so high.' 

Then said the Master : * Henceforth hold thou in 
Thy thoughts from wandering to him : new things claim 
Attention now, so leave him with his sin. 

Him saw I at thee from the bridge-foot aim 
A threatening finger, while he made thee known ; 
Geri del Hello' heard I named his name. 

minutet ooanting downward * TAi Ume^ eU. : Before night- 
motion alone. It is only when fall they are to complete their 
he has come to the lowest rings ezploraticn of the Inferno^ and 
that he allows himself to give then they will have spent twenty- 
details of stse; and probably four hows in it 
this mention of the extent of the * Geri dd BeiU: One of the 
Ninth Bolgta, which comes on Aligfaieri, a inllcoasin of Dante's 
the reader as a surprise^ is fiither. He was goilty of en- 
thrown oat in order to impress couraging dissension, say the 
on the imagination some sense commentators; which is to be 
of the enormons extent of the clearly infened from the place 
regions through which the pil- assigned him in Inferno : but 
grim has already passed, they do not agree as to how he 
Henceforth he deids in exact met his death, nor do they mcii* 
measurement, tion the date of it *Noi 
> 71U m$9n : It is now some avenged till thirty jeaxs after,' 
time after noon on the Saturday, says Landino ; bat does not say 
The last indication of time was if this was after his death or the 
at Canto xxL 1 12« time at which Dante writes. 



CIRCLE viij.i Geri del Billo. 219 

But, at the time, thoa wast with him alone 
Engrossed who once held Hantefort,^ nor the place 
Didst look at vheie he was ; so passed he on.' 30 

' O Leader mine I death violent and base. 
And not avenged as yet,' I made reply, 
' By any of his partners in disgrace, 

Made him disdainful ; therefore went he by 
And spake not with me, if I judge aright ; 
Which does the more my ruth* intensify.' 

So we conversed till from the cliff we might 
Of the next valley have had prospect good 
Down to the bottom, with but clearer light' 

When we above the inmost Cloister stood 40 

Of Malebolge, and discerned the cfew 
Of such as there compose the Brotherhood,^ 



^ HauUfort: Bertiand de thrratming finger, the questions 

Bom's castle in Gascony. hastily put to Geri by the aston- 

' Myruih: Enlightened mor- iihed shades, and his disap* 
alist though Dante is, he yet peannee under the dark vault 
shows himself man of his age when by the law of his punish- 
enough to be keenly alive to the ment the sinner can no longer 
extremest daims of kindred; tanry. 

and while he oondenms the ' With but demnr light: 

vmdeita by the wofds put into They have crossed the rampart 

Viigil's month, he confesses to dividing the Ninth Bolgia from 

a lieeling of meanness not to the Tenth, of which they would 

have pmctiaed it on behoof of a now command a view, weie it 

distant relative. There is a notsodaik. 

hig^ art in this introduction of « TktBrMirkeod: Theword 

Geri del Bello. Had they oon* used properly describes the Lay 

fenred together Dante must have Brothers of a monastery. Phil* 

leessed either cmel or pusillani* alethes suggests that Dante 

mous, reproaching or being re* may regard the devils as the 

proadied. As it is, all the true monks of the monastery of 

poeUry of die situatxm comes Malebolge. The siaule involves 

out Uie stronger that they do no contempt for the monastic 

not meet face to face : the life, but is naturally used with 
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So many lamentatt<Mif pierced me througb-- 
And barbed with pity all the shafts were sped — 
My open pahns across my ears I drew. 

From Vaidichiana's' every spital bed 
All ailments to September from July, 
With all in Maremma and Sardinia* bred, 

Heaped in one pit a sickness might supply 
like what was here ; and from it rose a stink so 

Like that which c<»nes from limbs that putrefy. 

Then we descended by the utmost brink 
Of the long ridge*— leftward once more we fell — 
Until my vision, quickened now, could sink 

Deeper to where Justice infallible, 
The minister of the Almighty Lord, 
Chastises forgers doomed on earth ^ to Hell. 

iEgina^ could no sadder sight afford. 



reference to those who live se- mentioned (Inf, xxr. 19). In 

eluded and under a fisoed rule. Dante's time it was almoit on- 

He elaewhere speaks of the peopled. 

College of the Hypocrites (Iitf. * The hmgridgg: One of the 

xxiii. 9i)and of Paradisftasthe ribs of rock which, Uke the 

Clotsler where Christ is Abbot spokes of a wheel, ran from the 

(/)wy. zxvL IS9). periphery to the centre of Male- 

^ Vdldkkkma: The district bolge, rising into arches as they 

lying between Aresio and crossed each sttcoessive Bolgia. 

Chiasi ; in Dante's time a hot- The utmost brink is the inner 

bed of malaria, bat now, owing bank of the Tenth and last 

to drainage works promoted by Bolgia. To the edge of this 

the enlightened Tuscan min- moat they descend, bearing as 

ister Fossombroni (1823), one usual to tihe left hand, 

of the most fertile and healthy ^ Doomedomeartk^dc,: *'^Nhoni 

r^ons of Italy. she here registers.' While thqr 

s Sardmia : Had in the are still on earth their doom is 

middle ages an evil reputation fixed by Divine justice, 

for its fever-stricken air. The ^ j^gina : The description is 

Maremma has been already taken from Ovid (Afdum. viL). 



cncLB vin.j The Falsifiers. 221 

As I believe (when all the people ailed 

And all the air was so with sickness stored, 60 

Down to the very wonns creation flailed 

And died, whereon the pristine folk once more. 

As by the poets is for certain hdd, 
From seed of ants their family did restore), 

Than what was offered by that valley black 

With plague-stmck spirits heaped upon the floor. 
Supine some lay, each on the other's back 

Or stomach ; and some crawled with crouching gait 

For change of place along the doleful track. 
Speechless we moved with step deliberate, 70 

With eyes and ears on those disease crushed down 

Nor left them power to M their bodies straight 
I saw two sit, shoulder to shoulder thrown 

As plate holds plate up to be warmed, from head 

Down to the feet with scurf and scab o'ergrown. 
Nor ever saw I curry-comb so plied 

By varlet with his master standing by, 

Or by one kept unwillingly from bed. 
As I saw each of these his scratchy ply 

Upon himself; for nought else now avails So 

Against the itch which plagues them furiously. 
The scab^ they tore and loosened with their nails, 

As with a knife men use the bream to strip, 

Or any other fish with larger scales. 
' Thou, that thy mail dost with thy fingers rip,' 

My Guide to one of them b^gan to say, 

' And sometimes dost with them as pincers nip, 
TeQ, is there any here from Italy 



^ The uai, tie, ; As if by an sinners is changed into one 
infernal alchemy the matter of loathsome form or another, 
the shadowy bodies of these 
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Among you all, so may thy naate sufice 

For this their woik to all eternity/^ 90 

' Latians are both of as in this disguise 

Of wretchedness/ -weeping said one of those ; 

' But who art thou, demanding on dtis wise ?* 
My Guide made answer : * I am one who goes 

Down wi6i this liTing man from steep to steep 

That I to him Inferno may disclose.' 
Then broke dieir mutual prop ; trembling with deep 

Amazement each tamed to me, with the rest 

To whom his words had echoed in the heap. 
Me the good Master cordially addressed : 100 

* Whatever thou hast a mind to ask them, say/ 
And since he wished it, thus I made request : 

' So may remembrance of you not decay 

Within the upper worid out of the mind 

Of men, but fk>urish still for many a day, 
As ye shall tell your names and what your kind : 

Let not your vile, disgusting punishment 

To full confession make you disinclined.' 
* An Aretine,* I to the stake was sent 

By Albert of Siena,' one confessed, 1 10 

* But came not here dnrough that for which I went 
To death. 'Tis true I told him all in jest. 



^ To all iUmity: This may Siena on a chaige of heresy. 

seem a stroke of sarcasm, but Albert of Siena is said to have 

is not Himself a shade, Viigil been a relatiye, some say the 

camiot, like Daate, promise to natural son, of the Bishop of 

refresh the memory of the shades Siena. A man of the name 

on earth, and can only wish for figures as hero in some of 

them some sliglit alleviation of Sacchetti's novels, always in a 

their suffering. ridiculous light; There seems 

^ An AnHm : Called Gtifib- to be no authentic testimony le* 

lino, and burned at Florence or gaiding the incident in the text. 



cTRcLt vtn.] Cafoechio M the Sunese. 323 

I dirottgh the air eonld float in upwaid fyre ; 
And he^ inqoMite and doll at best, 

Did full instiuction in tbe art reqmre : 
I could not make him Dndalus^ so then 
His teeond father sent me to the fire^ 

But to the deepest Bolgia of the ten. 
For alchemy which in the world I wro«^t» 
The unerring Minos doomed me.* ' Now were men 

E'er found,' I of the Poet asked, ^ so teuglit 121 

With vanity as are the Sienese?' 
French vanity to theirs is surely nought' 

The other leper hearing me, to these 
My words : ' Omit the Stricca," swifk did shoot, 
^ Who knew his tastes with temperance to please ; 

And Nicholas,* who earliest found out 
The lavish custom of the dove-stuffed roast 
Within the garden where such seed doth sprout 

Nor count the club* where Cacda d* Asdaa lost 130 

* Dttdalm: Who escaped on * Nkkeim: *The lavish cos- 
wings of his invention from the torn of the dove ' which he in- 
Cretui Labyrinth he had made vented is varionsly described, 
and lost himself in* I have chosen the version which 

* The Siatise: The oompari- makes it consist of staffing phea- 
son of these to the Frendi ssnts with doves, then veiy 
would have the more cogency costly. 

as Siena boasted of having been ' The cM : The commen* 

founded by die Gauls. *That taton tell that the two young 

vain people,' says Dante, of the Sienese nobles above mentioned 

Sienese in the PitrgaHtry (xiiL were members of a sodety 

151). Among thdr nd^bours formed for the purpose of living 

they still bear the reputation of luxuriously together. Twelve 

Kght-headedness ; also, it ought of them contributed a fiind of 

to be added, of great turbanhy. above two hm&died thousand 

* The Stricca : The exception gold florins ; they built a great 
in his fiivour is ironical, as is palace and furnished it magni- 
that of all the others mentioned, fioently, and launched out into 
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Vineyards and woods ; 'mid whom away did throw 
His wit the Abbagliato.^ But whose ghost 

It is, that thott mayst weet, that backs thee so 
Against the Sienese, make sharp thine eyes 
That thou my countenance mayst surely know» 

In me Capocchio's' shade thou* It recognise^ 
Who foiged false coin by means of alchemy : 
Thou must remember, if I well surmise. 

How I of nature very ape could be.' 

every other sort of extravagance life cost him his estates near 

with such assiduity that in a Siena. 

few months their capital was ^ Thi Abboffiate: Nothing is 

gone. As that amoonted to known* though a great deal is 

more thah a hmdred thonsand guessed, about this member of 

pounds of our money, equal in the club. It is enough to know 

those days to a million or two, that, having a scant supply of 

the story must be held to savour wit, he spent it freely, 

of romance.- That Dante refers * CapiechU: Someone whom 

to a prodigal's dab that actually Dante knew. Whether he was 

existed some time before he a Florentine or a Sienese is not 

wrote we cannot doubt. But ascertained, but from the stnia 

it seems uncertain, to say the of lus mention of the Sienese we 

least, whether the sonnets ad* may guess Florentine. He was 

dressed by the Tuscan poet burned in Siena in 1293. ~ 

Folgore da Gemignano to a (Scartaszini) They had studied 

jovial crew in Siena can be together, says the An^nim^. 

taken as having been inspired Benvenuto tdls of him that one 

by the club Dante speaks of. Good Friday, while in a cloister, 

A translation of them is given he painted on his nail with mar^ 

by Mr. Rossetti in his Circle rf vdlon^ completeness a picture of 

Dante, (See Mr. Symonds's the crucifixion. Dante came 

Renaissance^ vol. iv. page 54, up, and was lost in wonder, when 

noUt for doubts as to the date Capocchio suddenly licked his 

of Folgore.) — Caccia tT Ascian : nail dean — ^whidi may be taken 

Whose short and merry club for what it is worth. 
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CANTO XXX. 

Because of Semele^ when Juno's ire 
Was fierce 'gainst all that were to Thebes allied. 
As had been proved by many an instance dire ; 

So mad grew Athamas' that when he spied 
His wife as she with children twain drew near. 
Each hand by one encumbered, loud he cried : 

' Be now the nets outspread, that I may snare 
Cubs with the lioness at yon strait groimd i' 
And stretching claws of all compassion bare 

He on Learchus seized and swung him round, 10 

And shattered him upon a flinty stone ; 
Then she herself and the other burden drowned. 

And when by fortune was all overthrown 
The Trojans' pride, inordinate before — 
Monarch and kingdom equally undone— 

Hecuba,* sad and captive, mouraing-o'er 
Polyxena, when dolorous she beheld 
The body of her darling Polydore 

^ SemeU: The daughter of *i4/^«f<u; Married to a sister 

Cadmus, founder and king of of Semele, was made insane by 

Thebes, was beloved by Jupiter the angry Juno, with the result 

and therefore bated by Juno, described in the text. 

who induced her to court de* *//2!f»^;V^fe of Priam, king 

stmction by urging the god to ofTroy, and mother of Polyxena 

▼istt her, as he was used to come and Polydorus. While she was 

to Juno, in all his gloiy. And lamenting the death of her 

in other instances the goddess daughter, slain as an offering on 

took revenge (Ovid, Metam, iv.). the tomb of Achilles, she found 

P 
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Upon the coast, out of her wits she yelled, 
And spent herself in baxking like a hound ; 
So by her sorrow was her reason quelled. 
' But never yet was Trijan fury^ found, 
Nor that of Thebes, to sting so cruelly 
Brute beasts, far less the human /onn to wound. 

As two pale naked shades were stung, whom I 
Saw biting run, like swine when they escs^ 

' Famished and eager from the empty sty. 

Capocchio' coming up to, in his nape 
One fixed his fangs, and hauling at him made 
His belly on the stony pavement scrape. 30 

The Aretine' who stood, still trembling, smd : 
* That imp is Gianni Schicchi,* and he goes 
Rabid, thus trimming others.' * O ! ' I prayed, 

' So may the teeth of the other one of those 
Not meet in thee, as, ere she pass from sight. 
Thou freely shalt the name of her disclose.' 

And he to me : ^ That is the ancient sprite 
Of shameless Myrrha,^ who let liking rise 
For him who got her, past all bounds of right. 

the corpse of her son, slain by where sinners are made ministecB 

the king of Thraoe^ to whose of vengeance on one another, 
keeping she had committed hini ' 73WWr«r^.*Griffolino»who 

(Ovid, Mitam. xiii.). boasted he oonld fly; already 

1 TVcyan fury^ Oe, : It was represented as trembling {/n/i 

by the agenqr of a Fury that xxiz. 97). 
Athamaswasputontofhismind; * Gianni Schi£ehi: Giovanni 

but the Tiojan and Tbeban furies Schicchi, one of the Cavalcanti 

here meant are the frenxies of of Florence. 
Athamas and Hecuba, wild with ^ Myrrha: This is a stzikiog 

which one of them slew his son, exanq)le of Dante's dftestadoa 

and the other scratched out the of what may be called heartless 

eyes of the Thxadan king. sins. It is covered by the daasi- 

* Capocchio : See close of the fication of Canto xi. Yet it is 

preceding Canto. Here as else- almost with a shodc that we find 
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As, to transgress with hinii she in disguise 40 

Came near to him deception to maintain ; 
So he, departing yonder from our eyes, 

That he the Lady of the herd might gain. 
Bequeathed his goods by formal testament 
While he Buoso Donati's^ form did feign. 

And when the rabid couple from us went, 
Who all this time by me were being eyed, 
Upon the rest iU-starred I grew intent ; 

And, fashioned like a lute, I one espied. 
Had he been only severed at the place 50 

Where at the groin men's lower limbs divide. 

The grievous dropsy, swol'n with humours base. 
Which every part of true proportion strips 
Till paunch grows out of keeping with the face, 

Compelled him widely ope to hold his lips 
Like one in fever who, by thirst possessed. 
Has one drawn up while the other chinward slips. 

' O ye I' who by no punishment distressed. 
Nor know I why, are in this world of dool,' 

Myrrha here for personation, death-bed by Gianni Schicchi, 

and not rather condenmed to who had greU powers of mimi- 

some other circle for another sin. cry. Acting in the character 

^ Buoso Donati: Introduced of Bnoso, the rogue professed his 

as a thief in the Seventh Bolgia wish to make a new disposition 

(Inf, XXV. 140). Buoso w^s pos- of his means^ and after specifying 

sessed of a peerless mare, known some trifling charitable bequests 

as the Lady of the herd. To the better to mainfrat^ \^ us. 

make some amends for his un- sumed character, named Simon 

scrupulous acquisition of wealth, as general legatee, and be- 

he made a will bequeathing lega- queathed Buoso's mare to him- 

des to various religious commun* self. 

ities. When he died his nephew ^ ye^ etc. ; The speaker has 

Simon kept the fiict concealed heard and noted Virgil's words 

long enough to procure a per- of explanation given in the pre- 

sonation of him as If on his vious Canto, line 94. 
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He said ; 'a wlule let your attention rest 60 

On Master Adam ^ here of misery fulL 

Living, I all I wished enjoyed at will ; 

Now lost I for a drop of water cooL 
The water-brooks that down each grassy hill 

Of Casentino to the Amo fall 

And with cool moisture all their comses fill — 
Always, and not in vain, I see them all ; 

Becanse the vision of them dries me more 

Than the disease 'neath which my face grows small. 
For rigid justice, me chastising sore, 70 

Can in the place I sinned at motive find 

To swell the sighs in which I now deplore. 
There lies Romena, where of the money coined* 

^Master Adam: Adam of on the other Saint John.* — (V3- 

Brescia, an accomplished worker lani, vL 54.) The pieoe was 

in metals, was induced by the thus of aboat the weight of our 

Counts Guidi of Romena in the half-sovereign. The gold was 

^Casentino, the upland district of of twenty-four caiats ; that is^ it 

the upper Amo, to counterfeit had no alloy. The coin soon 

the gold coin of Florence. This passed into wide circnlatioo, and 

false coin is mentioned in a to maintain its pority became for 

Chronicle as having been in cir* the Florentines a matter of the 

cttlation in isSl. It must there- first importance. Villani, in the 

fore have been somewhat later chapter above dted, teds how 

that Master Adam was burned, the King of Tunis finding the 

as he was by sentence of the florin to be of pure gold sent for 

Republic, upon the road which some of the Ptsans, then the chief 

led firom Romena to Florence, traders in his ports, and asked 

A caira stOl existing near the who were the Florentines that 

ruined castle bears the name of they coined such money. 'Only 

the ' dead man's cairn.' our Arabs,' was the answer ; 

s The fwmsy coined^ ek, : The meaning that they were rough 

gold florin, afterwards adopted countiy folk, dqtendent on Pisa, 

in so many countries, was first ' Then what is your coin like ?' 

strack in 1352 ; ' wldch florins he asked. A Florentine of 

weighed eight to the ounce, and Oltramo named Pent Baldncd, 

bore the lily on the one side, and who was present, took the oppor- 
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With the Baptist's image I made counterfeit, 
And therefore left my body burnt behind. 
But could I see here Guido*s^ wretched sprite, 
Or Alexander's, or their brother's, I 
For Fonte Branda' would not give the sight. 

tunity of informing him how on the occasion of his death, 

great Florence was compared in which the poet excuses him- 

with Pisa, as was shown by that self for absence from the fimeral 

city having no gold coinage of on the plea of poverty. By 

its own ; whefeupon the King the time be wrote the Inferno 

made the Florentines free of he may, owing to their shifty 

Tunis, and allowed them to have poUtics, have lost all liking for 

a £&ctoiy there. 'And this,' the family, yet it seems harsh 

adds ViUani, who had himself measure that is here dealt to 

been agent abroad for a great fonner friends and patrons. 

Florentine house of business, ' Fonte Branda: A cele- 

' we had at 6r8t hand from the brated fountain in the dty of 

aforesaid Pera, a man worthy of Siena. Near Romena is a 

credit, and with whom we were spring which is also named Fonte 

associated in the Priorate.' Branda ; and this, according to 

> Guido^ etc, : The Guidi of the view now most in frivour, 

Romena were a branch of the was meant by Master Adam, 

great frunily of the Counts Guidi. But was it so named in Dante's 

The fiither of the three brothers time ? Or was it not so called 

in the text was grandson of the only when the Comoiy had 

old Gttido that married the begun to avraken a natural in* 

Good Gualdrada, and cousin of terest in the old coiner, which 

the Guidoguerra met by Dante local ingenuity did its best to 

in the Seventh Circle (Inf, xvi. meet? The early commentators 

58). How the third brother know nothing of the Casentino 

was called is not settled, nor Fonte Branda, and, though it is 

which of the three was already found mentioned under the date 

dead in the beginning of 130a of 1539, that does not take us 

The Alexander of Romena, who far enough back. In favour of 

for some time was captain of the Sienese fountain is the 

the banished Florentine Whites, consideration that it was the 

was, most probably, he of the richest of any in the Tuscan 

text. A letter is extaint pro- cities ; that it was a great archi- 

feasing to be written by Dante tectuml as well as engineering 

to two of Alexander's nephews work ; and that, although now 
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One is already here, unless they lie— 

Mad souls with power to wander through the crowd — 

What boots it me, whose limbs diseases tie ? 8 1 

But were I yet so nimble that I could 

Creep one poor inch a century, some while 

Ago had I begun to take the road 
Searching for him among this people vile ; 

And that although eleven miles^ 'tis long, 

And has a width of more than half a mile. 
Because of them am I in such a throng ; 

For to forge florins I by them was led, 

Which by three carats* of alloy were wrong.' 90 

* Who are the wretches twain,' I to him said, 

' Who smoke' like hand in winter-time fresh broi^ht 

From water, on thy right together spread?' 
*• Here found I them, nor have they budged a jot,' 

He said, ' since I was hurled into this vale ; 

And, as I deem, eternally they'll not 
One^ with false charges Joseph did assail ; 

False Sinon,^ Greek from Troy, is the other wight. 

Burning with fever they this stink exhale.' 

more thui half a century old, it in tweoty-foor being of some 
was still the subject of cariosity foreign substance, 
with people Ux and near. Be- ' Who smake^ eU, : This de- 
sides, Adam has already recalled scription of sufierers from hig^ 
the brooks of Casendno, and so fever, like that of Master Adam 
the mention of the paltry spring with his tympanitis, has the 
at Romena would introduce no merit, such as it is, of being 
fresh idea like that of the abon- true to the life, 
dant waters of the great fonn- ^ One^eU, : Potiphai'swife. 
tain which daily quenched the ' Sinan : Called of Troy, as 
thirst of thousands. being known through his coor 

^ Eleven pUUs: It will be duct at the siege. He pre- 

remembered that the previous tended to have deserted fin>m the 

Bolgia was twenty-two miles in Greeks, and by a false stxvy 

circumference. persuaded the Trojans to admit 

' Three carats : Three carau the fatal wooden horse. 
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Then one of thenif peidianoe o'eroome with spite 100 

Because he thus contemptnou^y wis named. 

Smote with his fist upon the belly tight. 
It sounded like a drum ; and then was aimed 

A blow by Master Adam at his face 

With ann no whit less hard) while he exclaimed : 
' What though I can no longer shift my place 

Because my members by disease are weighed ! 

I have an arm still free for such a case.' i 

# 

To which was answered : * When thou wast conveyed 

i 

Unto the fire 'twas not th^s good at need, 1 10 

But even more so when the coiner's trade 
Was plied by thee.'. The swol'n one : ' True indeed I 

But thou didst not bear witness half so true 

When Trojans^ at thee for the truth did plead.' 
' If I spake falsely, thou didst olt renew 

False coin/ said Sinon ; ' one fault brought me here ; 

Thee more than any devil of the crew.' 
' Bethink thee of the horse, thou perjurer,' 

He of the swol'n paunch answered ; ' and that by | 

All men 'tis known should anguish in thee stir.' 120 
' Be thirst that cracks thy tongue thy penalty, 

And putrid water,' so the Greek replied, 

* Which 'fore thine eyes thy stomach moundeth high.' 
The coiner then : ' Thy mouth thou openest wide, ! 

As thou art used, thy slanderous words to vent ; i 

But if I thirst and humours plump my hide 
Thy head tlyobs with the fire within thee pent. 

To lap Narcissus' mirror,* to implore 

And uige thee on would need no argument 

^ When Tro/anSf Oc, : When > NarcissH^ mirror: The 

King Priam sought to know for pool in which Nardssos saw his 

what purpose the wooden horse form reflected* 
was really constructed. 
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While I to hear them did attentive poie 130 

My Master said : ' Thy fill of staring take ! 

To rouse my anger needs bat little more/ 
And when I heard that he in anger spake 

Toward him I turned with such a shame inspired. 

Recalled, it seems afresh on me to break. 
And, as the man who dreams of hurt is fired 

With wish that he might know his dream a dream. 

And so what is, as 'twere not, is desired ; 
So I, struck dumb and filled with an extreme 

Craving to find excuse, unwittingly 140 

The meanwhile made the apology supreme. 
^ Less shame,' my Master said, ^ would nullify 

A greater fault, for greater guilt atone ; 

All sadness for it, therefore, lay thou by. 
But bear in mind that thou art not alone, 

If fortune hap again to bring thee near 

Where people such debate are carrying on. 
To things like these 'tis shame^ to lend an ear.' 

^ '7» shanu: Dante knows in the way of mean detail, calca> 

that Viigil would have scorned lated to convey to his readers 

to portny such a scene of low ' a full experience of the Infemo * 

life as this, but he must allow as he conceived of it — ^the place 

himself a wider licence and here ' where all the vileness of the 

aselsewhere refnsesnothing, even worid is cast.' 
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CANTO XXXI. 

The very tongue that first had caused me pain, 
Biting till both my cheeks were crimsoned o'er. 
With healing medicine me restored again. 

So have I heard, the lance Achilles^ bore, 
Which earlier was his father's, first would wound 
And then to health the wounded part restore. 

From that sad valley' we our backs turned round, 
Up the encircling rampart making way 
Nor uttering, as we crossed it, any sound. 

Here was it less than night and less than day, 10 

And scarce I saw at all what lay ahead ; 
But of a trumpet the sonorous bray — 

No thunder-peal were heard beside it — led 
Mine eyes along the line by which it passed. 
Till on one spot their gaze concentrated. 

When by the dolorous rout was overcast 
The sacred enterprise of Charlemagne 
Roland' blew not so terrible a blast 

* AchiUes: The rust upon his on his inarch north after defeat- 
lance had virtue to heal the ing the Saracens at Saragossa, 
wound. left Roland to bring up his rear- 

' Frokitkai sad valley : Leav- guard. The enemy fell on this 

ing the Tenth and Ust Bolgia in superior strength, and slew 

they climb the inner bank of it the Christians almost to a man. 

and approach the Ninth and last Then Roland, mortally wounded, 

Cirde, which consists of the sat down under a tree in Ronoes- 

inner pit of the Inferno. valles and blew upon his famous 

' Roland: Charles the Great, horn a Uast so loud that it was 
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Short time my head was that way turned, when plain 

I many lofty towers appeared to see. 

' Master, what town is this ?' I asked. *■ Since Ceuii 
Thou art,' he said, 'to pierce the obscurity 

While yet through distance 'tis inscrutable. 

Thou must of error needs the. victim be. 
Arriving there thou shalt distinguish well 

How much by distance was thy sense betrayed ; 

Therefore to swifter course thyself compel' 
Then tenderly^ he took my hand, and said : 

' Ere we pass further I would have thee know, 

That at the fact thou mayst be less dismayed, yo 

These are not towers but giants ; in a row 

Set round the brink each in the pit abides. 

His navel hidden and the parts below.' 
And even as when the veil of mist divides 

Little by little dawns upon the sight 

What the obscuring vapour earlier hides ; 
So, piercing the gross air uncheered by light, 

As I step after step drew near the bound 

My error fled, but I was filled with fright. 
As Montereggion * with towers is crowned 40 

heard by Charles at a distance wickedness.' 

of several miles. — ^The Chansons ' Montertggioni: A fortress 

de GesU were familiarly known about six miles from Sieoa, of 

to Italians of all classes. which ample ruins still exist. 

^ Then tenderly^ dc.: The It had no central keep, but 

wound inflicted by his reproof twelve towers rose fimn its cir- 

has been already healed, but cnlar wall like spikes from the 

Vir^ still behaves to Dante rim of a coronet. They had 

with more than his wonted gen- been added by the Sienese in 

tleness. He will have him as- 1260^ and so were comparatively 

sured of his sympathy now new in Dante*s time. — As the 

that they are about to descend towers stood round Monter^- 

into the 'lowest depth of all gioni so the giants at regular 
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Which from the walls encircling it arise ; 

So, rising from the pit's encircling mound, 
Half of their bodies towered before mine eyes — 

Dread giants, still by Jupiter defied 

From Heaven whene'er it thunders in the skies. 
The face of one already I descried, 

His shoulders, breast, and down his belly far, 

And both his arms dependent by his side. 
When Nature ceased such creatures as these are 

To form, she of a surety wisely wrought 50 

Wresting from Mars such ministers of war. 
And though she rue not that to life she brought 

The whale and elephant, who deep shall read 

Will justify her wisdom in his thought ; 
For when the powers of intellect are wed 

To strength and evil will, with them made one. 

The race of man is helpless left indeed. 
As large and long as is St. Peter's cone^ 

intervals stand round the central it will be seen, is of importance 
pit. They have their foothold as helping us to a notion of the 
within the enclosing monnd; stature ofthe giants; and, though 
and thns, to one looking at them the accounts of its height are 
from without, they are hidden by strangely at variance with one 
it up to their middle. As the another, I think the measure- 
embodiment of superhuman im- ment made specially for Phila- 
piotts strength and pride they lethes may ,be accepted as 
stand for warders of the utmost substantially correct. Accord- 
reach of Hell. ing to that, the cone is ten 
'^y. Peter's com: The great palms long — about six feet, 
pine cone of bronze, supposed Allowing something for the 
to have originally crowned the neck, down to 'where a man 
mausoleum of Hadrian, lay in clasps his doak' (line 66), and 
Dante's time in the forecourt taking the thirty palms as 
of St Peter's. When the new eighteen feet, we get twenty-six 
church was buQt it was removed feet or so for half his height, 
to the gardens of the Vatican, The giants vary in bulk ; whether 
where it still remains. Its size, they do so in height is not clear. 
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At Rome, the face appeared ; of every limb 

On scale like this was fashioned every bone. 60 

So that the bank, which covered half of him 
As might a tonic, left uncovered yet 
So much that if to his hair they, sought to climb 

Three Frisians^ end on end their match had met ; 
For thirty great palms I of him could see, 
Counting from where a man's cloak-dasp is set. 

Rafel* mat amech zaH almi! 
Out of the bestial mouth began to roll, 
Which scarce would suit more dulcet psalmody. 

And then my Leader charged him : * Stupid soul, 70 
Stick to thy horn. With it relieve thy mind 
When rage or other passions pass control. 

Feel at thy neck, round which the thong is twined 
O puzzle-headed wretch ! from which 'tis slung ; 
Clipping thy monstrous breast thou shalt it find.' 

We cannot be far mistaken if ' Rafd^ etc. : These words, 

we assume them to stand from like the opening line of the 

fifty to sixty feet high. Virgil Seventh Canto, have, to no re- 

and Dante must throw their salt, greatly exercised the in* 

heads well back to look up genuity of scholars. From what 

into the giant's face ; and Virgil follows it is clear that Dante 

must raise his voice as he meant them to be meaningless, 

speaks. — ^With regard to the Part of Nimrod's punishment is 

height of the cone it may be that he who brought about the 

remarked that Mulray's Hand- confusion of tongues b now left 

book for Rome makes it eleven with a language all to himself, 

feet high ; Gsell-Fels two and a It seems strange that conunenta- 

half metres, or eight feet and tors should have exhausted them- 

three inches. It is so placed selves in searching for a sense 

as to be difficult of measure- in words specially invented to 

ment. have none. — In his De Vulg* 

1 Three Frisians : Three very ^/., L 7, Dante enlarges upon 

tall men, as Dante took Frisians the confusion of tongues, and 

to be, if standing one on the speaks of the tower of Babd as 

head of the other would not having been begun by men on 

have reached his hair. the persuasion of a giant. 
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And then to me : ' From his own mottth is wnmg 
Proof of his guilt Tis Nimrod, whose insane 
Whim hindered men from speaking in one tongue. 

Leave we him here nor spend our speech in vain ; 
For words to him in any language said, 80 

As unto others his, no sense contain.' 

Turned to the left, we on our journey sped, 
And at the distance of an arrow's flight 
We found another huger and more dread. 

By what artificer thus pinioned tight 
I cannot tell, but his left arm was bound 
In front, as at his back was bound the right. 

By a chain which g^rt him firmly round and round ; 
About what of his frame there was displayed 
Below the neck, in fivefold gyre 'twas wound. 90 

' Incited by ambition this one made 
Trial of prowess 'gainst Almighty Jove,' 
My Leader told, 'and he is thus repaid. 

'Tis Ephialtes,^ mightily who strove 
What time the giants to the gods caused fright : 
The arms he wielded then no more will move. 

And I to him : * Fain would I| if I might, 
On the enormous Briaieus set eye, 
And know the truth by holding him in sight' 

* Antaeus' thou shalt see,' he made reply, 100 

' Ere long, and he can speak, nor is in chains. 
Us to the depth of all iniquity 
He shall let down. The one thou 'dst see' remains 

' EpkiaiUs: One of the giants unlike Epbialtes, is not bound, 

who in the war with the gods Antsens is firee-handed because 

piled Ossa on Pelion. he took no part in the war with 

* Antaus : Is to be asked to the gods. 

lift them over the wall, because, ' Tki 9n€ tkau'^dtt see: 
unlike Nimrod, he can under- Biiareos. Viigil here gives 
stand what is said to him, and, Dante to know what is the 
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Far off, like this one bound and like in make, 
Bnt in his face far more of fierceness reigns/ 

Never when earth most terribly did quake 
Shook any tower so much as what an o'er 
And suddenly did Ephialtes shake. 

Terror of death possessed me more and more ; 
The fear alone had served my turn indeed, r lo 

But that I marked the ligatures he wore. 

Then did we somewhat further on proceed, 
Reaching Antaeus who for good five ell,^ 
His head not counted, from the pit was freed. 

' O thou who from the fortune-haunted delP — 
Where Scipio of glory was made heir 
When with his host to flight turned Hannibal — 

A thousand lions didst for booty bear 
Away, and who, hadst thou but joined the host 
And like thy brethren fought, some even aver 



truth about Briareos (see line Antseu had, according to the 

97, etc.). He is not, as he was legend, lived in that ndghboor- 

fabled, a monster with a hun- hood, with the flesh of lions for 

dred hands, bat is like Ephialtes, his food and his dwelling in a 

only fiercer tosee. Hearing him- cave. He was son of the Earth, 

self thns made light of Ephial* and could not be vanquished so 

tes txembles with anger, Uke a long as he was able to toudi the 

tower rocking in an earthquake, ground ; and thus ere Hercules 

^ Fw€ ell: Five ells make could give him a mortal hug he 

about thirty palms, so that needed to swing him aloft. In 

Antseus is of the same stature as the Mcnartkia, ii. lo^ Dante 

that assigned to Nimrod at line refers to the combat between 

65. This supports the view that Hercules and Antaeus as an in- 

the ^huger' of line S4 may apply stance of the wager of battle 

to breadth rather than to height, corresponding to diat between 

s Tke f9rhmi-hmntid dell: David and Goliath. Lucan's 

The valley of the Bagrada near PhanaHa^ a favourite authority 

Utica, where Scipio defeated with Dante, supplies him with 

Hannibal and won the surname these references to Scipio and 

of Africanus. The giant Antseus. 
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The victoiiy to earth's sons had not been lost, 

Lower ns now, nor disobliging shew, 

To where Cocytns^ fettered is by iiroM. 
To Tityos* nor to Typhoa make us go. 

To grant what here is longed fm* he hath power, 

Cease them to carl thy snout, but bend thee low. 
He can for wage thy name on earth restore ; 

He lives, and still expecteth to live long. 

If Grace recall him not before his hour.' 
So spake my Master. Then his hands he swung 130 

Downward and seized my Leader in all haste — 

Hands in whose grip even Hercules once was wrung. 
And Virgil when he felt them round him cast 

Said : ' That I may embrace thee, hither tend,' 

And in one bundle with him made me fast. 
And as to him that under Carisend' 

^ Cocytus: The ^zen lake feeble in reasoned speech, 

fed by Uie waters of Phlegethon. Frisians with great thews and 

See Canto xiv. at the end. long of lixnb^ and Gennan men- 

* Tityus^ eU.: These were at-arms who traded in their 

other giantSy stated by Lncan to rude valour, to the subtle 

be less strong than Antseus. Florentine in whom the ferment 

This introduction of their names of the Renaissance was begin- 

18 therefore a piece of flattery to ning to work were all specimens 

the monster. A light contemp- of Nature's handicraft that had 

tuous turn is given by Virgil to better have been left unmade, 

his flattery when in the following were it not that wiser people 

sentence he bids Antsens not curl could use them as tools, 

hb snont^ but at once comply ' CaHsmda : A tower still 

with the demand for aid. There standing in Bologna, built at the 

is something genuinely Italian in beginning of the twelfth cen- 

the picture given of the gianu in tury, and, like many others of 

this Canto^ as of creatures whose its kmd m the city, erected not 

intellect bears no proportion to for strength but merely in order 

their bulk and brute strengdi. to dignify the family to whom it 

Mighty hunters like Nimrod, belonged. By way of further dis- 

skilled in sounding the horn but tinction to their owners, some of 
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Stands on the side it leans to, while clouds fly 

Counter its slope, the tower appears to bend ; 
Even so to jne who stood attentive by 

Antaeus seemed to stoop, and I, dismayed, 140 

Had gladly sought another road to try. 
But us in the abyss he gently laid, 

Where Lucifer and Judas gulfed remain ; 

Nor to it thus bent downward long time stayed. 
But like a ship?s mast raised himself again. 

these towers were so oonstmcted time it had, aecordi&g to Ben- 

astoleanfromtheperpendicnlar. venuto, lost something of its 

Carisenda, like its taller neigh- height. It would therefore as 

boar the Asinelli, still supplies a the poet saw it seem to be 

striking feature to the near and bending down even more than it 

distant views of Bologna. What now does to any one «»*»»*^*ng 

is left of it hangs for more than under it on the ade it slopes to, 

two yards off the plumb. In when a doad is drifting over it 

the half-century after Dante's in the other direction. 
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CANTO XXXII. 

Had I sonorous rough rhymes at command^ 
Such as would suit the cavern terrible 
Rooted on which all the other ramparts stand. 

The sap of fancies which within me swell 
Closer I 'd press ; but since I have not these, 
With some misgiving I go on to telL 

For 'tis no task to play with as you please, 
Of all the world the bottom to portray, 
Nor one that with a baby speech^ agrees. 

But let those ladies help me with my lay 10 

Who helped Amphion' walls round Thebes to pile, 
And faithful to the facts my words shall stay. 

O 'bove all creatures wretched, for whose vile 
Abode 'tis hard to find a language fit, 
As sheep or goats ye had been happier 1 While 

We still were standing in the murky pit — 
Beneath the giant's feet' set far below — 
And at the high wall I was staring yet, 

1 A baby speech: *A tongue words of a kind to be avoided 

that cries mamma and papa,* by all who would write nobly in 

For his present purpose, he com- Italian. 

plains, he has not in Italian an ' Amphian : Who with his 

adequate supply of rough high- music charmed rocks from the 

sounding rhymes ; but at least mountain and heaped them in 

he will use only the best words order for walls to Thebes, 

that can be found. In another ' 71U gia$tfs feet: Antaeus, 

work {De Vuig, EL ii. 7) he in- A bank slopes from where the 

stances mamma and babbo as giants stand inside the wall 

Q 
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When this I heard : *' Heed to thy steps ^ bestow. 

Lest hiqply by thy soles the heads be spurned 

Of wretched brothers wearied in their woe.' 
Before me, as on hearing this I turned. 

Beneath my feet a frozen lake,' its guise 

Rather of glass than water, I discerned. 
In all its course on Austrian Danube lies 

No veil in time of winter near so thick, 

Nor on the Don beneath its frigid skies, 
As this was here ; on which if Tabemicch' 

Or Mount Pietrapana^ should alight 

Not even the edge would answer with a creak. jo 

And as the croaking frog holds well in sight 

Its muzzle from the pool, what time of year ^ 

The peasant girl of gleaning dreams at night ; 
The mourning shades in ice were covered here, 

Seen livid up to where we blush * with shame. 

In stork-like music their teeth chattering were. 
With downcast face stood every one of them : 



I 



down to the pit which is filled beig in Camiola. It is 

with the firocen Coqrtns. This is tioned, not for its size, but the 

the Ninth and inmost Cirde, and harshness of its name. 

is divided into four concentric ^ Pkirapana: A moontain be- 

rings — Calna, Antenora, Ptolo- tweenModena and Lucca, visible 

maea, and Judeoca— where trait- from Pisa : Petra Apuana. 

ors of different kinds are * Time of ytar : At harvest- 

puiished. time, when in the warm sum- 

^ 7^/ steps : 'Dante alone is mer nights the wearied ^eaner 

addressed, the speaker haring dreamsofher day's work, 

seen him set heavily down upon * To where we blush : The 

the ice by Antaeus. bodies of the shades are aeod 

' Afroten lake : Cocytus. See buried in the clear glassy ice, out 

In/, xiv. 119. of which their heads and necks 

' Takemicch : It is not certain stand fr ee a s much as 'shows 

what mountain is here meant ; shame,' that is^ blushes, 
probably Yavomick near Adeb- 
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To cold from every mouth, and to despair 
From every eye, an ample witness came. 

And having somewhat gazed aroand me there 40 

I to my feet looked down, and saw two pressed 
So close together, tangled was their hair, 

*" Say, who are you with breast^ thus strained to breast V 
I asked ; whereon their necks they backward bent, 
And when their upturned faces lay at rest 

Their eyes, which earlier were but moistened, sent 
Tears o'er their eyelids : these the frost congealed 
And fettered fast* before they further went 

Plank set to plank no rivet ever held 
More firady ; wherefore, goat-like, either ghost $0 
Butted the other ; so their wrath prevailed. 

And one who wanted both ears, which the frost 
Had bitten off, with faice still downward thrown, 
Asked : ' Why with us art thou so long engrossed ? 

If who that couple are thou 'dst have made known — 
The vale down which Bisenzio's floods decline 
Was once their father Albert's' and their own. 

One body bore them : search the whole malign 
CaSna,* and thou shalt not any see 
More worthy to be fixed in gelatine ; 60 

Not he whose breast and shadow equally 

1 With dreast, de» : As could of the Bisenrio, near Floreiice. 

be seen through the dear ice. His sons, Alezsader and Napo- 

' Fettered fout: Binding up leon, slewoneanotlierin aqnarrel 

their eyes. In the punishment regarding their inheritance, 

of trsitors is symbolised the ^ Caina: The outer ring of 

hidness and coldness of their the Ninth Circle, and that In 

hearts to all the claims of blood, which are pmiished those treach- 

country, or friendship. erous to their kindred. — Here a 

' 7%eir father Alberfs : Al- place is reserved for Giandotto 

bert, of the fiunily of the Coants Malatesta, the hosband of Fran- 

Alberti, lord of the upper valley cesca {/nf, v. 107). 



244 Camiciau di Pazei. [cahto xzxa 

Were by one thrust of Arthni'slance^ fuerced through ; 

Nor yet Focaccia ;' nor the one that me 
With his head hampers, blocking out my view. 

Whose name was Sassol Mascheroni : ' well 

Thou must him know if thou art Tuscan too. 
And that thou need'st not make me further tell — 

I 'm Camicion de* Pazzi,* and Carlin^ 

I weary for» whose guilt shall mine excel' 
A thousand fiaices saw I dog4ike grin, 70 

Frost-bound ; whence I, as now, shall always shake 

Whenever sight of frozen pools I win. 
While to the centre* we our way did make 

1 AffAur^s Umu: Mordred, « Camicion d^ Pmu : To dis- 

natural son of King Aithar, tingniih the Pssa to whom 

was slain by him in battle as a Camidone bdonged from the 

rebel and traitor. 'And the Pazzi of Florence they were 

history says that after the lanoe- called the Paszi of Valdanio, 

thrust Girflet plainly saw a ray where their possession s lay. 

of the son pass through the hole Like his fellow-traitors he had 

of the wound/ — Jjinceht du slain a kinsman. 

Lac» ^ Carlin: Also one of the 

* Focaccia : A member of the Pazzi of Valdama Like all 
Pistoicse fiu^ily of Cancellieri, the spirits in this drde Cami- 
in whose domestic feuds the par- done is eager to betray the 
ties of Whites and Blacks took treachery of others, and pto- 
rise. He assassinated one of his phesies the guilt of his still 
relatives and cut off the hand of living relative, which is to cast 
another. his own villany into the shade. 

* Sdssoi M€Uchiromi: Of the In 1302 or 1503 Cariino hdd 
Fk>rentine family of the Toschi. the castle of Piano de Tievigiie 
He murdered his nephew, of in Vaidamo, where many of 
whom by some accounts he was the exiled Whites of Florence 
thegnardian* For this crime he had taken refuge^ and for a 
was punished by being rolled bribe he betrayed it to the enemy, 
through the streets of Fkirence * The caUrt: The bottom of 
in a cask and then bdieadcd. Infemo is the centre of the 
Every Tuscan would be familiar earth, and, on the qpatem of 
with the story of such a punish- Ptolemy, the central point of 
ment the universe. 
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To whidi all things converging gmvitate, 
And me tlittt chill eternal eansad to qoake ; 

Whether bf ibrtfme, providenei^ ofT ftid) 
I know not, bat as 'mong the heacb I went ' 
I kicked onefitllln the face ; wh6 therefore straight 

' Why trample on me ?' snarled and made lament, 
' Unless thou oMn^it to heiipr the vengeance high 80 
For Montapeiti,^ why so vindeat 

'Gainst me ?' I said : * Await ase'here till I 
By hum, O Masier, shall be cleared of doubt f 
Then let my pace thy will be guided by/ 

My Guide delayed, and I to^him spake bat, 
While he ooatiniied otteiing curses shsill : 
' Say, whtttait thou, at othextf thus to shout ? ' 

* But who artthou, that goest at thy will 

Through Antenora,' trampMng on the face 
Of others ? Twere too mnah if tbou wert still 90 

In life.' ^ I live, and it may help thy case,' 
Was my reply, * if thou renown Wouldst gain. 
Should I thy name* upon my tablets place.' 

* MptiiaptrH: See Inf. x. 86. thought of Booca. He woald 
The qpeoker ii Bec«a, of the ftia be tare ts to nrfiether ho has 
great Floraitme fiwiily of the. the tnitor at his feet. MonU- 
Abati, who served as one of perti was never very far from the 
the Florentine cavaliers at Mon- thoughts of the Florentine of 
taperti When the enemy was that day. It is never ont of 
dunging towards the standard Bocca*s mind. 

of the Republican cavalry Booca * Antmota : The second ring 

aimed a blow at the arm of the of the Ninth Cirdc, where 

knight who bore it and cat off traitors -to their ooantry are 

tus hand. The sodden fall of punished, named alter Antenor 

the flag disheartened the Floren- the Trofan prince who, accord- 

tines, and in great measnre con- ing to the belief of the middle 

tributed to the defeat. ages, betrayed his native dty to 

* Cleared of dombt : The men- the Greeks. 

tion of Montaperti in this place ^ Should I thy name, etc, : 
of traitors suggests to Dante the ' Should I put thy name amoi% 



246 Bocc0 ikigli Abati, [canto xxxju 

And he : M for the opposite am fiua. 

Depart thou hmf^ nnr weA lae tothpr d^ol s 

Withm this svrwnp thMi^flatlevesleM in vmn*' 
Then I hegaa Un by tlw scalp to pidi. 

And 'Tho« mitst ttU bow thou «rt called,' I said, 

' Or soon thy hair wll sot be pleiitiluL' 
Andhe: ' Thoai^ every hair thoa Irom ms sImwI 100 

I will not tell thee^ nor my fax:e turn iiHiad ; 

No, though a thousaad times thou spurn my head.* 
His locks eie this about my fiat wevp wiound, 

And many a tufk: I tore, while doi^lifce wails 

Burst from him, and his eyes still sovghl "the ground. 
Then called anbther : ' Bocca,; what now alia? 
I Is't not enough thy teeth go chatterii^tiiefe, 

But thou must barfc ? What devil Hiee assails ? ' 
' Ah ! now,' said i, ' thotf need'st not aught declare, 

Accursed traitor ; and true news of diee 1 10 

To thy disgrace I ta the world will hear.' 
' Begone, tdl what thou wilt,' he answered me ; 

' But, if tboo issue henoe, not silent keep^ 

Of him whose tongue but lately wagged so free. 
Uefor the Frendanea'a money* here doth weep. 

Him of Dnera saw I, mayst thou tdl, 
' Where sinners shiver in the frozen deep. 

the other notes.' It is die last one of the Ghibeliae chiefs of 

time that Dante is to offer such Ciemonu When Gay of Moat- 

a bribe ; and hsre the offer is fort was leading an army aaross 

flKMt pfobably inmical. Lomhsidy to lecmit Chariea of 

^ Mi sUmt ke^^ eU, : Like Aojoa in his war against Bian* 

all the odies tnutors Bocca lied in 1365 {Ittf. zzriii 16 

finds his only plearare in betmy* and /Wjf. iiL), Buoso, who 

ing his neighboiuSi had been left to goaid the 

* 7TU Frmchmetis wwmey: passage of the Oglio, took a 

He who had betniyed the name bribe to let the French army 

of Bocca was Baoso of Duera, pass. 
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Shouldst thou be asked who else widilii it dwell— 

Thou hast the Becdieria^ at thy side ; 

Across whose neck the knffe at FlMwnoe fen. 120 

John Soldanieri* may be yonder spied 

With GaneUon,* and Tribaldell« who threw 

Faenza's gales^ when slept the city, wide.* 
Him had we left^ oiir journey to pursue, 

When frosen in a hole* a pahr I saw ; 

One*s head like the other's hat showed to the view. 
And, as their bread men hunger-driven gnaw,' 

The uppermost tore fiercely at his mate 

Where nape and brain-pan to a junction draw. 
No worse by Tydeus* in his scornful hate 130 

^ Beeekeria: Tesauro of the ous counsel led to the defeat 

Pavian family Beccheria, Abbot of Roland at Roncesvalles. 

of Vallombrosa and legate in ^ Trihalddlo: A noble of 

Florence of Pope Alexander iv. Faenza, wbo^ as one account 

He was accnsed of conspiring says, to revenge himself for the 

against the Commonwealth loss of a pig, sent a cast of the 

along with the exiled Ghibelines key of the city gate to John of 

(1258). All Europe was Apia, then prowling about Rom - 

shocked to hear that a great agna in the interest of the French 

churchman had been tortured Pope, Martin iv. He was 

and beheaded by the Florentines, slain at the battle of Fori! in 

The city was placed under 1282 {Inf, xxvii* 43). 

Papal interdict, prodaimed by ' Froun in a hoU, Oc, : The 

the Archbishop of Pisa from the two are the Count Ugolino and 

tower of S. Pietro in Vincoti at the Archbishop Roger. 

Rome. Villani seems to think * lydeus : One of the Seven 

the Abbot was innocent of the against Thebes, who, having 

charge brought against him been mortally woonded by Me- 

(Cron, vL 65), but he always nalippus the Theban, whom he 

leans to the indulgent view when slew, got his friends to bring 

a priest is concerned. him the head of his foe and 

' SokUmUri: Deserted from gnawed at it with his teeth, 

the Florentine Ghibelines after Dante found the incident in his 

the defeat of Manfred. fevonrite author Slatius (Th^. 

' GandUm: Whose treacher- viii.). 



348 AnUnora. [canto xxxji. 

Were MenalipiHu' temples gnawed and hacked 
Than skull and ail vrere torn by him irate. 

' O thott who provest by such bestial act 
Hatred of him who by thy teeth is chewed, 
Declare thy motive,' said I, *<m this pact^ 

That if with reason thou with him hast feud, 
Knowing your names and manner of his crime 
I in the world^ to thee will make it good ; 

If what I speak with dry not ere the time/ 



^ ItH iki toorld^ dc. : Dante The bribe he offen is that of 

has learned from Bocca that the loading the name of a foe vrHh. 

prospect of having their memory ignominy — but only if from the 

refreshed on earth has no charm tale it shall be* plain that the 

for the sinners met with here, ignominy is deserved. 
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CANTO XXXIII. 

His mouth uplifdng from the savage feast. 
The sinner^ rubbed and wiped it free of gore 
On the hair of the head he from behind laid waste ; 

And then began : ' Thou 'dst have me wake once more 
A desperate grie^ of which to think alone. 
Ere I have spoken, wrings me to the core. 

But if my words shall be as seed that sown 
May fructify unto the traitor*s shame 
Whom thus I gnaw, I mingle speech' and groan. 

Of how thou camest hither or thy name 10 

I nothing know, but that a Florentine ' 
In very sooth thou art, thy words proclaim. 

Thou then must know I was Count Ugolin, 
The Archbish(^ Roger ^ he. Now hearken well 
Why I prove such a neighbour. How in fine, 

' Tkesmmir: Coont Ugolino. ^ The ArchHshop Rogtr: 

See note at the end of the Canto. Rnggieri, of the Tuscan family 

' MingU speech, eU.: A of the UbakUni, to which the 

comparison of these words with Cardinal of Inf, x. lao also 

those of Franeesca (/pf^ v. 124) belonged. Towards the end of 

will show the difference in monl his life he was siimnumed to 

tone between the Second Circle Rome to give an accoont of his 

of Inferno and the Ninth. evil deeds, and on his refnsal to 

' A Florentine : So Farinata go was declared a rebel to the 

(Inf, z. 25) recognises Dante Chnrch. Ugolino was a traitor 

by his Florentine speech. The to his country ; Roger, having 

words heard by Ugo are those entered into some sort of alliance 

at xxxii. 133. with Ugolino, was a traitor to 
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And flowing from his ill designs, it fell 
That I, confiding in his words, was caught 
Then done to 'death, w«re waste of time^ to tell. 

But that of which as yet thou heardest nou^t 
Is how the death was cruel which I met : 20 

Heaxken and judge if wrong to me he wrought. 

Scant window in the mew whose epithet 
Of Famine* came from me its resident, 
And cooped in which shall many languish yet. 

Had shown me through its slit how there were spent 
Full many moons,' ere that bad dream I dreamed 
When of my future was the curtain rent. 

Lord of the htmt and master this one seemed, 
Chasing the w<^f and wol^cubs on the height* 
By which from Pisan eyes is Lucca hemmed. 30 

him. This has led some to knows it already, all Tuscany 

suppose that while Ugolino is being £uniliar vrith the story of 

in Antenora he is so tflose to the Ugo's fiite. 

edge of it as to be able to reaoh * Wh^st tpilkH offamme: It 

the head of Roger, who, as a wascalledtheTower of Famine, 

traitor to his friend, is fixed in Its site is now built over. Bnti, 

Ptolomaea. Against this view the old Pisan commentator of 

is the &ct that they are described Dante, says it was called the 

as being in the same hole Mew because the eagles of the 

(xxziL 125), and also that in Repabfic were kept in H at 

Ptoloniiea the shades aie set monlting-time. But this may 

with head thrown back, and have. been an after-thought to 

with only the £ace appearing give local truth to Dante's ren^ 

above the ice, while Ugo is which it does at the expense of 

described as biting his foe at the poetry. 

iriiere the shall joins the nape. * Maty^ momu : The im- 

From Uae 91 it is dear that prisonment havfaig alneady 

Ptolomaea lay liirther on than lasted for eight months, 

where Roger is. Like Ugo he ^ Ths iiigkt, itc. : Lncca is 

is therefore here as a traitor to about twelve miles from Pfsa, 

his country. Mount Giuliano rising between 

^ Wtrt «ux/<, eU, : For Dante them. 
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With faowalied l^axKb w^U trBiood and swift o£ light, 

Lanfranchi^ and OuaUmdi Hi the van. 

And Sismond hjs had set. Within my sight 
Both sire and sons'-iHHr listAg the chase— began 

To grow <so seemed it) wenry as th^ fled ; 

Then throi^h their iaate fimgs sharp and eager ran. 
When I awoke beleffe the wwPMg spread 

I heard my sons' nU weeping in their sleep— 

For they were with me— And they asked for bread. 
Ah ! cruel if thoo canst fom.pity )be<^ 40 

At the bare thoi^ht of iiHia^ my heart foreknew ; 

And if thou weep^st not, whjsti icpfld make thee weep ? 
Now were they 'wake, and near the moment dlQew 

At which *twas used to bring- ua.oiiriiepast ; . , 

But each was ieadul ' lest his ^^ei^m c^me tc^. 
And then I heard the under gata^ o^e fast 

^ Lanfroncbi^ U€^ : In the beuig Gaddo imd UgnccioQc^ the 

dream, these, the .chief Ghibeline latter Ugo's youngest son, 
families of Pisa, are the hunts- ' Each was fearful^ etc. : All 

men, Roger beiag master of the the sons had been troubled by 

hunt, and the pepukse the dysama of fiunine. Had their 

hounds.. Ugo-aad his sons and prions been aheady reduqed ? 
grandsons are the wolf and wolf- * The under gate, eU, : The 

cubs. In Ugo's dream of him- word translated made fust (ckia- 

self as a wolf there may be an ttare) may signify either to nail 

allusion to hi&.hai^ engaged up or to lode The oommen- 

himself in the Guelf interest. tatsia and chionlclen differ as 

^ My sons: According to to lyjitetber the door was locked, 

Dante, taken literally, four nailed, or built up. Iwouldsug- 

sons of Ugo were imprisoned gest that the lower part of the 

with hha. It would have ham- tower was occupied by a guard, 

pered him to explain that two and that the captivea had not 

were grandsons — ^Anselmucdo been used to hear the main door 

and Nino, called the Brigata at locked. Now, when thegr hear 

line 89^ grandsons by their the great key creaking in the 

mother of King Enzo^ natural lock, they know that the tower 

son of Frederick ii.^the sons is deserted. 



2 $2 Count Ugokno, [canto xxxiii. 

Of the horrtble tower, and thereupon I gased 

In my sons' faces, sUent and i^hast 
I did not weep, for I to stone was dased : 

They wQrt, and dailb^ Aiisdmnie IwaoQglit : 50 

<<What ails thee, fitthfirf Wherefore diaa amaied ?* 
And yet I did not weep, and answered not 

The whole day, and that nig^t made answer none. 

Till on the woild smother sun shone out 
Soon as a feeble ray of fifjht had won 

Into our doleful prison, made aware 

Of the four fieures^ featutM like my own, 
Both of my hands I bit at in despair ; 

And they, imagining that I was fun 

To eat^ arose before me with the prayer : 60 

'' O father, 'twere for us an easier pain 

If thou wouldst eat us. Thou didst us array 

In this poor flesh : unclothe us now again." 
I calmed me, not to swell their woe. That day 

And the next day no single word we said. 
. Ah I pitiless earth, that didst unyawning stay 1 
When we had reached the fourth day, Gaddo, spread 

Out at my feet» fell prone ; and made demand :* 

*' Why, O my father, offering us no aid ?" 
There died he. Plain as I before thee stand 70 

I saw the three as one by one they fiuled, 

The fifUi day and the sixth ; then with my hand, 
Blind now, I groped for each of them, and wailed 

On them for two days after they were gone. 

Famine' at last, more strong than grief^ prevailed.' 
When he had uttered this, his eyes all thrown 

^ The four faces^ etc, : De- liker thsn ever to Ugo's own 

spairing like bis own, or possibly time-worn &oe. 

that, wasted by fiunine, the &oes * Famine, etc. : This line^ 

of the young men liad become quite without reason, has been 
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Awry, upon the knpless skull he fisU 

With teeth that» dog-like^ rasped upon the bone. 

Ah, Pisa ! byw<»:d of the folk that dwell 
In the sweet country where the Si^ doth sound, 80 
Since slow thy neighbours to reward thee well 

Let now Goigona and Capraia* mound 
Themselves where Amo with the sea is blent, 
Till every one within thy walls be drowned. 

For though report of Ugolino went 
That he betrayed' thy castles, thou didst wrong 
Thus cruelly his children to torment. 

These were not guilty, for they were but young. 
Thou modem Thebes !* Brigata and young Hugh, 
And the other twain of whom above 'tis sfung. 90 



held to mean that Ugo was Genoa at the dose of the 

driven by hunger to eat the flesh Canto gains in dtstmctness 

of his children* The mwining and force, 

is, that po^paant diough his * Gorgma and Capraia: 

grief was it did not shorten his Islands not far from the mouth 

sufferings from fiunine. of the Amo. 

^ Where the Si^ etc, : Italy, * That he hehraytd^ etc. : 

Si being the Italian for K». Dante seems here to throw doubt 

In his De Vulg. El,, i S, Dante on the charge. At the height 

distinguishes the Latin Ian- of her power Pisa was possessed 

guages — French, Italian, etc — of many hundreds of fortified 

hytheir words of affirmation, and stations in Italy and scattered 

so terms Italian ^he language over the Mediterranean coasts, 

of Si, But Tuscany may here The diarge was one easy to 

be meant, where, as a Tuscan make and difficult to refute, 

commentator says, the 5i is more It seems hard on Ugo that he 

sweetly pronomiced than in any should get the benefit of the 

other part of Italy. In Canto doabt only after he has been, 

xviii. 61 the Bolognese are dis* for poetical ends, buried raging 

tingnished as the people who inCocytus. 

say Sipa, If Pisa be taken as ^ Modem Thebes: As Thebes 

bdng specially the opprobrium was to the race of Cadmus, so 

of Tuscany the outburst against was Pisa to that of Ugolino. 
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We onward passed to where motlicr crew^ 
Of shades the thidc-ribbed ice doth fettered keep ; 
Their heads not downward these, but backward threw. 

Thdr very weeping wiil not let them weep, 
And grief, encoimtaring barriers at their eyes, 
Swells, flowing inward, their afllsction deep ; 

For the first tears that issue crystattlse, 
And fill, like visor fashioned out of glass, 
The hollow cup o'er which the eyebrows rise. 

And though, as twere a callus, now my foce loo 

By reason of the firost was wholly grown 
Benumbed and dead to feeling, I could trace 

(So it appeared), a breeze against it blown. 
And asked : ' O Master, whence comes this ? So low 
As where we are is any vapour^ known ?' 

And he replied : ' Thou ere long while shalt go 
Where touching this thine eye shall answer true^ 
Discovering that which makes the wind to blow/ 

Then from the cold crust one of that sad crew 
Demanded loud : ' Spirits, for whom they hold i lo 
The inmost room, so truculent were you, 

Back from my fiace let these hard veils be tolled, 
That I may vent the woe which chokes my heart, 
Ere tears again solidify with cold.' 

And I to him : ' First tell me who thou ait 
If thou'dst have help ; then if I help not quick 
To the bottom' of the ice let me depart' 

^ Another crew : They are so low down as this, any infin* 

now in Ptolomsea, the third enoe upon the temperatnre, pro- 

division of the circle, and that dudng vapows and wind ? In 

assigned to those tieacfaeroiis to Dante's time wind was believed 

their friends, allies, or guests, to be the exhalation of a vapoar. 
Here only the faces of the *TotA£^atto0heU.:Dtaittvi 

shades are free of the ice. going there in any case, and his 

^ Is any vapour : Has the sun, promise is nothing but a quibble. 
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He answered : ^ I am Friar Alberic ^ — 
He of the fruit grown in the wchard fell — 
And here am I rq;>a]d with date for fig.' 120 

' Ah !' said I to him, 'art thou dead as well?' 
' How now my body fares,' he answered me^ 
' Up in the world, I have no skill to tell ; 

For Ptolomaea' has this quality — 
The soul oft plunges hither to its place 
Ere it has been by Atropos' set free. 

And that more willingly from off my iieure 
Thou mayst remove the glassy tears, know, soon 
As ever any soul of man betrays 

As I betrayed, the body once his own 130 

A demon takes and governs until all 
The span allotted for his life be run. 

Into this tank headlong the soul doth fall ; 
And on the earth his body yet may show 
Whose shade behind me wintry frosts enthral. 

But thou canst tell, if newly come below : 
It is Ser Branca d'Oria,* and complete 
Is many a year since he was fettered so.' 

^ Friar Alberic : Alberigo of fruit of Friar Alberigo ' passed 

the Bianfredit a gendeman of into a proTcrb. Here he is re- 

FacDza, who late in life became paid with a date for a fig^gets 

one of the Meny Frian. See Inf* more than he bargained for. 

xxiii. 103. In the course of a * Ptohnuta: This division 

dispute with his relative Man- is named from the Hebrew 

fired he got a hearty box on Ptolemy, who slew his relatives 

the ear from him. Feigning at a banquet, they being then 

to have foigiven the insnlt he his gnests (i Maccab. xvi.). 

invited Manfred with a yonthAU * Airopos : The Fate who 

son to dinner in his house, hav- cats the thread of life and sets 

ing first arranged that when the soul firee from the body, 

they had finished their meat, and ^ Branca tPOria : A Genoese 

he called for fini^ armed men noblewho in 1275 slew his &ther- 

shonld fall on his guests. ' The in-law Michael Zanche {/nf, xxii. 
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*• It seemsy' I answered^ 'diat thou jvooldst me cheat. 
For Branca d' Oria never can liave died : 140 

He sleepsi pats dotbes on, swattows drink and meat J 

' Or e'er to the tenadoas pitchy tide 
Which boils in Malebrancfae's moat had come 
The shade of Michael Zanche,' he replied, 

* That soul had left a devil in its room 
Within its body ; of his kinsmen one^ 
Treacherous with him experienced equal doom. 

But stretch thy hand and be its work begun 

88) while the victim sat at table been in Hell. — It vs ssgnificuit 

as his invited guest — ^This men- of the detestatioD in wfaidi 

tion of Bnmca is of some value Dante held any breadi of hospt- 

in helping to ascertain when the tality, that it is as a treacherous 

Inferno was finished. He was host and not as a txeacbeioiis 

in imprisonment and exile for kinsman that Branca is pnnislied 

some time before and np to — in Ptolomsea and not in Cama. 

1310. In 1311 he was one of Cast as the poet was on tbe 

the citizens of Genoa heartiest in hospitality of the world, any 

welcoming the Emperor Henry disloyalty to its obligations 

to their city. Impartial as Dante came home to him. For soch 

was, we can scarcely think that disloyalty he has invented one of 

he would have loaded with the most appalling of the fierce 

infamy one who had done what retributions with the vision of 

he oonld to hdp the sacoess of which he satisfied his craving 

Henry, on whom all Dante's for vengeance npon pro^xtoas 

hopes were long set, and by sin. — It may be that the idea 

their reception of whom on his of this demon-possession of the 

descent into Italy he continned traitor is taken from the words, 

to judge his fellow-conntiymen. ' and after the sop Satan 

There is considerable reason to entered into Judas.* 

believe that the Inferno was ' Of his kinsmm one: A 

published in 1309; this intxo- cousin or nephew of Branca was 

dttction of Branca helps to prove engaged with him in the murder 

that at least it was publiahed of Michael Zanche. Thevenge- 

before 1311. If this was so^ ance came on them so speedily 

then Branca d'Oria lived long that their souls were phuged in 

enough to read or hear that for Ptolomsea ere Zanche breathed 

thirty-five years his soul had his last. 
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Of settii^ free mine eyes.' This did not I. 

Twas highest courtesy to yield him none.^ 150 

Ahy Genoese,* strange to morality ! 

Ye men infected with all sorts of sin ! 

Out of the world 'tis time that ye should die. 
Here, to Roinagna's blackest soul' aldn, 

I chanced on one of you ; for doing ill 

His soul o^erwhehned Cocytus' floods within, 
Though in the flesh he seems surviving stilL 

* To yield Mm none: Al- to the world the awful news 

berigo being so unworthy of that Alberigo's body was the 

courtesy. See note on 117. dwelling-plaoe of a devil. 
But another interpretation of 

the words has been suggested * Ah^ Genoese^ etc, : The Gen- 

which saves Dante from the oese, indeed, held no good char- 

chaige of ciuelty and mean acter. One of their annalists, 

quibbling ; namely, that he did under the date of 1293, describes 

not clear the ice from the sin- the dty as suffering from all 

ner's eyes because then he would lands of crime, 

have been seen to be a living ' Romagn(Cs blackest soul: 

man— one who could take back Friar Alberigo. 



NOTE ON THE COUNT UGOLINO. 

Ugolino deUa Gherardesca, Count of Donoratico, a wealthy 
noble and a man fertile in political resource, was deeply engaged in 
the affidrs of Pisa at a critical period of her history. He was bom 
in the firrt half of the thirteenth century. By giving one of his 
dangfaters in marriage to the head of the Visconti of Pisa— not to 
be confounded with those of Milan — ^he came under the suspicion 
of being Guelf in hu sympathies ; the general opinion of Pisa 
being then, as it always had been, strongly Ghibeline. When 
driven into exile, as he was along with the Visconti, he improved 
the occasion by. entering into dose relations with the leading 
Guells of Tuscany, and in 1278 a free return for him to Pisa was 
made by them a condition of peace with that dty. He com- 
manded one of the divisions of the Pisan fleet at the disastrous 
battle of Meloria in 12S4, when Genoa wrested from her rival the 
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sapnmMCf of the Wcttam ModitemmwiBi and cuiied thoasMKls of 
Piun citiieiis mto » captivity which lasted many jeac8«. I«ofatcd 
from her Ghibeline allies, and for the time almost simk in desp^, 
the dty called him to Uie gorermnent with welliiigh dicCafoiial 
powers ; and by dint of crafty negotiations in detail mrhh the 
meml>erB of the league focnied againflt Pisa, helped as was h e D er ed 
by lavish bribery, he had the gkny of saving the CoauAonwealth 
from destroction though he could not wholly save it finom loss. 
This was in 1285. He soon came to be suspected of beiiig in 
a secret aUianoe with Florence and of being htkewaxm in the 
negotiations for the letum of the prisoneis in Genoa, all vnth a 
view to depress the Ghibeline element in the dty that he might 
establbh himself as an absolute tynmt with the greater ease. In 
order still further to strengthen his position he entered into a 
family compact with his Guelf grandson Nino (Ar^. vixl. 53), 
now at the head of the Visconti. But without the support of the 
people it was impossible for him to hold his ground against the 
Ghibeline nobles, who resented the arrogance of his manners and 
vrere embittered by the loss of their own share in the government ; 
and these contrived th«t month by month the chaiges of treadieiy 
brought against him should increase in virulence. He had, by 
deserting his post, caused the defeat at Meloria, it was said ; and 
had bribed the other Tuscan cities to fitvour him, by ceding to 
them distant Pisan strongholds. His fiUe was soded when, 
having quanelled with his grandson Nino, he sought alliance with 
the Archbishop Roger who now led the Ghibeline oppositioa. 
With Ugo's connivance an onslaught was phoned upon the Gnd& 
To preserve an appearance of impartiality he left the dty for a 
neighbouring villa. On returning to enjoy his iiddaaoe fron a rival 
he was invited to a conference, at which he resisted a proposal 
that he shouM admit partners with him in the govemmenL On 
this the Archbishop's party raised the cry of treachery ; the bells 
rang out for a street battle, in whidi he was wonted ; and with fab 
sons he had to take refuge in the Palace of the People. Thcte he 
stood a short siege against the Ghibeline fiunilies and the angry 
mob ; and in the same palace he was kept prisoner for twenty 
days. Then, with his sons and gnmdsons, he was carried in chains 
to the tower of the Oualandi, which stood where seven ways met 
in the heart of Pisa. This was in July 1288. The imprisonaMat 
lasted for months, and seems to have been thus prokmged with the 
view of extorting a heavy ransom. It was only in the followiag 
March that the Archbishop ordered his victims to be starved to 
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I death ; for, being a churchman, aa^rs one account, he would not 

1 shed blood. Not e^en a confessor wts allowed to Ugo and his 

I sons. After the door of the tower had been kept dosed for 

\ eight days it was opened, and the corpses, still fettered, were 

I hnddled into a tomb in the Franciscan church. — ^llie original 

i authorities are far ftoa being agreed «•- 1» the details of Ugo*s 

{ overtfarowiand death. — ^Foi' the matter of this note I am chiefly 
indebted to the careful epitome of the Pisan history of that time 

[ by Philalethes in his note on this Canto {GSMicke Cemddii), 
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CANTO XXXIV. 

' VexiUa^ Regis frodeuni Itrferm 

Towards where we are ; seek then with vision keen,' 

My Master bade, ' if trace of him thou spy.' 
As, when the exhalations dense have been, 

Or when our hemisphere grows dark with night, 

A windmill from afar is sometimes seen, 
I seemed to catch of such a structure sight ; 

And then to 'scape the blast did backward draw 

Behind my Guide— sole shelter in my plight. 
Now was I where* (I versify with awe) lo 

The shades were wholly covered, and did show 

Visible as in glass are bits of straw. 
Some stood' upright and some were lying low, 

1 Vixitla^ tic, : * The banners . Jadas Iscariot, the arch-tnitor, 

cf the King of Heil advance.^ it takes the name of Judeoca. 
The words are adapted from a 

hymn of the Cross used in Holy ' Some stood^ etc, : It has 

Week ; and they prepare us to been sought to distingnish the 

find in Lucifer the opponent of degrees of treachery of the 

* the Emperor who reigns on shades by means of the various 

high' (Inf. i. 124). It is some- attitudes assigned to them. But 

what odd that Dante should it is difficult to make more out 

have put a Christian hymn into of it than that some are sufeing 

Virgil's month. more than others. All of them 

* Nino was I where: In the are the worst of traitors, hard- 
fourth and inner division or hearted and cold-hearted, and 
ring of the Ninth Circle. Here now they are quite fixMcn in the 
are punished those guilty of ioe^ sealed up even firom the 
treachery to their lawful lords poor relief of interoouBe with 
or to their benefactors. From their fellow-sinneis. 
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Some with head topmost, others with their feet ; 

And some with fece to feet bent like a bow. 
But we kept going on till it seemed meet 

Unto my Master that I should behold 

The creature once^ of countenance so sweet. 
He stepped aside and stopped me as he told : 

* Lo, Dis I And lo, we are arrived at last 20 

Where thou must nerve thee and must make thee bold.' 
How I hereon stood shivering and aghast, 

Demand not^ Reader ; this I cannot write ; 

So much the fact all reach of words surpassed. 
I was not dead, yet living was not quite : 

Think for thyself, if gifted with the power, 

What, life and death denied me, was my plight. 
Of that tormented realm the Emperor 

Out of the ice stood free to middle breast ; 

And me a giant less would overtower 30 

Than would his arm a giant By such test 

Judge then what bulk the whole of him must show,* 

Of true proportion with such limb possessed. 

^ Tke creature once^ etc, : height — nine times the stature 

Lucifer, guilty of treachery of a man. If a man's arm be 

against the Highest, at I^rg, taken as a third of his stature, 

xit. 25 described as 'created then Satan is twenty-seven times 

noble beyond all other crea- as tall as a giant, that is, he is 

tures.' Virgil calls him Dis, fourteen 'hundred feet or so. 

the name used by him for Pluto For a fourth of this, or nearly so 

in the j^ndd^ and the name — from the middle of the breast 

from which that of the City of upwards^he stands out of the 

Unbelief is taken (Inf, viii. 68). ice, that is, some three hundred 

* y^i^ ^^^ w^^ hilk : The and fifty feet. It seems almost 

arm of Lucifer was as much too great a height for Dante's 

longer than the stature . of one of purpose ; and yet on the calcula- 

the giants as a giant was taller tions of some commentators his 

than Dante. We have seen stature is immensely greater— 

{/nf, xxxi. 58) that the giants fix>m three to five thousand 

were more than fifty feet in feet. 



I 
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If he was fiiir of tM as hi^^ovs now, 

And y^ his )>i9ws ^(aiast his Maker laised. 

Meetly from him 4oth all affliction flpw. 
O how it mad^ ma horribly amazed 

When on his head I saw thr^ fa^^ea^ giaw ! 

The one vermilicm which straight forwQird gaied ; 
And joining on to it were other two, 40 

One rising up from either shpulder-bgn^y 

Till to a junction on the crest they drew* 
Twixt white and yellow seemed the right-hand one ; 

The lefr resembled tlb^m whose country lies 

Where vaUeywards the floods of Nile flow dawn. 
Beneath each face two mighty wings did risei 

Such as this bird tremendous m^ht demand ; 

Sails of sea-ships ne'er s2tw I of such size. 
Not feathered were they, but in style weie piapned 

Like a bat's wing ^ by them a threefold breeze — 50 

For still he fl^ped them — evermore was £umed. 
And through its depths Cocytus caused to freeze. 

Down three china tears for ever made descent 

From his six eyes ; and red foam mixed with these. 
In every mouth there was a sinner rent 

By teeth that shred him as a heckle* would ; 

Thus three at once compelled he to lament 

• 

^ Thret facts: By the three ^ A bafs wmg: Which flnl- 
fiices are represented the three ters and flaps in daric and 
qnarters of the world from which noisome places. The simile 
the subjects of Lucifer are he^ to bring more deaxly 
drawn : yermilion or carnation before ns the dim light and half- 
standing for Europe, yellow for seen horrors of the Judeoca. 
Asia, and black for Africa. Or 

the&oesmaysymboliseattribates ' A ktckk: Or brake; the 

opposed to the Wislom, Power, instrument used to dear the 

and Love of the Trinity {Inf, fibre of flax fion the woody 

iii. 5). See also note on line I. sabstance mixed with it. 
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To the oiM tn ftont 'twas HtUe 10 be ehfewtd 
Compatcd mth being clawed and dowed again, 
Till his back*bfnie of skin was satnetimes B«ds«^ 60 

' The sod up yonder in the greater pain 
Is Jndas 'Scariot, with his bead among 
The teetht' my Master said^ ' while oatwaid strain 

His legs. Of the two idiose heads are downward hung, 
Bruttts is from the black jowl pendulous : 
See how be writhes» yet never wags his tongue; 

The other, great ofthew^ is Cassias :* 
But night is rising* and we most be gone-; 
For everything haih now beea sees by as.' 

Then, as he bade, I to his neck held on 70 

While he the time and place ol vantage chose ; 
And when the wings enough were open thrown 

He grasped the shi^igy ribs and dotched them close, 



^ Sometimes nude: We are to great rebel against the spiritual 

imagine that the frame of Judas authority Judas has allotted to 

is being for ever renewed and him the fiercer pain. To 

for ever mangled and torn. understand the significanee of 

* Castius : It has been sur- this hanh treatment of the great 

mised that Dante here confounds Republicans it is necessary to 

the pale and lean Cassius who bear in mind that Dante's 

was the friend of Brutus with devotion to the idea of the 

the L. Cassius described as cor- Empire was part of his leligioii, 

pulent by Cicero in the Third and far surpttsed in intensity all 

Catiline Oration. Brutus and we can now well imagine. In 

Cassius an set with Judas in the absence of a just and strong 

this, the deepest room of Hell, Emperor the Divine government 

because, as he was guiky of of the world seemed to him 

high treason against his Divine almost at a stand. • 

Master, so they were guilty of it 

against Julius Caesar, who, ac- ' Nigkt is rising : It is 

cording to Dante, was chosen Saturday evenings and twenty- 

and ordained by God to found four hours since they entered by 

the Roman Empire. As the the gate of Inferno* 
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And so from tuft to toft he downward went 
Between the tangled hair and crust ^ich fioa». 

We to the bulging haunch had made descent. 
To where the hip-joint lies in it ; and then 
My Guide, with painful twist and violent, 

Turned round his head to where his feet had been. 
And like a climber closely clutched the hair : 80 

I thought to Hell^ that we returned again. 

' Hold fast to me ; it needs by such a stair,' 
Panting, my Leader said, like man foredone, 
* That we from all that wretchedness repair.' 

Right through a hole in a rock when he had won, 
The edge of it he gave me for a seat 
And deftly then to join me clambered on. 

I raised mine eyes, expecting they would meet 
With Lucifer as I beheld him last. 
But saw instead his upturned legs^ and feet 90 

If in perplexity I then was cast. 
Let ignorant people think who do not see 
What point' it>a5 that I had lately passed. 

' / thtmght to ff€i/f etc, : Lucifer arises from his being 

Viigil, holding on to Lucifer's then at the 'centre to which 

hairy sides, descends the dark and all weights tend from every 

narrow space between him and part.' Dante shared the erroo- 

the ice as far as to his middle, eons belief of the time, that 

which marks the centre of the things grew heavier the nearer 

earth. Here he swings himself they were to the centre of the 

round so as to have his feet to earth. 

the centre as he emerges from * His uptumtd legs : Lndier's 

the pit to the southern hemi- feet are as fiur above where 

sphere. Dante now feels that Virgil and Dante are as was his 

he is being carried up, and, able head above the level of the 

to see nothing in the darkness, Judecca. 

deems they are dimbing back * IVkat point, sic, : Thecentlre 

to the Inferno. Virgil's diffi- of the earth. Dante here feigns 

culty in turning himself nnmd to have been himsdf confused 

and climbing up the 1^ of —a fiction which helps to festen 
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* Rise to thy feet/ my Master said to me ; 
'The way is lon^and ragged the ascent, 
And at mid tierce^ the son mast ahnost be.' 

'Twas not as if on palace floors we went : 
A dungeon fresh from nature's hand was this ; 
Rough underfoot, and ol light indigent. 

' Or ever I escape from the abyss, 100 

O Master/ said I, standing now upright, 
' Correct in few words where I think amiss. 

Where lies- the ice ? How hokl*we him in si^t 
Set upside down ? The sun, how had it skill 
In so ^lort wlule to pass to mom from night V^ 

And he : 'In fancy thou art standing, still. 
On yon side of the centre, where I catight 
The vile worm's hair which through the world doth drill. 

There wast thou while our downward course I wrought ; 
But ^eD I turned, the centre was passed by no 

Which by ail weights from every point is sought. 

And now thou standest 'neath the other sky. 
Opposed to that which vaults the great dry ground 
And 'neath whose summit' there did whilom die 

attention on the wonderful fiict is now as far advanced in the 
that if we could make Ksnx way southern hemisphere as they 
through the earth we should re- have spent time on the pas- 
quire at the centre to reverse our sage. The journey before them 
posture. This was more of a is long indeed, for they have to 
wonder in Dante's time than ascend to the surface of the earth, 
now. * To pufm from night: 
^ Mid HiTce: The canonical Dante's knowledge of the time 
day was divided into four parts, of day is wholly derived from 
of which Tierce was the first and what Viigil telk him. Since 
began at sunrise. It is now he began his descent hito the 
about half-past seven in the Inferno he has not seen the sun. 
morning. The night was begin* * ^ Neath whose summit : Jeru- 
ning when they took their depar- salem is in the centre of 
tare from the Judecca : the day the northern hemisphere — ^an 
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The Man^ whoM biith aii4 liil.wtit siiiIms foud. 
Thy feet are firm ^ayssL tke little splMte, 
On this side antweriiiis %» Judeoca't itNUML 

Tis evening yonder vi^ea 'tit mnming ben ; 
And he whose tvfts otir Mder nnga supplied. 
Fixed as he was contiiMie$^ appear. 1 20 

Headlong from Heaven he fell upon this s«k ; 
Whereon the laad, pcotubenait here bdbce, 
For fear of hia did in the oceaA hide. 

And 'neath our sky ei|;ifKfed : land^ asof yore* 
Still on this side, perhiqiis that it migfat ahm 
His fall, heaved up, and filled this depth no mora.' 

opinion founded perhaps on the fall of Lucifei lioni the 
Ewdad V. S : ' Jerusalem I southern sky all the dry land of 
have set in the midst of the that hemisphere fled before him 
nations and ooaotfies ronad ittder the oeean and toek fcfii^ 
about her.' In the OmmU^ iii« ia the edicr; tint iijiisnMif Ills ail 
5, we find Dante's belief re- emerged in the aMthecn heoii- 
garding the dbtribution of land sphere as sank in the southern, 
and sea clearly given : ' For But the ground in the direct line 
those I write for it is enough to of his desoent to the oenftre of 
know that the Earth is find sad the earth heaped itnlfapiato the 
does not move, and that, with Mount of Puigatory— the only 
the ocean, it is the centre of the dry land left in the soathon 
heavens. The heavens, as we hemisphere. The Inferno was 
see, are for ever revolving around then also hollowed oHt ; aod» as 
it as a centre ; and in these re- Mount Calvary is exacdy anti- 
volutions they must of necessity podal to Puzgatory, we may 
have two fixed poles. . • .Of these understand that on the fell of 
one is vbible to almost all the the first rebels the Mouqt of 
dry land of the Earth ; and that Reconciliation for the human 
is our north pole [star]. The race, which is also that of Piiri* 
other, that is, the south, is out of fication, rose out of the veqr 
sightof almost all the dry land.' realms of '^'"^^"'tT and sin.— 

^ The Man : The name of Bat, as Todeschini points out, 

Christ is not mentioned in the the question here arises of 

Inferno, whether the Inferno was not 

* Land, as 0/ yore^ etc, : On created before the earth. At 
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From Belzebob^ still widening up and on, 
Far-stretching as the sepulchre,' extends 
A region not beheld, but only known 

By murmur of a brook* which through it wends, 130 
Declining by a channel eaten through 
The flinty rock ; and gently it descends. 

My Guide and I, our journey to pursue 
To the bright world, upon this road concealed 
Made entrance, and no thought of resting knew. 

He first, I second, still ascending held 
Our way until the fair celestial train 
Was through an opening round to me revealed : 

And, issuing thence, we saw the stars* again. 

Parade vii. 134, the earth, with to be the same as Lethe, one of 
the air and fire and water, is the riveis of the Earthly Para- 
described as 'oormptible and dise. It certainly descends from 
lasting short while ; ' bat the the Mount of Puigatory. 
Infemo is to endnre for aye, and 

was made before all that is not ^ Tke stars : Each of the 

eternal {/ftf. iii 8). three divisions of the Gmiedy 

1 Bihdmh: Called in the closes widi *the stars.' These, 
Gospel the prince of the devils, as appears from Pmrg.u are the 
It may be worth mentioning stars of dawn. It was after sun- 
here that Dante sees in Puiga* rise when they began their 
tory (Purg* vilL 99) a serpent ascent to the surfiice of the earth, 
idiidi he sqrs may be that which and so nearly twenty-four hours 
tempted Eve. The identifica* have l)een spent on the journey 
tion of the great tempter with — the time it took them to 
Satan is a Miltonic, or at any descend through Infemo. It 
mte a comparatively modem is now the morning of Easter 
idea. Sunday— that is, of the trae 

' Tki sepulckn : The In- anniversary of the Resuirection 

femo^ tomb of Satan and all although not of the day observed 

the wicked. that year by the Church. See 

* A brook : Some make this Inf, xxi. iia. 
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Refusal, the great, iil 6a 
Reno, xviil 6x. 
Rhea, xiv. xoo. 
Rhone, ix. 1x9. 
Rimini, xxviii. 86. 
Rinier da Cometo, xii. 136. 

Pazso, xii, 137. 

Robbers, xii. 137. 

Robert Guiscard, xxviii. X4. 

Roger, the Archbishop, xxxiii. 14. 

Roland, xxxi. x8. 

Romagna, xxviL 38, 37, xxxiii. 

154. 
Roman Church, xix. 57. 

Romans, xv. 77, xviii. 98, xxvi. 

60, xxviii. xa 
Rome, L 7X, ii. 9o,xiv.xo5, xxxi. 59. 
Romena, xxx. 73. 
Roncesvalles, xxxi. X7. 
Rnbicante, xxi. ja^^ xxii. 40. 
Rusticucci, Jacopo, vi. 80, xvi. 44. 
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SABBLLU8, nv. 95. 

SalAdm, iv. 1^9. 

Santemo, xxvtt. 49. 

Samoens, xxviL 87. 

SArdioia, ndi. 90, xxix. 48. 

Sasiol Mascheroni. xxxfi. 65. 

Satan, viL z. Set Dis. 

Saturn, xiv. 96. 

Savena, xviii. 60. 

Savio, xxvlL 59, 

ScanniglicNie, zzL 105. 

Schiochi, Guumi, nx. 3a. 

Sdiismatics, xxriii. 

Sdancatto, Pnooio, xxv. 148. 

Scipio, zsd. 116. 

Soott, Midiad, xx. 1x6. 

Sedaoen, zviti. 

Semde, xzx; i. 

Semiramis, v. 58. 

Seneca, It. 141. 

Serchio, zzL 49^ 

Serpents, xxiv. 83, etc. 

Seven Kings against Thebes, xiv. 

68. 
Seville, xz. Z96, xzvL iro. 
Sicbsens, ▼. 6a. 
Sidlian Bull, acvii. 7. 
Sicily, xiL 108. 
Siena, xxix. zxo, 199. 
Sienese, xxix. laa. 
SQvius, iL 13. 
Simon Magna, xix. t. 
Simoniacs, xix. 
Sinon, xxx. 98* 
Sismondi, xxriii. 33. 
Socrates, iv. 135. 
Sodom, xi.49. 

Soldanieri, Gianni del, xxiL zai. 
Soothsayers, xx. 
Somcte, xxvil 94. 
Spain, xxvi« 109. 
Spendthrifts, vii. 
Statue of Time, xiv. 103. 
-^ Mars, xiii. 147. 
Strioca, xxix. 135. 



Strophades, xiiL tz. 

Styx, vii. 106, ix. 8z, xiv. xz6t 

Suicides, xiii. 

Sultan, v. 60, xxviL 90. 

Sylvester, Pope. xix. 117. xzriL 915. 
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Tabbrnicch, xxxii. aSw 

Ta^iaoosio, xxviii. 17. 

Tarquin, iv. zay. 

Tutars, xvii. z6l 

Teggfaiaio Aldobrandi. 
xvi. 48. 

Thais, xviii. 133. 

Thales, iv. 137. 

Thames, xii lao. 

Thebes, xiv. 69* 
15, XXX. a, a3, xxxiL kx. 

'"—• modem, Pisa, xxxiii. 89. 

Theseus, ix. 54, xil 17. 

Tbibanlt, xxiL 5a. 

Thieves, xxlv. xxv. 

Tiber, xxviL 30* 

Time, statue of, xiv. 103. 

Tifesias, xx. 4a 

Tirol, XX. 6b. 

Tisiphone, fac 48. 

Tityus, xxxL 134. 

Tombs, the red-bot, ix. tt6. 
Toppo, xiiL lai. 
Thdtofs, xxxiL, eta 

Trmtun of B. Latiai, xv. 1x9^ 
Trent, xii. 5* ^ex. 68l 
TribalddDo, 
Ttistam, v. 67. 
Tkofan Foiles, 
Trojans, xxviiL lo^ xxx. 14. 
Troy. L 74. xxx. 98. 
Tttlly, iv. Z40. 
Turks, xviL 16. 
Tumus, L Z08. 

Tuscan, xxiL 99* xxtti. 76, 91, 
xxiv, laa, xxviiL zoB, zxxiL 661 
Tydeus, xscil. Z3a 
Tyrants, xiL 103, etc 
Typhon, xxxL 124. 
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Ubaldini, the Cardinal Octavian, 
z. laa 

Archbiafaop Roger, xzziii 14. 

Uberti. Farinata, vL 79, x. 33. 
Ugoliiio, zsdi. X35, etc. 
Uguodone, xxjAvu 89. 
Ulysses, zzvL 55, etc. 
Unbelieven, x. 
Urbino, zzvii. 30. 
Usorexs, xvii. 45. 
Usury, zL 95. 

VAL, CAMONICA, XX. 65. 

Valdkhiana, xxix. 46. 

Valdimagra, xxiv. 145. 

Vanni Food, xxiv. 195. 

Veltro, the, L xoz. 

Vendetta, the, and Dante, xxix. 3a. 

Venetians, xxi. 7. 

VeroeUi, xxviii. 75. 

Verona, xv. laa, xx. 68. 

Veniochio, xxvii. 46. 

Vigne, Pier delle, xiiL 58. 



Violent, the, against others, xii. ; 
against themselves, xiiL ; against 
God and Nature, xiv., etc. 

AHrgil, i. 79. And elsewhere in 
the Inferno mentioned by name, 
though usually by some tide, as, 
€,g. Master, Leader, or Lord. 

Viso, Monte, xvi. 95. 

Vitaliano, xvil 68. 

Volto, the Santo, xxi 48. 

Wain, Chaxles's, xi. 114. 

Wanton, the, v. 

Whites, the party of the, vi. 65, 

xxiv. 150. 
Witches and wisards, xx. 
Wolf, i. 49. 
Wrathful, the, vii. no. 



Zanche, Michael, 

xxxiil 144. 
Zeno, iv. 138. 
Zita, Santa, xxi. 38. 
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